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NOTE. 
The sheet! at the present edition bare beea workecl off from the tame ij^et tM were 
(ued for the Pkonolj/pic Journal, in which tbe^IpAaiflD^JValureongiiutlly appeared, 
additional copies haring heea Uken at (he time with a Tiew to this separate publiea- 
tion. This must be our apology for the nuiDhei of additions and corrections at the 
end of the work, and which woutil hare been incorporated with the body of the work, 
liad the present edition been a reprint. Very few of the correction* will be found of 
very great importsuce, but the Author would wish the additiana to be, as muidi as 
possible, read in connection with the paasiges to which they refer, and would, there- 
fore, recommend the reader to place a mark of reference at each of the passages in 
the text to which additions are made, prior to reading thit Essay- 



that the Tables thenln eentained may not tie iDJnred when tl 
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ALPHABET OF NATM^. 



PABT I. ANALYSIS OF SPOKEN SOUNl>g.-->. 



Chapter 1.— ON SOUND IN GENERAL. 

Sound is a sensation, and is, therefore, like all other sensations, inde--' 
finable, as it is also inconceivable to those who have never experienced it. 
The end for which we hove been permitted to enjoy this sensation is 
clearly moat beneficent, and the conditions requisite for its existence can 
be easily traced ; bat why such an esquisit« sensation should be occa- 
sioned by such conditions, is, like the causes of all other natural pheno- 
mena, a mystery we cannot fathom. 

Por the existence of this sensation in the usual condition of the body 
— for we are yet too ignorant of snob unusual states aa natural and arti- 
ficial somnambulism to attempt including them in our investigations — 
it is necessary that there should be a certain nerve, called the auditory 
nerve, in a healthy state. Connected with this nerve are certain appara- 
tuses, called the internal and eitemol ear, differing very much in different 
animals, and most complicated in man. The exact use of all the parts 
of these apparatuses is not known, but they appear to be all, more or 
less, adapted to the common object of propagating and strengthening 
vibrations.''' 

The vibrations which these apparatuses serve to conduct, are, in the 
first place, communicated to them by an elastic medium, the air,('> in 

(1.) For a general deecriptiaa of the serersl parts, see Qie article Eab, in the 
Penny Cyctopadia. 

(2.) There are otlier elastic media and other means bj which these vibrations 
may be produced, u bj striking the solid bones of the skull, &c. A familiar instance 
of this kind is furnished by placing a watch belneen the teeth, the ears being closed ; 
if there be no contact, the ticking will be scarcely perceptible, but it the teeth he 
closed upon it, the sound will be very loud and dielinct. The uiunj method of pro- 
ducing vibrations is the only one that could be insisted on in the text, as being that 
method for which the apparatus of hearing appears to be especially cooitructed. 
1 
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contact with the external eWjaildiu a state of undulation, caused by the 
action of some impulse previously given to it. As it is this undulatioo 
vhich, when coming in tt^atact with any ear, causes it to experience the 
sensation ot sound, it 'brines of the utmost importance to our present 
subject to nnderst^nd the nature of an undulation. We shall, therefore, 
make no apol<^'l^.tIie introduction of the following lengthy quotation 
from Sir John-ITorscheU'a Treatiae-f) 

" A gena^al notion of the mode in which an impulse communicated to 
one poi:ti(^ i^ the air, or other elastic iluid, is diffused through the sur* 
lound^'; portions, add successively propagated to portions at a greater 
and* gJTOter distance from the original source of the motion, may be 
ol^Vined by considering the way in which s tremor runs along a stretched 
•'.onm, or in which waves excited in the surface of stiU water dilate them- 
; sdves circularly, and propagate a motion impressed on one point of the 
surface in all directions to a distance. In the former case, conceive a 
blow given to a point in the middle of the cord, transvo^ely to its length. 
The point to which the blow is given will be thrown out of the straight 
line, and a flexure, or angle, will be formed in that part. Owing, how- 
ever, to the inertia'*' of the cord, the 'displacement of the particles in the 
first instant will be confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the point 
of impulse ; so that the cord will not at once assume the state represented 
in fig. 1, consisting of two straight portions, AB, BC, forming a veiy 



Fig. I. 



V\A_ 



obtuse angle, ABC ; but rather that in fig. 2, No. I, in which the greater 
part on either side AB, EC, retains its original position ; and a small part, 
DBE, proportionate to the violence and suddenness of the blow, is, as it 

(3.) Article Sound, in the Encyclopadia MelTupolitana, pai. 41 — 19. 
(4.) The n»i>l8nco pr diiinclination to motion which characteriH 
nutUr, ia tenncd the ci'i intrlia, or, literally, Iht forct of ilvggithneii 
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were, bulged out into an angular form, DBE. The pariiele at B, then, 
is aolicited on both sides by the tension"' of the cord in the directions 
BD, BE; but these tensions, which, in the quiescent state of the string, 
exactly counteracted each othw, now only do so in respect of those parts 
of each which, when resolved/") act in directions parallel to BAj EC, 
respectively. The other reaohed portions, pKpendicular to these, conspire 
and urge the point B towards its point of departure, b. As there ia no 
force to counteract this, (the impulse being supposed momentary,) B will 
obey their solicitation, and approach b with an accelraated velocity. But, 
action and reaction being equal and contrary, the same force by which the 
molecule E drags B down, will be exerted on E to drag it vp, or out of 
the line ; so that by the time B has performed half its course towards 6, £ 
will have been raised above the line, and will have acquired a velocity capa- 
ble of carrying it still fnrther in that direction. At this instant the cord 
will have assumed the figure ADDBEE'C (No. 2.) At the next moment, 
the forces are reversed, B then tends to drag both I> and E down to the 
line ; but its own acquired momentum''' is expended in the effort, and 
by the time it has reached its original place in the line, its inertia is 
destroyed, and it rests there without a tendency to go beyond it on the 
other side. Meanwhile, however, D and E have attained their greatest ele- 

(5.) When a gtring U ilretched, it btu alvRyi a tendency to leaiune its poeitlon. 
Thia is titefaree of tetiHon; when this force is entirely oveiconie, the cord breaks. 

(6.) TaJie anj- triangle {"""--...^ ^ ^ aad juppose Chat threo ■tringi are applied 
at A, one along AB, anolbn along CA continued beyond A, and the third parallel 
to Be, all three atringa being tied to A ; and suppoae weight! are attached Id (he 
atrings, which weight! bear the aame proportion to one another as the linei AB, AC, 
BC, respectively ; the point A, to which the atrings are ded, will remain at reit 
This sbowi that one of the forces exactly counteracts the other two ; hence we should 
produce the aame effect in any case, whether we uaed one of these forcea, or the other 
two, fn oppoiite directiont. In the latter caie, the force ii laid to be reiolcad into 
the two other torcea, in directiont preciiely apposed (0 tkiir originat directioni. 
Thua, a force, proportional to AB, and in that direction, may be resolved into two, 
proportional to AC, CB, and in thoae directions. If AC be perpendicular to CB, we 
have the case in the text. For if (in %. 3, No. I) we suppose BB,BD, lobe propor- 
tjonal to the tensions, BE will be equivalent to Bi, bE, and BD to Bi, bJ) ; of 
which bE and iD are equal and oppoiite, and, therefore, connteiact each other. 

(7.) The force with which any body, when placed in motion, act* upon any other 
body with which it eomei in contact, muat necessarily depend upon the ipeed with 
which the first body movea, and the number of particles of matter it contains, lu 
order to estimate the latter, we must compare a cubic inch with a cubic inch of a 
standard body, as distilled water at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit ; we thus find the 
daiuily (see below, note 8). If we multiply the number of cubic inchei in a body 
by the number espresaing its density, th* result is a number expressing the quantity 
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vation, and thus the protuberance, DBE, ia resolved into two, D'DB and 
BEE', (of less height, however) on either side (No. 3.) In like manner, the 
particles D and E, in returning to their places, drag up the next adjoining, 
D' and E', and then the next, and so on ; and thus the Bummits of the 
protuberances advance along the line, and correspond in succession to all 
its points ; and the visible effect is an undulation, or wave, which runs 
along the cord with a velocity greater the greater is the force with which 
the cord is strained, as it manifeatly ought to be, since the rapidity with 
which each molecule returns itota its displaced situation, is greater as the 
force tu^ng it is eo ; and this force is nothii^ more than the resolved 
part of the tension. 

" In like mtumer, when a wave is excited in the surface of wat^r, as 
when, by throwing in a stone, one portion is violently driven down, and 
the surrounding part heaped up above its natural level, this subsides and 
fills up the vacuity ; but as its pressure takes place alike on both sides of 
the ridge, the fluid on the outside of the ridge is also pressed on, trom 
below upwards, by the reaction of the fluid stratum which sustains the 
ridge, and whose pressure is propagated equally in all directions. Thus 
the ridge, in subsidiDg, not only fills up the central vacancy, but forcea 
np another ridge exterior to it ; and this, in subsiding, another, and so 
on ; and thus an advancing wave is formed ; and, the same action taking 
place on all sides of the centre, the wave can advance no otherwise than 
in the direction of radii on all sides diverging therefrom. 

" It is by no means intended, in what is here said, to give an accurate 
account of what passes in either of these cases, (in fact, it is very far 
from being so, as the reader, by a little attention, will soon perceive,) hut 
only to give a first conception of the propagation of motion by undula- 

" In this general account of the above cases, one thing, however, can- 
not fail to strike the reader, that the teave which advances on the surface 
of the water — the sinuosity which runs along the stretched cord — are 
neither of them things, hut forms. They are not moving masses, advan- 
cing in the direction in which they appear to run, but outlines, or figures, 
which, at each instant of time, include all the particles of the water, or 
the cord, which, it is true, are moving, but whose motion is, in fact, 

of matter ; and if we multiply thit hj the Dumber represeDting tlie velocity (nole 10), 
the result is colled tlie motnentiiin, and is tbe Datural measure of the effect of one 
bod; in motion impiugeing upon another. If we only wish lo estimate (he momentum 
of one body aa compared nith that of another, ne may use their weights expressed 
in poundi, juilead of their quantitiei of matter, the latter being proportional to the 
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1 tramverse to the direction in ivUcb the wave advances. 
-J But this is, by no means, an essential condition. We may 
J generalize this idea of a nave, and conceive it as the fonn, 
apace, or outline, vthetter linear, or superficial, compre- 
hending all the particles of an undulating body which are 
at once in motion ; supposing, for the present, that the 
^ motion of each consists of a simple displacement and return 
" to quiescence, and not in a repetition of several such dis- 
ci placements and returns in succession. 

" The waves in a field of standing com, as a gust of 
wind passes over it, afford a iamiliar example of the rela- 
tion between the motion of the wave and that of the par- 
ticles of the waving body comprised within its limits, and 
of the mutual independence which may, in certain cases, 
M subsist between these two motions. The gust, in its pro- 
5 gresB, depresses each ear in its own direction, which, so soon 
n as the pressure is removed, not only returns, by its elas- 
ticity, to its original upright situation, but, by the impetus 
it has thus acquired, surpasses it, and bends over as much, 
or nearly as much, on the other side ; and so on alternately, 
oscillating backwards and forwards in equal times, but con- 
tinually through less and less spaces, till it is reduced to 
rest by the resistance of the air. Such is the motion of 
-• each individual ear; and as the wind passes over bU of 
J them in succession, and bends each equally, all their mo- 
' tions are so far similar. But they differ in this, that they 
commence not at once, but successively. Suppose (to fii 
our ideas) the wind runs over 100 feet in a second, and 
that the ears stand one foot asunder, and each makes one 
complete vibration to and lio in a second ; suppose A (iig. 
h 3) to be the furthest point which the wind at any given 
^ instant of time has resched, or the last ear which it has 
" just bent, and let the action of the wind be regarded as 
lasting only for a single instant ; then will the next pre- 
ceding ear, B, have already begun to rise from its bent 
position ; the next, C, will have risen rather more ; and 
the 25th ear, G, (since the distance, AF, is 25 feet, and, 
consequently, since-^^=Jof a second, have elapsed since 
the wind was at G) will have gone through one-fourth of 
its complete vibration to and fro, and wiU. have, therefore, 
just attained its upright position; so that the ears, P, E, 
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immediately a^'acent tonards A, viU not yet have quite recovered their 
pcapendicularify, but atill lean somewhat forwardi ; while those on the 
other side H, I, wiU have surpassed the perpendicular, and have begun to 
sway backwards ; consequently, at G, the stalka will, on both sides, be 
convex towards G, and the ears in that place will be farther asunder than 
in their state of rest, and will appear, as it were, rarefied.t^i by a spectator 
so distant as to take in a great extent at once. Still further in rear of 
the wind as 60 feet, at L, the 60th ear will have swung backwards as far as 
posidble, and will just have its motion destroyed. The preceding stalk, K, 
will still want somewhat of its extreme backward flexure; the subsequent one, 
M, wiD already have risen a little, and, therefore, the interval of the ears, K, 
N, will be just what it was in the state of rest. At L, then, the spectator 
will see the ear at natural distances from each other. Again, the 76th stallc. 
Q, inrearof the wind, will have had time to rise again erect from its back- 
ward inclination, S-lths of a second having elapsed since its first bending 
forward. The 74tb, P, will not be quite racctcd ; the 76th, B, will have eur- 
paased the erect state, and have again begun to lean forward. The states, 
then, on both sides of Q, will curve towardi Q, and their ears will, there- 
fore, be doser together than in their natural state, and will appear con- 
detued to the spectator, above mentioned, finally, the 99th, lOOth, and 
101st ears will be again in tiie same relative state as the 49th, 60th, and 
Gist, only leaning fbrwards, instead of backwards, and, therefore, neither 
condensed nor rarefied. The field, then, will present to the spectator a 
series of alternate condensations and rarefactions of the com ears, sepa- 

(8.) Each kind ol nutter contaiu, in a given apace, ta; a cubic inch, a certain 
nnmber of putidei. If we take the number of particle* of nutter in a cubic indi 
of diitiUed water, at the temperaturo of 62" Fahrenheil, as a standatd, then the 
detuity of any bodj will be the number reeuldng from dividing the number af par- 
ticles it contains ia ■ cubic inch bj the standard number ; and, as it nuj be proved 
that we BhaQ obtain the *Bme remit by dividing the number of pounds which a cubic 
iad) of the body weighs, by the number of pounds which this cubic inch of water 
weiglu, we have a convenient practical method of finding the deiuity. [When the 
barometer shews 30 inches, a cubic inch of distilled water, at the temperature 62" 
Fahr., weighs 252-456 grain*, and, therefore, the cubic fool weighs 62-321066 pounds 
avoirdupois. The number expressing the daniily of any body is the same as that 
expressiDg it* ipacific gravity, and may, therefore, be found in table* of specific 
grOTilies.] If the resulting quotient is very small, the body is said to be ran; if 
large, dttua. It, by any mechaoinl means, we are able to dimint'iA tha deniity, 
at by extracting some air &om the receiver of an air-pump, or by expanding air by 
heat so that the same number of particles occupy a larger space, (he body is said 
to be rar^td; and if we can increaie the deniity, as by forcing more air into a 
■pace already filled with air by a condenrinj maehint, or by cooling air, we are said 
to coniffiue it. Steam is rarefied water; water is condensed >t«am. 
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rated, by interrals, iu their natnnkl states of density ; and this series wiU 
extend so far in rear of the wind, tiR the resistance of the air and want 
of perfect elastidty in the stalka shall have reduced them to rest ; and 
these alternations, by the difference of shading they offer, will become 
apparent to his sight aa darlc and bright zones. 

" It matters not, for our present purpose, that the impulse is, in the 
case here taken, not propagated mechanically &om e^ to ear by mutual 
impulse, but that each moves independently of all the rest. All we want 
to illustrate is the difference between the loave and the moving matter, 
and the independence of their motions. The waves here run along with 
the speed of the wind, whaterer that may be ; for it is always the point 
26 feet is rear of the wind that is most rarefied, and that at 75 that is 
most condensed ; and the interval between the Ist and 100th ear, com- 
prehending ears in every state or pAosef*! of their vibrations, is what we 
term a wave. The velocitgi"'^ of the wave then, is, in this case, that of 
the wind ; and is totally distinct irom and independent of, that of each or 
any particular ear. The one is a constant, the other a variable quantity ; 
the one a general resulting phenomenon, the other, a particular, individual, 
mechanical process, going on according to its own laws. 

" Neither is it of the least consequence whether the excursions of the 
several stalks from their position of rest be great or little j whether the 
degree of bending or force of the wind, be great or small, provided its 
velocity be constsnt. In the case of wind, indeed, the force depends on 
the velocity ; but if we concave the impulse given by a rigid rod made 
to sweep across the field, any greater or less degree of flexure of the wave 
would still be that of the rod iu every case. 

"But with respect to the breadth,0*> trf the wave, or the magnitude of 

(9.) From ^A^it (feiia, or fasia in Modern Greek) an appearance or phenojnenon, 
(wbich Utter word ia Uie neuter purtidple ^airs^irot— lainom'inoa, ot fenom-enon 
in M. G. — of the verb ipaUafuti — iSi'nomSi, or fe-Dome ia M. G. — lappear.) PAojs 
ia used lo designate Uie appearance preiented at anj one moment by lomething whoae 
appearance varies. Thus we commonly ipeak of the phaiei of the moon, a» when it 
is homed, gibbous, half or (iill. Phenomenon is used more geaerally for any appear- 
ance, or anything which appears. See Note 23. 

(10.) Velocity ia raU of motion. If the motion be uniform, we may meaaure the 
velocity by the number of feet passed over in one second of time ; if llie motion oary, 
then the velocity at any initant must be measured by the number of feet which aould 
be paaaed over in a second of time if the rate of motion at thai inilant were to re- 
main uniform daring one whole second. The word teloeili/ ia frequently used tor ill 
neaiure in treatises on Mechanics. 

(11.) Termed alio the length of the wave by other authors, and, apparently, more 
justly so. 
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that mterval whicli compriaea particles in every phate or state of their 
motion, going and returmng, it is otherwise. This is a result dependingf 
essentially on the motions of the particles themselves ; for we see, evi- 
dently, in the above instance, that this breadth, which is 1 00 feet, is equal 
to the apace run over by the wind in a time equal to that of one complete 
vibration, going and returning, of each individual ear. Mow this time 
depends only on the elasticity of the stalk, and the weight of the eat it 
carries. In general, then, we may state, that 'The breadth of a wave is 
eqiffil to the space run over by it in a time equal to that in which any 
molecule'"* of the waving body performs one complete vibration, going 
and returning, thioi^h all the phases of its motion.' In the case here 
taken, the motion of the individual molecule, is not, as in the former in- 
stances, transverse to that of the wave, but parallel to it.C) It is then 
hardly to be termed a form, or an outline. To such a wave the term 
puhe is often applied. Whatever be the nature of the internal motions, 
however, the general name ' wave' or ' undulation', will equally apply, and 
will be used in future indiscriminately for all sorts of propagated impulses. 
It is not even neceasaiy that the motions of the constituent particles 
should be rectilinear, or even lie in one plane. We may suppose the im- 
pelling cause to be a whirlwind. In this ease, each ear will have a rotatory 
or twirling motion, or the stalk a conical one, simply, or in addition to its 
flexure in a vertical plane; but the wave is independent of these particu- 
larities.. 

" In the case just described, each particle is supposed to be set in mo- 
tion by an external cause, and to be uninfluenced in its motions by the 
rest. It is, therefore, notC'^ a case of the prt^gaticm of motion at all. 
It is quite otherwise with sound, or other similar cases, where every par- 
ticle of a medium receives its whole motion from those which were moving 
before, and transmits it to others previously at rest. The problem to in- 
vestigate the general laws of the communication of motion under such 
circumstances is one of the utmost complexity, and, at present, has been 
only resolved under very restricted conditions." 

Sir John Herschell then proceeds to the mathematical investigation of 
one of the simplest cases, into which we cannot enter. It may be sufficient 
to state generally that if the particles of the air were visible, the atmos- 

(12.) Or particle ; proaounced " mo'likiuL" 

(13.) This ia also the case in atmoipheric or sonoroiu wares, and as it is most difficult 
to conceive, we have thought it leat to introduce the lengthy ejtplantttion in the teW 
as being the deareit we have ever met with. 

(14.) As in the tiTO fiist cases. 
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pheric wave would bear a great resemblance to the yellow wave of tte 
ears of com, consisting of alternate condensations and rarefactions. 

We are now able to understand, generally, what it really is that passes 
from one point to another, when we say that sovnd w tTansmitttd. The 
sensation itself ia, of oourae, incapable of being transmitted;''") nor is any 
absolute thing transmitted, but a certain state of the particles of the 
atmosphere is transmitted, and this state is the approximate cause of the 
sensation. The sensation, indeed, is never experienced, unless there be 
an intelligent brain to receive it. We may picture to ourselves any great 
convulsion of nature as being accompanied by the roH of thunder or the 
howl of tempests ; all of which would be true enough, perhaps, were ive 
or any other being endowed with a sentient brain, there to hear ; but, how 
much grander is the idea of the awful silence with which the God of nature 
works, the noiseless exercise of infinite power ! Whoever lias contemplated 
the calm, quiet, and yet irresistible action of the steam-engine may partly 
realise this idea. 

We say, however, that sound "passes," "traveb," "is reflected," and 
so on, as if sound were really something external, and not internal, objec- 
tive, and not subjective ; and these expressions have become so much a part 
of our language that it is impossible (were it even desirable) to have them 
amended. We must, therefore, endeavour to understand them ; that is, 
to know what is the real phenomenon whicb they are meant to designate. 
If, then, there be two persons, A. and B, standing at a distance of 1090 
feet, and an impulse be given to the air, at some point beyond A, but in 
the same straight hne with A and B, the undulation vnll reach A one 
second of time before B experiences a similar sensation. Now, at the 
time that the expressions to which we have alluded, were coined, it was 
not known that sound was not something which might be transmitted 
through a space perfectly void, instead of being dependent for its existence 
i^n the conveyance of a certain state of the particles of the atmosphere. 
" Shortly after the invention of the air-pump, it was found that the colli- 
sion of hard bodies in an exhausted receiver produced no appreciable sound. 
HauksbeeC'J having soapended a beU in the receiver of an air-pump, found 
the sound die away by degrees, as the air was exhausted, and again in- 
czease on its readmission ; and when made to sound in a vessel lull of air, 
the sound was not transmitted through the interval between that and an 



(15.) Yet, iD commoQ language, it i. not unusual to talk at a " sen 


sation of fear 


or joy spreading o*et a multitude." Such phrases are purely potlical. 


and we must 


guard our reniBn against them. 
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exterior veisel from which the ur had been extracted, although it passed 
freely when [the air was] readmitted. On the other hand, when the air 
was condensed in a receiver, the sound of a suspended bell was stronger 
than in natural air, and its intensi^ increased with the degree of c«iiden- 
sation. Boebuck,'"' when shut up in a cavity excavated in a rock, which 
served as a reaervoir of air for an iron foundry in Devonshire, to equalize 
the blast of the bellows, observed the intensity of sound to be considerably 
augmented in the air thus compressed by theii action. The same effect 
has been e^)erienced in diving-bells. More recently, M. Biot"^) has re- 
peated the experiment of the exhausted receiver, with a much more perfect 
Tacnum than could be procured in Haukabee's time, and found the sound 
to be quite imperceptible, even when the ear was held close to the receiver, 
and aU attention paid."!'^) 

Sound, then, was considered as tojnething which passed from place to 
place, with a velocity of 1090 feet in a second of time i^J even capable 
of existing in a perfectly void space,'*') and certainly not requiring the 
presence of a living brain for its appreciation. And there are, doubtless, 
many persons who still regard it in this light. It is, however, essential 
that a correct notion should be formed of the real nature of the case, which 
will be found very pregnant with resolts, especially in respect to speech, 
serving to give us a clue to the peculiarities of individual pronunciations. 
(17.) " TraoBBCtioug of the Boyal Society, Edmburgh, vol. v., p. 34." 
(18.) " MSm. d'Arcuea vol. ii., p. 97." 
(19.) HencheU. Soukd, par. 2, 

(20.) " Sound in dry air and at the freezing temperatuie trsvela at the rate of 
1090 feet, or 363 yards per second, and— os ths Bnppoaition that every additional 
degree of altnoepheric temperature on Fahrenheit's scale adds 1 '14 feet to the velontj 
at 62° Fahrenheit (which is the standard temperature of Ihe British melrieal ayitem), 
itmnsorer 9000 feet in eight second^ 121Britiihit(mdaid mile) ina miuute.or 7G5 
miles in an hour, which is about thiee-tourths of the diuniol velocity of the earth's 
equator. Hence, in latitude 42i° {42° 2&' 40") if a gun he fired at the moment a 
star panes the meridian of any sCatioD, the soimd will reach any other station exactly 
Teat of it at the precise instant of the same star's arriving on ili meridian." Her- 
ichell, ib., par. 17, IS. 
(21.) As the music of the spheres ; 

" Look how the floor of heavea 

Is thick inlaid witli patines of bright gold ; 

There'i not the smallest orb, which thou behold'et. 

But in bis motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubinu ; 

Such harmony is is immortal souls ; 

But, while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, wb cannot bear it." 

dfercAant of Veiiict, 5, 1. 
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And, as tbe idea, althoa^ easily seized by the plulosoplier and acknoi*- 
ledged as aji established principle, ia too strict to have passed into common 
language, we feelit adviaable to illustrate it by an example. The rmnbow 
is a veil known phenomenon. How many persons gaze upwards at the 
same time into the heavens and imagine that they see a rainbow, each 
supposing that he sees the same as bis neighbour ; whereas, not only is 
the rainbow different for each individual, but it does not even remun the 
same for any appreciable period of time for the same individual ; each 
person experiences a certain visual sensation which, while ever varying, 
is constantly replaced by one so simitar that he marks not the difference, 
and which is sufficiently alike in different individuals for them to designate 
it by the same word. But the sensations of diff»«ut individuals are by 
no means predaely similar, as we should find by a slight inquiry, and as 
b evident if we take into consideration the various degrees of perfection 
and imperfection of vision, either for the appredation of form ot color. 

In common language, then, the word $omtd, which properly expresses 
the sensation, may be used for the approximate cause of the sensation, 
namely, the undulation of the atmosphere. This is in accordance with 
other expressions in common use ; thus, ne say that " a rose smells," and 
" we smell a rose ;" that " she looks well," and " we look well at her," 
&c. We are thus able to employ the phrases " sound travels," &c., and 
may say that it is generated or first produced at the point where the im- 
pulse is first given to the air, because, if an ear were situated at that point 
it mould hear the iound (that is, the brain of the person to whom the ear 
belonged, would experience the sensation called sound) at the moment the 
impulse was given. 

" Every impulse mechanically communicated to the air, or other sono- 
rous medium, is propagated onward by its elastidty^*^) as a ware or pulse ; 
but in order that it should affect the ear as an audible sound, a certtun 
force and suddenness is necessary. Thus, the slow waving of the hand 
through the air is noiseless, but the sudden displacement and collapse of 
a portion of that medium by the lash of a whip produces the effect of an 
eiqilosion. It is evident that the impression conv^ed to the ear will de- 

(22.) The elailicily of n bodj ia llie force by which it tehda to recover its original 
form, when that form ia altered ; the bent bow tries to stiaighteo iUeil; the stretched 
caoulchouc to caUapee ; compreBBed air to expand. In order to poweu elaetjcity it 
is neceraarj that the partidea of a body Bhonld be eeparable, ao that the diatancea 
between them admit ot being increased or diminiahed. In the cue of air (and other 
gases), the particlea are at a diatance, and mutually repel each other ; hence the 
resistance Ihey offer to compression. The elaaCicity of atmospheric air is famitiarly 
ahown Id an inflated bladder. 
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pend entirely oa the nature and law of the original impulse, which being 
completely arbitrary, both in duration, violence, and character, will account 
for all the variety we observe in the continuance, loudness, and quality of 
sounds. The auditory nerves, by a delicacy of mechanism, of which we 
can form no concqttion, appear capable of analysing every pulsation of the 
air, and appreciating immediately the law of motion of the particles in 
contact with the car. Hence all the qualities we distinguish in sounds — 
grave or acute, smooth, harsh, mellow, and all the nameless and fleeting 
peculiarities which constitute the differences between the tones of different 
musical instruments, bells, flutes, cords, &c., and between the voices of 
different individuals or different animals. 

" Every irregular impulse communicated to the air produces what we 
call B noue, in coutradistinction to a musical sound. If the impulse be 
short and single, we hear a craclc, bounce, or explosion ; yet it is worthy 
of remark, as a proof of the extreme sensihihty of the ear, that the most 
short and sudden noise has its peculiar character. The crack of a whip, 
the blow of a hammer on a stone, and the report of a pistol, are perfectly 
distinguishable from each other. If the impulse be of sensible duration 
and very irregular we hear a crash ; if long and interrupted, a rattle or a 
rumble, accordii^ as its parts are more or less continuous ; and so for 
other varieties of noise. 

" The ear, like the eye, retains for a moment of time, after the impulse 
on it has ceased, a perception of excitement. In consequence, if a sadden 
and short impulse be repeated beyond a certain degree of quickness, the 
eat loses the intervals of sUcuce and the sound appears continuous. The 
frequency of repetition necessary for the production of a continued sound 
from single impulses, is, probably, not less than sixteen times in a second, 
though the limit would appear to iJiffer in different ears, 

" If a succession of impulses occur, at exactly equal intervals of time, 
and if aU the impulses be exactly s imil ar in duration, intensity, and law, 
the sound produced is perfectly uniform and sustained, and has that pecu- 
liar and pleasing character to which we apply the term musical. In 
musical sounds there are three principal points of distinction, the pitch, 
the intensity, and the quality. Of these, the intensity depends on the 
violence of the impulses, the quality on their greater or leas abraptness, 
or, generally, on the law which regulates the excursions of the molecules 
of air originally set in motion. The pitch is determined solely by the 
trequency of repetition of the impulse, so that alt sounds, whatever be 
their loudness or quality, in which the elementary impulses occur with the 
same frequency, are at once pronounced by the ear to have the same pitch, 
or to be in unison. It is the pitch only of musical sounds whose theory 
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is sosceptible of exact reasoning, and on this tbe whole doctrine of har- 
monics is founded. Of their qualities and the molecular agitations on 
which th^ depend, we know too little to subject them to any theoretioal 



" The means by which a series of equidistant impulses, or, to speak 
more generally, by which an initial impulse of a periodical nature — can be 
produced mechanically, are extremely various. Thus if a toothed wheel 
be turned round with uniform velocity, and a steel spring be made to bear 
against its circumference with a constant pressure, each tooth, ss it passes, 
wiU receive an equal blow irom the spring, and the number of such blows 
per second will be known, if the velocity of rotation and the number of 
teeth in the wheel be known. 

" The late Professor Bobson devised an instrument in which a current 
of ail passing through a pipe was alternately intercepted and permitted to 
pass by the opening and shutting of a valve or stopcock. When this was 
performed with suf&dent frequency (which could only be done, we pre- 
sume, by giving a rapid rotatory motion to the stiqicook by wheelwork,) 
a musical tone was produced, whose pitch became more acute as the alter- 
nations became more frequent. This is precisely the principle of the 
Sirene of Baron Cagniard de la Toor.f*^^ In this elegant instrument the 
wind of a bellows is emitted through a small aperture, before which re- 
volves a circular disc, pierced with a certain number of holes arranged in 
a dicle concentric with the axis of rotation, exactly equidistant from each 
otho?, and of the same size, &c. The orifice, through which the air passes, 
is so situated, that each of these holes, during the rotation of the disc, 
shall pass over it and let through the air, but the disc is made to revolve 
so near the orifice, that in the intervals between the holes it shall act as a 
cover and intercept the air. If the holes be pierced obliquely, the action 
of the current of air aione will set the disc in motion : if perpendicular to 
the surface, the disc must be moved by wheelwork, by means of which its 
velocity of rotation is easily regulated and the number of impulses may be 
^actly counted. The sound produced is clear and sweet, like the human 

(23.) Praaouaced, Kanyar da la Tur ; llie method adopted kare, and in other caaea, 
for eidubitiog the pronunciation of words cannot be rdly explained till Fart II. chap. 
1, of tliia work, to which the reader is therefore referred ; we have, however, preferred 
giving the pronunciation where we (bought that the mere English reader might expe- 
rience any difficulty. For Greek words we have always given two pronunciations ; 
6r«t, the one now in use at Eton, and secondly, tbe one now in use at Athens; we 
prefer the latter, but the former will generally be found the only pronunciation intel- 
ligible to EngliBhmen ; where we only give one pronundalion, an Etonian and Athe- 
man would proaounee alike. 
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voice. If, instead of a tingle aperture for tnoBniittiiig the air, there be 
■everal, so disposed in a circle of equal dimension with that in which the 
holes of the disc are situated, that each shall be opposite to one corres- 
ponding hole when at rest, these will all form sounds of one pitch, and 
being heard together will reinforce each other. The Sirene sounda equally 
when plunged in water and fed by a current of that fluid as iu air ; thus 
proving that it is the number of impulses alone, and nothing depending 
on the nature of the medium in which the sound is excited, that influences 
our appreciation of its pitch. 

" In general, whatever canse produces a succession of equidistant im- 
pulses on the ear, causes the sensation of a musical sound, whether sudi 
periodicity be a consequence of periodical motions in the origin of the 
sound, or of the mode in which a single impulse is multiplied in its con- 
v^ance to the ear. For example, a series of broad palisades set edge- 
ways in a line directed from the esi, and equidistant from each other, 
will reflect the sound of a blow struck at the. end of the line nearest 
the auditor, producing a succession of echoes, which (by reason of the 
equidistance of the palisades) reach his ear at equal intervals of time 
(=2x^^^^-,f^J^)'**' and will, therefore, produce the effect of a num- 
ber <^ single impulses originating in one point. Thus a musical note will 
be produced whose pitch corresponds to a number of vibrations per second, 
equal to the quotient of the velocity of sound by twice the distance of the 
palisades. 

" A aimilar account may be given of the singing sound of a bullet, or 
other missile, traversing the air with great rapidity. The bullet, being in 
a state of rapid rotation, and not exactly alike in all its parts, presents, 
periodically, at equal intervals of space and time, some protuberance or 
rou^eas, first to one side, then to the other. Thus, an interruption to 
the imiformity of its mode of cutting through the air is periodically pro- 
duced, and reaches the air in loiter or shorter equal intervals of time, 
according as the rectilinear velocity of the bullet bears a greater op lesa 
ratio to the velocity of its rotation about its axis. 

" The echoes in a narrow passage, or apartment, of regular figure, being 
r^ularly repeated at equal very small intervals, always impress the ear 
with a musical note ; and this is, no doubt, one of the means which blind 

(24.) TbtU, auppoH the palisades to be two feet sport, and Che velocit; of saimd 
1090 feet in a second, tbe interval of time will be 2 X tot? or TsW °^ TTT °^ " 
■econd. There will, therefore, be about 272 impulies in a second, aod (he note will 
he rather sliarper than the middle C on a pianO'forte, orC on the fint legerline below 
for the treble clef, which ananerE to 256 Tibralioni in a lecond. 
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persons have of judging of the ske and shape of any room th^ happen 
to be in. But the most ordinary waya in which musical sounds are 
excited and maintained, consist in setting in vibration elastic bodies, 
whether flesihle, as stretched strings or membranes, or rigid, as steel 
springs, bells, glasses, &c., or columns of air of determinate length in- 
closed in pipes. All such vibrations consist, in a regular alternate motion, 
to and fro, <^ the particles of the vibrating body, and are performed in 
strictly equal portions of time. They are, therefore, ad^ted to produce 
musical sounds by communicating that regularly periodic initial impulse to 
the aerial molecules in contact with them which such sounds require. "('^J 

Classifying the instruments according to the means of producing the 
vibration, we have, ftom the stretched string, the violin and its varieties, 
the guitar, harp and its varieties, piano-forte and its varieties ; irom the 
membrane, the drum, tambourine, &c. ; from springs, the harmonica and 
its varieties (seraphine, accordion, concertina, &c.) ; from solid metal, 
bells, cymbals, triangle, &c. ; from glass, musical glasses, &c. ; (rom 
columns of air, flute, trumpet, horn, bassoon, trombone, serpent, ophi- 
deide, oi^an pipe, flageolet, clarionet, &c. " The most usual means of 
exciting the vibrations of a column of aii' in a pipe is by blowing into, or 
rather over it, either at its open end, or at an orifice made for the purpose 
at the side, or by introducing a smalt current of air into it, through an - 
apertureof a peculiar construction, called a reed, provided with a "tongue," 
or flexible elastic plate, which nearly stops the aperture, and which is 
alternately forced away by the current of air, and returns by its elasticity, 
thus producing a continual and regularly periodic series of interruptions 
to the uniformity of the stream, and, of course, a sound in the pipe cor- 
responding to their frequency. Except, however, the reed be so con- 
structed as to be capable of vibrating in unison, or nearly go, with, at 
least, one of the modes of vibration of the cdlmnn of air in the pipe, the 
sound of the reed only wiD be heard, the resonance of the pipe will not 
be called into play, and the pipe will not speak; or will speak but feebly 
&nd imperfectly, and yield a false tone."(^) 

In all these cases, the modes of produdng vibrations are the device of 
man ; we must now turn to the contomplation of the most perfect and 
beautiM of instruments, the organ of the voice. Its construction is difii- 
cult to appreciate, hut the preceding observations are sufficient to teach us 
to admire even where we cannot comprehend it. It is only by thus com- 
paring the results of man's ingenuity with the works of nature, which 

(25.) Henchell, ib., par. 138—146. 
(26.) HeracheU, ib., par. 187. 
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seem to ha.ve existed in their present perfection froiu the beginning, that 
we can properly realise both the greatness and littleness of man's intellect ; 
its greatness in what it has achieved, its littleness in the immeasmable 
distance between its works and its Creator's. 

The following is Sir John Herschell's condensed account of the organ 
of the voice. 

" Almost ever; animal has a voice or cry peculiar to itself, originating 
in an apparatus destined for that purpose, of more or lees complexity. 
The voice is most perfect and varied in man and in birds, which, however, 
differ extremely in the d^iee in which they possess this important gift. 
In quadrupeds, it is limited to a few uncouth screams, bellowings, and 
other noises, pofectly unmusical in their character, while in many birds 
it assumes the form of musical notes of great richnras and power, or even 
of articulate speech. In the homan species alone, and that only in some 
rare instances, we find the power of imitating with the voice every imagi- 
nable kind of noise, with a perfect resemblance, and of uttering musical 
tones of a sweetness and delicacy attainable by no instrument. But in 
all, without exception, (miless, perhaps, the chirp of the grasshopper, or 
cricket, be one,) the sounds of the voice are produced by a toind iTtsira- 
ment, by the cdumn of air contained in the mouth, throat, and anterior 
part of the windpipe, set in vibration by the issue of a stream of air from 
the lungs through a membranous slit in a kind of valve placed in the throat. 
In man and in quadrupeds, this organ is single, but in birds, as M. Savart 
(^'> has shewn, it is double, a valve of the kind above mentioned being 
placed at the opening of each of the two great branches into which the 
trachea first divides itself as it enters the lungs, just before they unite into 
one common windpipe. 

" The oigana of the voice, in man, consist of 

" I. The Thorax, t*^' which, by the aid of the diaphragm C*») and the 
twenty-four intercostal I'") muscles acting on the lungs within, and alter- 
nately compressing and dilating them, performs the office of a bellows. 

" 2, The trachea,!*') a cartilaginouB*^') and elastic pipe which termi- 

(27.) Pronounced " Savar," 

(28.) " Thoralu," the cheat, a Greek wurd. 

(29.) " Dai'sfrftm," the midrif, » Greek term ; ." dhiafraGma," in Modern 
Greek. 

(30.) Intercoital ; inter, between, coital, the ri1]>. 

(31.) " Tre-kiiB," or "trak'iv," (Ae windpipt, from (he Greek r^a^iTx (trSkaiB, 
or trakhia in M. G.) rough ; on account of its roughness. 

(32.) " KartilnJ-inBS," partaking of the nature of eartilage (" kar'lilij") or 
griilU. 
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nates in the longs by an infinity of roots or bronchife/^) and whose upper 
extremity is formed into a spedes of head called the laiynx.C' situated in 
the throat, and composed of fire eUatic cartilages, of whidi the uppermost 
b called the ^ngtottis,'^) whose office it is to open and shu 
the ^wrture of the exterior ^ottia, and which conatitutea thi 
larynx. 

" 3. The epiglottis, whCTe it adheres to the larynx, ia i 

. the tongue, and fonns a somewhat concave valve of a para 

whose base is towards the tongue, and which, by its con- 

the pressure of the food and liquids as they pass over it 

swallowing. 

" 4. Within the laiynx, rather above its middle, betwet 
and arytenoid cartilages,'^' are two elastic ligamcnta''^) li 
ment of a drum slit in the middle, and forming an aperture o 
angle with the eiterior glottis, and which is called the in 
glottis. TMa slit in adults is about four-fifths of an incl 
twelfth of an inch broad. This aperture is provided with i 
enlai^ and contract it at pleasure, and otherwise modify tb 
laryni. 

" B . The tongue, the cavity of the fauces,'™' the lips, teei 

(33.) Properly bronchio, from the Greek 0fiyxi» (broB-kio, 
M. G.) the plural diminutive of fffiyX"^ (broNkoa or vronlun in H. 
The ihroat, then, lerminatea in s vait number of littte throatt. 

(34.) " Liriiu," (lie English adaptation of the Greek >.a^uy^, 
same meaning. 

(35.) The "ipiglBtig" or "Spigloti*" from the Greek, iVl (!pi 
(glotis, or glottie in M. G.), the Dpper opening o( the larrni sitnatei 
of the tongue yhona or yXwaati {glore or olo«8a in M. G.) 

(36.) " PHr^biJlik," like a parabols (" pSrab-ola"), the curve v 
bj the pauBge of any thing projected through the air; ai water iuuin 

(37.) '■Thai'roid" from Sy^io'i (thiuTioa, or thireoi' in M. G,) 
ti^of (aidoe, or idhos in M. G.) teiemblance ; a pieix of gristle, so 
resemblance to a shield. " It i> harder and more prominent in men tl 
forma the jromam Adami" (pomBm ad-mnai), or Adam's apple. Tl 
cartilage it funnel ihaped, from o^iTautt (Sriutiinn, or ari'lenE 
funnel, and tHof. 



Hooper, Medical Dictionary. 
(39,) "FobIi," Latin fori 
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with its velum pendulun,^**^ and the uvula,(*') a pendulous, conical, mus- 
cular body, which perfomu the office of a ralve between the throat and 
nostrils, as well as perhaps the cavity of the nostrils themselves, ore all 
concerned in modifying the impulse given to the breath as it issues &om 
the larynx, and producing the variona consonants and vowels, according 
to the different capacities and shapes of their internal cavity. 

" In speaking or singing, the glottis, it has been generally supposed, 
performs the part of a reed. The membranes of which it is composed 
being kept at a greater or less state of tension by the muscles with which 
it is provided, and its opening expanded or contracted according to the 
d^;ree of gravity or acntenesa of the sound to be uttered. But the tone 
thus originally produced by the glottis is sustained and reinforced by the 
column of air in the larynx, throat, and month, whose dimensions and 
figure are susceptible of great variation by the action of the innumerable 
muscles which give motion to thia complicated and intricate put of our 
frame. Thus in a general way we may conceive how the voice is pro- 
duced and modified; but when we would penetrate further into particulars, 
the difficulties presented by the organs of voice are even greater than 
those which beset the invet^igation of those of hearing."'**) 

It is not our purpose to enter into the various theories which have been 
proposed for the solution of the difficulties presented by this interesting 
question; they would be out of place in a popular work like the present, 
and the reader who requires a more complete account of the nature of 
sound is referred to Sir John Herschell's own treatise, from whieh we 
have already made such lengthy extracts. Some general account of the 
nature of sound, and of the action of the human organs of speech, was 
necessary for the appredation of the experiments made by Professors 
Willis and Whealstone, (which we shall shortly have occasion to specify,) 
and to such we have confined ourselves. 

The general science of sound b called Acoustics,^"* and that portion of 
the science of Acoustics which relates to the voice only, is termed PJut- 

(40.) " Vilinii pen-dinlm." " The soft palate. The >oft part of ibe palate, 
which foinu two archaa affixed lateral]; to llie loDgue and pharrni." — Hooper. 
Fharjni, " fSrio*," " Tlie muicular bag at the back part o( the mouth." — Hooper. 

(41.) " Yu'viuls." Latin diminutive of una, a grape. 

(42.) Herachea ib. parr. 346—352. 

(43.) Or " Skauitilu," from the Greek laitiii (ikauo, or akuo in M. G.), / hear. 
whence the adjective BuovirTUci; (ekauitikot, or akuttikoi- in M. G.), rtlating to 
haarmg. Thii Icrm being entirely lubjeCtiTe (relating to the unutioni of the per- 
ceivei) is highl; appropriate. 
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nelicsS**) HionetMaf"' ia tterefore a braitcb of Acoustics, and treats of 
Bounds of a peculiar nature only (namely, articulate sounds/*') produced 
by a peculiar instnunent (the human organ of voice). Professor Willis's 
eiperiments tend to shew that the same sounds may be also produced 
mechamcalh/,i"i or, in other words, by a human eontrtvauce, a circum- 
stance gready tending to give us a clearer idea of their nature. 



Chaptee 2.— on ABTICWIATE SPEECH IN GENERAL. 

It is imposuble for ns to suppose those whom we address ignorant of 
reading and wiitingi but it is at the same time difficult for them to form 
a just conception of the real natufe of spoken language, while they habi- 
tually refer it to the conrcntional symbols by which it is usually indicated 
— ne can hardly say, lepieaented. Let them ima^e themselves trans- 
ported to some part of the world where alphabetical writing is unknown, 
as to China. Let thran listen to what is uttered. What is it they bearf 
A succession of sounds, each one being an "undivided unit, which cannot 
properly be said to be compounded of several others, as a teritten word is 

(44.) " FonStika," from tlie Greek ^ni (foni), tka ttiet, vhence tlw B^i'ctiTV 
^wrirrixe; (foni'tikoa, or fonitikor in M. G,), relattd to Ikt rote*. 

(45.) It is preferable to coniideT the nimei of (deuces which Icrmiiutte in iei u 
lingitlu', ud not ai plural. In Preach we have la phyiiqaa, la micantque, ftc, ia 
German dit Phyiii, dit Mtchanik, kc, all in tlie f^muune lingular, ■niweiing (o 
ow pht/tiei, Buchmtltt, ftc In the words «aiic, aTitkmetie, we have al*D preserred 
the singular form. 

(46.) In Latin, the word artieultu dgmSei a little joint, or lint. Sound which 
it artieulaltd consists of a number of smaU fragments linkad logelkir. It thes* 
fragments are not perceptibly iiitinet, the effect would be one of EnnfiiiiiUy, and the 
result would be inarlieulale. This may be illustrated thus : if we plaj fbnr eonse- 
catiTe DOtea on one string of a violin, itacealo, m simply with a separate bow far 
esch, the resultiiig uunds are arlieulate ; they will be less so, if the notes be ilurrtd 
or all played with one bow; but if the finger be allowed to ttidt down the finget- 
bosid from the fint to the fourth position, Ihe bow being kept in action, all clearness 
ceases, i. e., the sound becomes cnntiniiaiu and inarliculatt. ArtioiUaa is, however, 
by general consent, confined to ipttth : a man speaks ulicalalely, and one nun man 
articulately than another; a beast speaks inarti'cuiafefy. Articulate is hence oftea 
synoDymous with distinct. Homer calls men /tiftXK (mSropes), hva ^ija 
(maira, or mira in U. G.), I diriiU, and i^ (ops)i 'i^e rofc«, because of the dii- 
HnclfragmeJitt eftouiid which they utter in speakii^. 

(47-> But not by any meani so dearly or beautifully as by the human voice. 
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of lettere."^') Each sound is doe to one impnlae given bi the ur % the 
organs of voice, and the first and most obvious way of representing these 
sounds would be to have a separate character for each separate sound; 
that is, a sign which should direct any one who sees it tliat he is to give 
the air a similar impulse. The nmnber of these characters would be 
immense, and some means would have to be devised for reducing It. For 
this purpose we must reflect iqion the manner in whieh the comjdicat«d 
machine of the human body acts. There is not a single motion in this 
machine, however simple to outward ^tpearance, which is not leally the 
result of the motion of many parts, the individual motions of each part 
being wholly imperceptible. We should therefore conclude, that the im- 
pulse given to the air is the result of the action of numerous portions of 
the human machine ; that the impulses differ from one another only by 
the different manner in which these parts come into action, and that we 
ma; therefore simplify our representations of these impulses by having 
characters which shall recall the action of each part separately, (or as 
neariy so as may be convenient,) and the number of these actions which 
occur simultaneously. 

A little con^deration would shew us that there is one action which is 
common to all the soimds heard, and which in fact constitutes the veiy 
essence of the sound, — it is the production of voice, the rude clay as it 
were, which is subsequently moulded into the various forms of sound 
afterwards perceived. This voice we may easily discover, in a general 
way, is the result of some action in the throat, no matter what.!*' P How 
then are the different modifications produced. By action of the throat, 
and of the cavities of the mouth and its various parts, would be the 
MiBwer which we should almost immediately return. Let us then have 
characters, we might say, to represent these actions; it will not be neces- 
sary to represent the voice itself, because that must be understood 
throughout. 

That such considerations as these originally actuated the framers of 
alphabets there cannot be much doubt, and if there were, it would be 

(1.) "Du Wort tritt in der lebeadigea Sprache urEpnioglich alg ungetheilW 
Einheit hervor; ea wird nicht eigeotlich tatammengeiettl BUi Lauten, wie «tws du 
gtichriebene Wort aua Buchitaben. Eist in der BetTBchtung zerlegen wir du 
Wort in nine Elements, uad aenneii dleee SpraMaute." — Bekker; AaiJUhrticht 

(2.) In Uie preceding Chapter ve have given a short general account of the parti 
of the hnnun organino, b; which tlie production of voice ■■ effected ; but tliia is of 
no importance in the preaent caae. We do not now desire to knon Adw the original 
voice ii prifdaetd, but how it is modified when produced. 
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dissipated upon discoTering that the oldest known alphabets never use 
my characters to represent the voice, but only such as represent the action 
of the parts of the mouth, &c. upon the voice. 

There are, however, three kinds of action which sbonld be carefully 
discriminated: 

FiKST, — ^Where the parts of the mouth, &c. do not touch, and are 

not brought very neariy in contact ; 
Second, — Where the parts of the mouth, &c. ore rea% in contact; 
TfliED, — Where the parts of the mouth, kc. are brought very nearly 
in contact, and a small aperture is left through which the voice is 
suffered to escape. 
A^un, there are two modes in which each of these kinds of action may 
take effect: 

PiRST, — The voice may be formed simultaneously with the other 

actions; 
Second, — A whisper (as the sighing of the wind through the trees, 
or more familiarly, through a pair of bellows, being independent 
of the action of the larynx) may precede or succeed the formation 
of the voice. 
We have thus learned in a general way how to analyse the spoken 
sounds which we may chance to hear. Each kind and mode of action 
gives rise to a class of modifications of the original voice-sound, to which 
names have been affixed, as follows : — 

PlEST KIND, — Vowels: 

First mode — Simple fowelt. 
Second mode — A^irated Vowels. 
Second kind, — £xp2onve CoiMonanb, or Mutes: 

First mode — Spoken, or Sonorous, or Loquent, or Compressed, or 

Vibrated, or Flat, or Thick, or Heavy, or Yoice Consonants. 
Second mode — Whispered, or Mute, or Suaurrant, or Uncom- 
pressed, or Simple, or Sharp, or Thin, or Light, or Voiceless 
Consonants. 
Third kind, — Continuous Comonartts, or Semivocala : 
First mode — Spoken, or &c. (as before), Consonants. 
Second mode — WUtpered, or &c. (as before). Consonants. 
These we shall hereafter consider in detail; it is enough for the present 
that we have learned to separate the compound sounds into several 
articulate sounds, — that is, distinct fragments of sound, forming the links 
of the cbaiuB of utterance, — and these articulate sounds into intonations 
and articnlationt, which terms correspond respectively to the words cofce 
and modifica^oni (which we have adopted), although they are not gene- 
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rally used in bo strict a sense as that which we have tiiought proper to 
assign to these latter pbrases.t^J 

We cannot here enter into the questian of the origin of speech, or the 
oripnal meaning of uttered soonda; such discussions belong exdusively 
to works upon e^ntology/*) Our ol^ect is to investigate the elements of 
ipoken sounds considered as sounds dmply, without any reference to tiie 
ideas which tikey are intended to recall. It seems scarcely neoessaiy to 
mraition aiqrtbing which is so self-evident, were it not that taie of the 
most pertinaciously repeated arguments against the introdnction of an 
alphabetical ^fst«m which shall truly represent the sounds uttered by the 
speaker, is derived from etymology only. This argoment we shall take 
occasion to state at length, and attempt to refiite, in a subsequent chapter. 



Chapter 3.— ON THE VOWELS IN GENERAL. 

Wx shall now consider generally the first kind of action of the parts of 
the mouth, mentioned in the last chapter, and the first mode ; that is the 
simple vowels. 

The Phenidans, to whom is ascribed the invention of the alphabet 
from which those used in Europe have been derived, seem only to have 
discriminated three cases ; thej(«(, where the tongue was depressed, and 
the mouth well opened, (this corresponds to the exclamation ah !) ; the 
tecond, where the apertore of the mouth was greatly diminished by the 
tongue approachii^ the roof of the mouth while the lips were opened 
transversely, (this corresponds to the Scotch word ee for eyej ; and the 
third, where the tongue was depressed, as in the first case, and the lips 
were projected and rounded (this corresponds to the French word oil, the 

(3.) We apealc of mi atticvlaltd lielttm, mcBJung one in which all the Joiutt 
have been fastened togelher 1>y gome material trhich suppliea the place of the natural 
ligunent. In the rame ^ny the differeat nodificatians of which we bare spolcen 
serve (a connect the otherwiie di^ointed set of voice sounds, and hence the; may be 
termed ar(tcu(a(ioni ; while if we regard the articulations onl;, they are of course 
incapable of sounding except upon being inlonsij bj' the voice, whence the term 
inlDnation is naturally derived. 

(4.) From the Greek irvfu; (et'iumos, and sometimes nearly etsh'iumos ; or 
et'imos in M. G.), true; and Xoyoc (Ifigos, or loooe in M. G.), teori. The word 
Etymology properly ligniGei the tcienee of tracing aordi to thiir frue roott, but it 
is frequently used in a more general sense. 
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echo of the English too). These three positions were accordingly indi- 
cated by marks, which in the Hebrew language received the names of 
tiUf, god, u>auS^> 

Such marlcs may be executed in a great variety of mauneis. The two 
words character and tetter, which we employ in English for those parti- 
cular marks which represent the elements of speech, have rd'erence to the 
two moat obvious ways of making them, cither by engravii^^i or by 
nnrorin^^^ some pigment upon any prepared surface. 

We shall henceforth employ the word letter in the signi£catian of a 
mark made to itulicate a certain potition of the parti of the mouth, 
neceasaryfor a peculiar modi^ation of the voice; and by the phrase, the 
toitnd of a letter, we shall designate the result of this action upon the 
voice. 

The three letters, called in Hebrew, alef, yod, wau, indicate the central 
and two extreme positions in the first mode of the first kind of the action 
of the parts of the mouth upon the voice, and were all which the inven- 
tors of alphabets thought of diacriimnating. But between these extreme 
positions lie an infinite number of others, and the subtlety of oui oi^ans 
is such that we are able to glide by almost imperceptible degrees, from 
one position to another, and to each position will of conrse correspond a 
different modification of the voice. 

Of the difi'erence of these modifications we can only judge by contratt. 
Hence arise two sources of fallacy ; either, the ear becomes confiised after 
hearing one sound r^teated after anotber several times in succession, and 
loses the power of distinguishing between them ; or, it becomes so alive 
to the effects of contrast that it hears a distinction where the less culti- 
vated ear is not aware of any. Slight difi'erences which occur in speaking, 

(5,) These names are written according to the aystem in Part 11, chap. 1. ffau 
is pronounced wow. The use of marks was obvious enough, u the simplest method 
of recalling aaunda vid idess ; but inasmuch as it is much more difficult to analyse 
■Quads than it is to conceive thoughts, marks were necessarily used for the eipiesaiou 
of ideas (in what is called idaaiogical writing, or idtagraphy) long before the; WMe 
employed as repreaentaCivea of the elements of sound. 

(6.) From the Greek ^a^aunr^ (kirSio, or kbsrasM in M. G.), I mgrave, ii 
derived the suhatantive ^i^Mcrii^ (kSraktir, or kbaroklir' in H. G.), ptop<~~'~ ~~ 
tngraetT, and hence any thing engraeen; this is our word character. 

(7.) From the Latin lino (laino), I tmear, cornea the auhstaative Ii'tar 
Vr«), a itnear, whence our word letter. Engraving was more obvious than p 
and required less preparation; at the some time it ia more durable. It is odI 
paintings are entirely excluded from the effects of the atmosphere that Ibey ( 
sent, alter the lapse of centuries, the fresh ^ipearance of the Pompeiau and E 
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although Duuked enough to fonn what ia termed a pecnUar prommdation, 
are not conddered sufficient to be distioguuhed by separate names «- 
chanctOTS, when occuning in the tame language ; while the fame ali^t 
distinctions are oflen of great intportanoe in the pronnnciation of other 
langoages. Thus we pronounce the italicized vowel in "carry" diffe- 
rently from that in " teat," but we believe them to be both essentially the 
same, the only difference being that the second is accented and the first 
unaccented ; and any one who should attempt to distingolBh these sounda 
as being essentially different, the miaccented and accented forms of two 
separate vowels, would most probably be unable to convince an Engliah- 
man of the fact, and would therefore only lose hia labour. Nevertheless 
snch is undoubtedly the case, and the two sounds are distinguished by 
different characters (y and 1 respectively) in Polish, and also (by other 
forms) in Bnssian, and, we believe, all other Slavonic languages. It 
would be unwise t^i attempt to make a distinction In Enj^h, because the 
distinction is not felt and therefore not strictly observed. 

F What points of the scale ought we then to mark, is a question which 
may wdl be nused, and might, we think, be as justly asked of the sounds 
produced by drawing a violin bow across a string, stopped at different 
places by the fingers. There are an infinite number of places where the 
finger may rest, but only a certain number of them are designated by the 
notes of music. As regards music, it may be said, the distances can be 
fortunately made the subject of mathematical investigation, and can be 
therefore accurately fixed, as they correspond to certain fixed nimibers of 
vibrations which the string has to perform in a second of tune. But, 
P how are the numbers of these vibrations themselves fixed. We are here 
thrown back upon the ultimate resource,— the feeling for the propriety of 
sound,— ^an entirely subjective standard, varying with each individual.f*' 

(8.) To thia It nmy be objected, tliat each indiTidual EUTives at the same con- 
cliuion leipecling the proper number of vibrations. This is an error, aa may be 
shewn in tno wajs. First, those who have not been properlj tutored, rarely succeed 
at flnt in hitting the divisioDS of the scale, which depend upon the proporllon which 
the numbeis of vibrations bear to each other ; it is only a few persons who have been 
■0 framed as to iDtuiliTely strike out those divisions, which by the common consent 
of (he experienced is esteemed the best. Again, even where there is perfect agree- 
ment respecting the rslalice number of vibrations, there is a difference respectitig the 
abiolate number ; as may he remarlced on a, great scale iu the differences of the pitch in 
use at the Italian Opera in Paris and in London, aqd the London Philharmonic Concerts 
and that established by Prof. Hollah. All, except the last, are purely the result of 
individual caprice. Again it may be objected, tliat there is a natural arrangement, 
due entirely to the relations of a few simple numbers; the extent to which this is 
true or false cou only be determined by accurate calculalions, for which the reader it 
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It is impoasible that any person in analysmg Bmiuds can do more than 
analyse his own eensationa. In proposing characters for sounds, he pro- 
poses characters which represent certain of bis sensations, which sensa- 
tions may never occor in any other individual.!^) p How then can we 
hope to render this subjectiTity objective.^'*) We cannot do it perfectly 
without the aid of a machine. The most accurate description of the posi- 
tion of the parts of the mouth will not suffice, if only for this reason, that 
as there are no two persons of precisely the same features or stature, so 
we may reasonably conclude that no two persons possess oi^ans of voico 
<rf precisely the same form and calibre,(i'> and of this idea the vast diffe- 
rence in the quality of voices, b a corroboration. It is ea^ to say, 
"make a string vibrate in cur, G12 times in a second, and you will expe- 
rience the sensation represented by the musical note C, on the third apace, 
treble cH."<") If we could say, " draw out a pipe to the length of 4j^ 
iltches, and vocalize it, you will experience the sound represented by g," 
we should have the same certainty as to spoken sounds. Tkis u what 
Prof, ffillis has to a certain extent accomplished. 

These remarks will tend to shew the great importance of constructing 
successful speaking machines, raising them far above the grade of simple 
curiosities, and placing them in the rank of necessaries for kuman im- 
provement. At present if we wish to acquire any new sounds, ? what is 
the process which we have to undergo. We first obtain some person 
who, we hope, is c^ble of producing them, (a professor of languages, — 
and how often is our hope deceived 1) ; we request him to pronounce the 
sounds over and over again, trying at the same rime to imitate them our- 

referred to Herachell on Sound, parr. 208 — 265, " Of musical intervals, of barmony 
tnd temperament." We have been induced lo dwell on tlis aubjective foundalion of 
miuic, a« well sa of the vowel loimda, because, conceiviiig sound aa something ei- 
traneoua (objectJTe), we are too apt to ima^ne that the laws which ^vem it are 
alto entirel; objective. 

(9.) As, lo take en esCreme case, sensations of sound in one bom deaf. 

(10.) The reader must by this time have become familiar with the words nift- 
jlclivt and oAjeclfee, lately introduced into English from the Gennan philosophical 
nomeoGlature. They maj be explained thus: all things may be divided into senu- 
tioos and their causes ; the Gnt bave reference to the individual or nihject only, the 
rest an entirely extraneous and form the objteU of hia leniationa. Those Cbioga are 
tubjtttiva then, which relate to tbe n« (ich) ; and ahjtctitie, which relate to the not- 
Me (nichtich), according to Kant's phraseology. 

(11.) "Kiliber," properly "KaBbr," French, fcr the "bore of a cannon;" and 
hence " capacity of mind," ice Mr. Smart Bays, that it i« accented " Kal'iber" in 
the fint, and " KKliber" in the second signification, ■• 

(12.) This is the teat bj which the pitch of Professor HuUah's tuning forks ia 
determined. 
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Belveg, and mbmitttng the sonnd produced to his judgment. If this 
person were ture of produciDg the leqniied sonnd each time, with nner- 
ling accural^, nothing better conld be dedied, but we shall hardly find 
any one who can pronounce any single word twenty times in socoeanon 
with perfect identity of tone and mimner, so that a foreigner (pawns 
unaccostomed to the sonnd are the onfy fair jndges,) wonhl feel lure that 
he had the same standard to imitate. Great practise may enable the 
speaker to pronoonce a word in precisely the same manner, each time 
that he employs it, bnt it is a feat which not one in a thousand can 
execnte. We speah feeling upon this point owing to the numerous 
disappointments we have ourselTcs experienced, and the great difficulty 
we have encountered in ohtainii^ masters who either would or eottld 
discriminate sounds with sufficient accuracy for onr purpose. Here then 
we see the necessity for a speaking machine, of a character, indeed, greatly 
superior to anything which has as yet been constructed, and we cannot 
but express an earnest hope that those whose acouiate and well tntored 
oi^aoB of hearing and mechanical genius qualify them for the task, will 
not neglect it. Enough has been done to prove its pTacticdAUti/, let us 
hope that the present century will see it executed. 

We shall now proceed to give an account of the experiments of Frofes- 
sOTs 'tmiis and Wheatstone, premising the following definitions. The 
sound heard when the voice is modified by the first mode c^ the first land 
of action of the voice is termed a voael ; the letter which recalls this 
peculiar modification ia the vowel lign. By the phrase " the vowel a," 
we mean the vowel represented by a ; by the " vowel sign a," we mean 
the letter or sign a itself. 

" The vowels," says Prof. Wheatsfone,f'*) " are formed by the voice, 
modified, but not interrupted, by the various positions of the tongue and 
lips. Their differences depend on the proportions between the aperture 
of the lips and the internal cavity of the mouth, which is altered by the 
different elevations of the tongue." This definition accurately accords 
with that which we have given. 

The following extract contains so much of Prof. Willis's papert'" as 
bears upon this subject. We have given it at great length because the 
original paper being published in a set of philosophical transactions is not 
easily procured by those who may feel an interest in the subject. 

(13.) LondoQ and Weatminitet Reviev, Oct. 1837, p. 31. 

(14.) On the Voael Soundi, and on Ratd Orgaa-Plpti, read 24th Nov. 1828, 
and leth Much, 1639, bafore the Ciunbiidge Fhiloaophical -Society (in whose pre- 
aence all lbs eiperimenta were performed,) and printed in their tranwcUonl; toL 3, 
p«per 10. 
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" The generality of writers who have treated on the rowel Bonnds, 
appear never to have looked beyond the vocal organs for their origin. 
Apparently aBsinniiig the actnnl forms of these organs to be essendal to 
tiieir production, they have contented themselves with describing with 
minute precisiou the relative positions of the tongue, palate, and teeth, 
peculiar to each vowel, or with giving accurate measurements of the cor- 
reapondii^ separation of the lips, and of the tongoe and uvula, considering 
vowels in fitot more in the light of physiological fdnctioiis of the human 
body, than as a branch of acoustics. 

" Some attempts, it is true, have been made at various times to imitate 
by mechanical means the sounds of the human voice. Friar Bacon, Al- 
bertus Magnus, and others, are said to have constructed machines of this 
land, but they were probably mere deceptions, like soma contrivances 
which may be found in the works of Eircher, and other writers of the 
same description .('*> The Abb^ Mical (according to Bivarol''"^) made 
two cobssal heads which were capable of pronouQciiig entire sentences, 
but the artist having destroyed them in a fit of disappointment at not 
recdving his expected reward from the government, and having left no 
trace of their construction, we are left completely in the dark, as to the 
means employed by him to produce the different sounds. He died about 
the year 1786. The only attempts which have a claim to a scientific 
character, are those of Kratzenstein and Kempelen ;(") these gentiemen 
were both occupied about the year 1770, in the mechanical imitation of 
the voice, and have both in the most candid manner disclosed the means 
employed by them, and the results of their experiments, the first in a 
prize essay presented to the Academy of Petersburg in 1780,("J and the 
second in a separate treatise.^") 

(15.) " Kircber, JTuiur^ia, p. 303. Bp. Vilkiiu, D«lalu>, p. 104. Schottus, 
Ittehaniea. Hgd. Pnoun., p. 240, and Magia Vniv. II, 155. B. Ports, Bfagia 
Nat. p. 287. The hvitibla Girl was a contrivuice of IMb Mod ; aee Nitk. Joun. 
1802, p. 56, 1B07, p. 69." The hciiible Girl it described uid explained in Bren- 
«CT, Natural Magic, pp. 161—164. Kircher is pronounced "Klrlthar." 

(16.) '■ Kivaiol, Diicaan mr fUnivenaliti de la langva Franfaiie. Borgnis, 
TraiU dm Mackinei ImitaUvt,, p. 160." MicaO, KivarotnMikil, Bivatgl, re- 
spectivdy. 

(17.) " Krfita'aiuhlajn-," tuid " Eemp'slsn." 

(IB.) "The abitiact of Ihii Euay will be found in the Act. Acad. Ptinp. for 
1780, and the whole Eauiy in the Jimrnof da Phyiique, voL 21. See sin Youug'i 
Nat. Phil. I, p. 783." 

(19.) " L< Micaniime da ta parole itiivl de la deicnptiim d'une Machiiu par- 
lanit, par 11. de Keinptlan; Vienne, 1791. Dr. Darwin muM alio be reckoned 
among Ihe medunicai iniUlon of apeech; aea Danrin'a T*mph s/ Nature, 1803, 
Nirte XI." 
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" Eratzenstein's attempts were limited to the prodnctjon of the rowels 
a, e, 0, u, i.t***) by means of a reed of a novel and ingenious construction 
sttaehed to certun pipes, some of them of most pntesqae and complicated 
Sgore, for which no reason ia ofFerred, uve that eiperience had shewn 
these forms to be the best adapted to the prodnction of the sounds in 
question. 

" Kempelen's treatise abounds with original and happ; iDustrations, 
and the author ia no less remarkable for his ingenuity and success, than 
for the very lively and amosing way in which he has treated his subject. 
None of these writers, however, have succeeded in dedudng any g^eneral 
principles. 

" Kempelen's mistake, like that of every other writer on this subject, 
appears to lie in the tacit assumption, that every illustration is to be 
sought for in the form and action of the oi^ans of speech themselTes,^") 
which, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, can never, I con- 
tend, lead to any accurate knowledge of the subject. It is admitted by 
these writers,'**) that the mouth and its apparatus was constructed for 
Other purposes besides the production of vowek, which appear to be 
merely an incidental use of It, every part of its stracture being ad^ted to 
iiirthei the first great want of the creature, his nourishment. Besides, 
the vowds are mere affections of sound, which are not at all beyond the 
reach of human imitation in many ways, and not inseparably coimect«d 
with the human organs, although they are most perfect^ produced by 
them : just so, musical notes are formed in the laiynx in the highest pos- 
sible purity and perfection, and our best musical instruments offer moe 
humble imitations of them ; but whoever dreamed of seeking from the 
larynx an explanation of the laws by which musical notes are governed. 
These considerations soon induced me, upon entering on this investigation, 
to lay down a different plan of operations ; namely, n^lecting entirely 

(20.) " 1 use theie Utters throughout with the continental pronunciKtion." Bj 
thu, Profeuor Willia meuu that these voneli represent the aounds expreued by the 
italic leuers in " paalni, there, bone, rule, pique," respectively. 

(21.) " Kempelen's definitiou of a vowel, for instance, is deduced entirely from 
the organs of speech, ' Une voyelle est done ua son de la voix qui eat conduit poi la 
langue aux li^vres, qui le laissent sortir par leur ouverture. La difference d'une 
voyelle it I'autre n'eat pioduite que par le passage plus on mains large que la langue 
ou Us lidires, au btea ces deux parties ensemble accordent It la voii.' J 106." [' A 
vowel, then, is merely the sound of the voice, that is conducted by the tongue Co the 
lips, which allow it to escape at their opening. The differenee between the vowels is 
merely produced by the narrowing or widening of the passage left fin the voice by 
the tongue or lips, oi both.'] 

(22.) " Kempelen, { 98." 
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the organs of speech, to detennine, if poBsible, by experiments upon the 
usual acoustic instnunetits, what forms of cavities or other conditions, an 
essential to the production of these sounds, after which, by comparing 
these with the Twious positions of the human organs, it might be possible, 
not only to deduce the explanation and reason of their various positions, 
but to separate those parts and motions which are destined for the per- 
formance of their other functions, from those which are immediately pecu- 
liar to speech (if such exist). 

" In repeating experiments of this kind, it must also be kept in mind, 
that the difference between the vowels, depends entirely upon contrast,C> 
and that they are therefore best distinguished by quick transitions from 
one to the other, and by not dwelling for any length of time upon any 
one of them. A simple trial will convince any person, that even iu the 
human voice, if any given vowel be prolonged by singing, it soon becomes 
impossible to distinguish what vowel it is. 

" Vowels are quite a different affection of sound from both pitch and 
quality, and must be carefully distinguished from them. By quality, I 
mean that property of sound by which we know the tone of a violin from 
that of a flute or of a trumpet. Thus we say, a man has a dear voice, a 
nasal voice, a thick voice, and yet his vowels are quite distinct from each 
other. Even a parrot, or Mr. Punch, in speaking, wUl produce A's and 
O's and E's, which are quite different in their qualitt/ from human vowels, 
and whidi are nevarthdess distinctly A's and O's and E's. Again, as to 
pitch, all the vowels may be sung upon many notes of the scale, but of 
this more hereafter. * « « * 

(23.) " Kempelen has remarked this witb his luual acutenesi. DescribiDg one 
of hu earty experimenCs, with a machiae" resembHiig: a wiiie.^Iai!B, Ihe handle of 
which is perforated and provided nith a reed. " &om which he obtained some of 
the vowels by covering its month with hia left hand; he says, ' J'obtins d'^oid 
diveraes Toyelles, auivant que j'ouTrois plna on moin la main gauche. Mais cela 

et les doigts. Loraqu'au contraire jo conservoia pendant qiielque tems la mime 
poaitian quelconque de la main, il me paroissoit que je D'entendoia qu'un A. Je 
tirai bientftt de ceci la coD»iquent«, que les aona de la parole ne deviennent hien 
distineU, que par la proportion qui eiiste entr'eux, et qu'ils n'obtiennent leur parfaite 
clait^ que dans la liaison dea mots entiers et des phrases,' p. 400." [' I began by 
obtaining several vowels, in proportJon as 1 covered the openii^ more or less wi(!i 
my left hand. But I could not obtain them eicept 1 chaoged the positions of my 
hand and Gngera in rapid auccesgion. If I retained my hand in any one position for 
any length of time, I seemed to hear nothing but A, 1 was not slaw in deducjng 
from this, that the sounds of speech are only rendered distinct by the relation exist- 
ing between them, and do not become perfectly clear, till they are comiecled into 
entire words and phrases.'] 
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" It is agreed on bU bands tliat the constradkin of tlie orguu of Hpeedi 
so far resemble & reed (H^an-pipe, that the sound is geuersUd by a vibrs* 
tory qtparatns in the laiynx, answering to the reed, by which the pitch 
or number of vibrations in a given time is determined^ and that this 
sound is afterwards modified and altered in its quality, by the cavities of 
the month and nose, whii^ answer to the pipe that cajgaa buildcn attach 
to the reed for a similaT purpose. Accordingly, the whole of the pheno- 
mena which I am about to describe, will be found to result from the ap- 
plication of reeds to pipes and cavities of different and varying magmtnde. 

" Now it is impoi-tant to the sncoess of these experiments, that the 
tone produced by the reed should be as smooth and pure as possible. 
The coarse tone of the common organ leed completely unfits it for the 
purpose, and hence we find both Kempelen and Kiatzenston endeavour- 
ing to ameliorate it Kempelen made the tongue of ivoiy, and ooveied 
its under nde, as well as the porti(m of the reed against which it beat, 
with leather. Eratzensteiu snececded better, by introducing a most im- 
portant improvement in its construction. Instead of allowing the tongne 
to beat upon the edge of the reed, he made it exactly to fit the opening, 
leaving it jnst freedom enough to pass in and out daring its vibrations.'**) 
By this construction, when cu^fiilly executed, the tone of the reed ac- 
quires altogether a new character, becoming more like the human voice 
than any other instrument we are aoqnaiuted with, besides possrasing 
within certain limits the useM quality of increasing its loudness, with an 
increased pressure of air, without altmng its pitch. 

" All the reeds I have made use of are constructed on this prindple, in 
one or other of the forms represented in figures 4 and 5. There are all 




(24.) " Both theie expedirau are mentioned by M. Biot (PAyt-jm 11,); but 
he has ascribed the first to M. Hamel (p. 170), and Ihs second to M. Geni* (p. 171), 
being apparently not at all aware of the euitenca of these memoirs of Kratienstein 
and Kempelen. There can be very little doubt but that Kratienrtein is lo be re- 
garded a» the true inientor of this ancha libre," [agsh Bbr, vHCOt^finei nid]. 
'• Thii paper was published in 1780. See Young's Nat. Ph., vol. 1, p. 783." 
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attached to blocks fgk furnished with a circular tenon'^)^, by whicli 
th^ can be fitted into the different pieces of apparatus. * * * Ja 
fig: 4, ab is a tongue of thin brass fixed firmly at its upper extremity a, 
but capable of vibrating &eely in aud out of a rectangular aperture in the 
side of a small brass tube or reed cedt^*") which it very nearly fits. This 
is the original construction of Eratzenstein. In fig. G, ab is the tongue, 
attached at a, and capable of vibrating through an apertiure, which it very 
nearly fits, in a brass plate screwed to the upper surface of the block. 
This is aimilar to the construction of the Mwidkamumicon or MoUna, 
lately introduced into this country from the Continent, but it appears to 
have beea originally suggested by Dr. Eobson.'*''" 

After verifying Kempelec's experiments. Prof. Willis found that by 
making the bell (see Note 23) shallower, and covering it by a piece of 
wood instead of the hand, he could produce all the live vowels, in this 
order TJ, O, A, E, I. " Cylindrical, cubical, and other sh^d cavities," 
he continues, " answered as well, under certain restrictionsi but I forbear 
to dwell on this fonu of the experiment because snbsequeut ones have 
rendered this more intelligible, and I merely mention it to shew the st^n 
by which I was led from Kempelen's original experiment. 

" The success of this attempt induced me to try the effect of cylindrical 
tubes of different lengths, and for the more complete investigation of this 
case, I constructed the apparatus represented in figures 7 and 8. T V ia 




(26.) " Thu brass tube is the retd, I believe, in the modern language 
of organ builders, and ab (he longue ; but the term reed is often applied 
to the vhale machine, and as such I have used it in this paper. In fact, 
in i(a primitive form, I luapect the whole was cut out of a single piece of 
reed or cane near a joint, aa in figure G, which is copied from Barriugtoa's 
drawing of the reed of the Angleae; Pibcom {Arcbaal. HI. 33)." 

(27.) "Alt. Musical Trumpet; Enc. BHIU, Supplement to the 3 ed,, 
1801. Works IV. 538. Wheatatone in Harmonicon, Feb. and Har. 
1829." The most common iuatramenC in which this reed is used is the 

an; one of the most perfect arrangements is (hat of Wheatatone'* Sympho- 

d ConccTlina. 
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a tube or porteventCi bent at right angles, and connected with the wind- 
cheat at the extremity T; this tube tenninates in a vooden piston P Q, 
provided with a socket for the reception of the reed B, which is repre- 
sented in its place. A piece of drawn telescope-tube, A B C D, is fitted 
to the piston, which is leathered so as to be air-tight, but allows the tube 
to be drawn badcwaids or forwards, so as to alter the length of the pc9> 
tion, P B, beyond the reed at pleasure ; the hoiisontal position is given to 
the tube to make it more manageable. There are other tubes, E F O H, 
fig. 8, of the same diamet«r as A B C D, furnished with sockets at E 6, 
which fit on to B D, and their lengths are different multiples of A B.W 
" If therefore any reed be fitted to P Q, and the tube A B be gradnsttf 
drawn out, it wiU shew the effect of applying to this reed a <^lindrical 
tube of any length &om nothing to A B; then if the tube be pushed back, 
and a joint E F equal to A B be fitted on, a fresh drawing out of the 
tube will shew the effect of any length from A B to double A B, and in 
this way we may go on to any length we please. The results of eipe- 
riments with this ^paratus I will describe in general tenns. 

No. 1. lEA U U AEI lEA U 



Let this line abed represent the length P B of the pipe measured from a, 
and take ab, be, cd, &c. respectively equal to the length of the stopped 
pipe in unison with the reed employed ; that is, equal to half the lengtk 
of the sonorous wave of the reed. 

" The lines in these diagrams must, in fact,' be considered as measuring 
rods placed by the side of the tube A B C B, with their extremity a oppo- 
site to the piston P, the letters and other indications upon them shewing 
the effect poduced when the extremity, B, of the pipe reaches the points 
so marked, and the distance, therefore, from these points to a respeetivtiy 
being the length of the pipe producing the effects in question. 

" Now, if the pipe be drawn out gradually, the tone of the reed, re- 
taining its pitch, first puts on, in succession, the vowel quahties, IE AOU; 
on approaching c, the same series makes its appearance in inverse order, 
as represented in the diagram, and then in direct order again, asd so on 

(28.) " The tena parteteni is alwajs uied for chat part of the Cube whick Ha 
belweeo the reed and the tuind-cheit ; and the term pipe tot the porliDo which ii 
between the reed and the open air," 

(29.) " The inside diameter of A B C D ia 1^ in., its length is H ft., and (be 
whole length ii 12 feet when a!l the jointi oie eombined." One length i> eaid to be 
a maliiph of another, when it contains the wme an eiact number of times, hence 
12 ft. is a multiple of 2, 3, 4, 6 or 1^ fl., and so on. 
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in cycles,f***J each (yde being merely tte repetition of bd, bnt the vowels 
becoming less distinct in each successive c^cle. The distance of any 
g^Ten vowel from its respectivB centre points, a, c, being always the same 
in all. 

No. 2. lEA-OU UOAEI IEA0T7 UOAEI lEAOU. 



" If another reed be tried, whose wave is equal to a, c, (No. 2), the 
centres of the cycles a, c, e, &c., will be at the distance of the sonorous 
wave of the new reed from each other, but the vowel distances exactly 
the same as before ; so that, generally, if the reed wave ac be twice r 
inches long, and the length of the pipe producing any given vowel mea- 
sured from a be B inches, the same vowel will always be produced by a 
pipe whose length" is found thus : multiply twice the number of inches 
frj in the reed wave by any whole number, and add (or subtract at plea- 
sure) to (or from) the result the number of inches (hj which the pipe 
must consist of, when measured from a, in order to produce the given 
vowel, or, in mathematical symbols, the length of the pipe " equal 2 nr-^-v, 
or 2 nr — c (inches,) n being any whole number. 

" When the pitch of the reed is high, some of the vowels become im- 
possible. For instance, let the wave of the reed be ac (No. 3), where 
' half of oc is less than the wave producing U. 

No. 3. IE A O U 



" In thb case, it would be found that the series would never reach 
higher than ; that, on passing b, instead of coming to U, we should 
begin with again, and go through the inverse series. In tike manner, 
if still higher notes be taken for the reed, more voweb wiU be cut off. 
This is exactly the case in the human voice ; female singers are unable to 
pronounce U and on the higher notes of their voice. For example, 
the proper length of pipe for O, is that which corresponds to the note c ," 
("•'and beyond this note in singing, it will be found impossible to pro- 
nounce a distinct O. 

(29i). A cycle ii proper); a circU, Greek xunMt (kiuldoi, or klUoi in M. G.), 
and ii hence lued for phenomena which recur in regular order. 

(30.) " In ipeaking of muaical nole^ I ahall denote their place in the icale by 
the Qennu tablature. The octave from the tenor c to b on the third line of the 
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" The short and long U, however, are indefinite in their lengths ; the 
the short U (a« in iu/'*'J) leetnt to b» the natural vowel of tkt reerf/*') 
and as this is but little affected by the pipe eio^ in kindness, between 
O and b (No. 1) this vowel wiU be found to prevail through a long space, 
and, upon approaching 6, to change gradually into the long U (as in boot), 
which always appears more perfect the longer a6 c«n he made. * * « 

" The vowel distances in the first series, that is, those measured from 
a (No. 1), Bie always rather less than those measured from the centre 
points c, e, &g. This diminution varies with different leeds, and appears 
to be due to some disturbing effect of the reed itself, or the short pipe 
aaneied to it, which I have not been enabled as yet to examine so satis- 
fadorily as I could wish. For this reason, I have preferred, in the fol- 
lowing table, obtaining the vowel lengths from the second and third series, 
bybiseoling<*'*Uheirrespective distances from each other measiu'ed across 
c, which appears liable to no such alterations. These lengths, in inches, 
occupy the third column. For want of a definite notation, I have given, 
iu the second column, the English word containing the vowel in question. 
The fourth contains the actual note of the musical scale corresponding to 
a stopped pipe of the vowel length, supposing to yield c", which it 
does as nearly as possible. In effect, its length is 4-^ inches, which, 
with BemouiUi'siW correction,*'*' gives four inches for the length of the 
pitch pipe, and this will be found to give c". 

tnble ii marked once, thui, c', the next above, twice, c", and la on. As a ■(andard 
for pitch, I use a pitch pij)e, which in made to aoimd hj ■ small pair ot attached 
bellows, yieldiiig a coiutojit pressure ot 2-^'^ in. The iateinal dimenaioni are -^j^ 
hj -^ in , tad 1 foot long. Lumiire .^^ in. An attached scale is graduated to 
shew the actuEtl length of the pip« (that is, the distance from the bottom of the pipe 
to the bottom of the piston) in English inches and decimals." 

(31.) It Kill be shewn, in Chap. 5, sections 2 and 3, that it is belter not to call 
the Towel in but, " short ;" the name proposed for this species of vowel is " stopped." 
A stopped vowel cannot be prolonged, m s short vowel can, without entirely losJDg its 
character. We presume that Prof. Willis means to indicate the vowel sound in 
burr, which ma^ be iodefinitely prolonged, and which by almost all wrilen is con- 
fused with the vowel in but. The words " cur, currj," serve to shew the lesamblsince 
and the difference. 

(32.) The vowel sound in burr is by many persons termed the natural vowel. 
It is the nearest approach to the unmodified voice ; but voice can no more be pro- 
duced in an abiolutelg unmodified state, than nailer can exist without yimt. 

(32 i.) Or, halving. 

(33.) " Bemuilyi," or " Bemuiyi," in the Parisian pronunciation. 

(34.) " M»«. Ac. Par., 1762, p. 460. Biot, Phy,. II., p. I34.- 
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N' THE VOWELS IH GENERAL. 
TABLE. 



I 


8oe 


^(P) 


r- 




pet 


A 


t"-' 




pay 


1 


i- 




pad 


ItV 


f" 




part 


2-^ 


d"a«t 




paw 


8t^ 


«•• 




nought 


3i^ 


e"««t 


o 


no 


4A 


e" 




but 1 
boot ] 


indefinite 











" I have found this table as correct a general standard as I could well 
expect ; for vowels, it must be considered, are not definite sounds, like 
the different liannonics of a note, but, on the contrary, glide into each 
other by almost imperceptible gradations, bo that it becoraes eztremely 
difficult to find the exact length of pipe belonging to each, contused as 
we are by tbe difference of quality between the artificial (P) and natural 
'vowels. Future experiments, in more able hands than mine, will, I trust, 
determine this matter with greater accuracy, and I should not even despair 
of their eventually furnishing philologists with a correct measure for the 
shades of difference in the pronunciation of the vowels by different nations." 
' " One source of fallacious decision, however, it must be remarked," 
says Sir John Herschell,'"} after citing this table and para;graph, "wiH 
subsist in its application, in tbe effect of contrast, on which much of the 
difference between vowels depends. Its influence, indeed, may be traced 
in the above table itself. Thus, Mr. Willis, assisted, no doubt, by the 
contrast arising from frequent and rapid transition, has been able to dis- 
ciiminate between the vowel sounds yielded by pipes of the lengths 3j4w 
and 3-^, though the sounds in the exempliiying words paw and nought, 
which he has chosen, are so closely allied that we confess our own inabi- 
lity to detect any shade of difference. "(^' 

There are other points in which the above tabic appears to us to be 
defective, but we think it best to defer our remarks for the present, as 
they will be better understood at a subsequent period. 

Prof. Wheatstone, after giving a very brief abstract of that portion of 

(35.) S0VNI>, par. 375. 
(36.) '• Let tbo read 
aaugbtj, Bought, far hia c 
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Piof. Willis'a paper, wliich we have taken the Hber^ of printing almost 
at length, proceeds thus : '*'> 

" Mr. Willis further states that cylinders of the same length give the 
same vowel, whatever be their diameter and figure ; and that so far as he 
has tried, he has always fotmd that any two cavities yielding the identical 
note when applied to the embouchure^^' of an organ pipe, will impart the 
same vowel quality to a given reed, or indeed to any reed, provided its 
note be flatter than that of the cavity. 

" From these experiments it is evident that the forms stated by Kratz- 
enstein, as producing different vowels, are perfectly arbitrary. The entire 
series of vowels can be produced from tubes of either" (sny one) " of his 
forms by merely changing its dimensions. 

" Mr. Willis finally concludes, firom his experiments, that the vowel 
quality, added to any sound, is merely the co-existence of its peculiar note 
with that sonnd ; this accompanying note being excited by the successive 
reflections of the original wave of the reed at the extremities of the added 
tube. 

" This view of the matter naturally associates the phenomena of vowel 
sounds with those of multiple resonance, a subject first investigated by 
Prof. Wheatstone. « 

" The phenomena of simple or unisonant resonance are so well Icnown 
that we need only call attention to one or two of the most striking facts. 
If a vibrating body be brought near a column or volume of air, which 
would be capable of producing the same sound were it immediately caused 
to sound as an oi^an-pipe or otherwise, then the sonnd of the vibrating 
hody is greatly reinforced, as when an harmonica glass is brought before 
a unisonant cavity, or when a tuning fork is placed at the embouchure of 
a flute, the apertures of which are stopped, so that if blown into, the flute 
would sound the same note ; in the latter case the experiment is more 
remarkable, as the sound of the tuning fork is scarcely itself audible. The 
same effect takes place when the cavity of the mouth is adjusted so as to 
be in unison with the tuning fork. 

" We now come to the new facts of resonance : a column of air will 
not only enter into vibration, when it is capable of producing the tame 
sound as the vibrating body which causes the resonance, but also, when 
the number of the vibrations which it is capable of making" (in a given 
time ; say one second,) " is any simple multiple of that of the original 
sounding body," the time for which the number of vibrations is reckoned 

(37.) £on<bn and WMmimter Rioiein, Oct., 1637. pp. 34—37. 
(38.) " ADbnahbr," opening, or mouUi -piece. 
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bong of course the aams in either caw, " or, in other words, if the eound 
to which the tube is fitted is any haimomo of the originid sound. 

" For instance, if a tube closed at one end by a moveable piston is 
taken, and its length a^ustcd to six inches, it will resound as an unison 
to a C tuning fork ; and if we. shorten the length of the tube to three 
inches, the unison will no longer be reciprocated, but its octave wiU be 
heard. The same efiect is produced by altering the cavity of the mouth. 

" By pladi^ a vibrating lamina'^) which produces a lower sound than 
can be obtained from a tuning fork, the tongue of a Jew's harp, for in- 
stance, and successivdy a4justing the oolujnn of air so as to be one-half, 
one-fourth, one-fifth, Stc., of the column reciprocating the fondamental 
sound, the octave, twelfth, double octave, serenteenth, &c., wiU be pro- 
duced. The relative numbera, comidering the vibrations of the tongue" 
of the Jen's harp, " as unity, are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. The mouth produces 
precisely the same effect as this changeable tube does, and all the beauti- 
&1 sounds which Mr. Euleustein'''*' manages with so much skill are pro- 

(39.) " Lam-lnB," or tilin plate, as a metalKc spring, kc. 

(40.) Knl Eulenatein (^Knrl Oil'anshtain-) was bom in the ;eu 1B02, at Heil- 
bnmn (=HBilbTon), in the lungdocDof Wiiitemberg (^^Viirtoiiiberg). Hiapareuta 
were engOiged in biuiaeaa on a nuall scale, but be lost his father while atiU a child. 
At seven, he was put to school, nhere he received instruction in music as a chorister. 
Hit mother was opposed to his devoting hinuelf to music, a passion for which waa 
veij earl; developed, and apprenticed him to be prepared (or (he office of clerk, and 
■nbsequend; to a hookbiudet, in neither of which places did he stop man; weeks. 
Finnll;, he was apprenticed to a dealer in hardware goods, whose wife (that Boon 
became sole mistress, by the death of her husband) had a great distaste for music, 
and insisted upon his giving up all his instrumetits, violin, flageolet, French horn. 
Among other hardware articles, however, this lad; dealt in Jew's harps, and Eulen- 
stein tried to solace himself, for the want of other instruments, b; performing upon 
this, which he did at nigh^ and ftequcntl; under the bed clothes, for fear of his 
mistress discovering him. " One night, he fell asleep with a Jen'a harp in his mouth, 
and was awahened b; a scratch in the &ce from the point of the apring. To lemed; 
this inconvenience in future, he covered it with a little sealing-wax. This he found 
altered the pitch ; and, by means of loading the end of the tongue more or less 
heavily, he tuned a series of harps with the greatest nicety, and was thus enabled (a 
command a very extensive scale, and to modulate, with surprising truth and accuracy, 
into every variety of key." At length, his mother permitted him to go and seek his 
fortunes as a musidan. For a longtime he met with little or no encoucegenient, and 
in Paris was reduced to great distress, tiU M. Stockhausea (^Shtokhau'san), " the 
husband of the celebrated singer, ' talked him about,' and succeeded in procuring 
him several profitable engagements with bis Jew's harp, and birly set him afloat 
again." He them came to London, but had again no success, till patronized by the 
Duke of Gordon, (then Horquia of Huntley.) After a successfiil season, he returned 
to Heilbronn, where he studied music, and labored diligently at the guitar. In I82S, 
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duced by this means j they are multiple resonances of the column of air, • 
and not the vibrations of the" (metallic) "tongue itself, as was formerly 
BUppoeed. 

" Similar results are obtained when the vibrating tongue of an .Solina 
is luQoght before a tube, and its length is, altered, and this case resembles 
Idr. Willis's arranguuent. The same multiple resonances are produced 
also when the cavity of the mouth is substituted for the tube. In these 
cases the fundamental sound is louder than when the tongue of the Jew's 
harp was employed. The sound of the kiynx itself may be substituted 
for that of the vibrating tongue, and ni tP'!"'' harmonie sounds will be 
heard ; this experiment may easily be made by placing a piston tube be- 
fore the mouth, while the voice continues to sound rather a low note. 
About two years ago (1836 ?) a young man named Bichmond exhibited 
a novel Idnd of musical performance with the voice : on examining the 
circumstances under which the sounds were produced, it was ascertained 
that the continued sound or dcone was produoed by the larynx and that 
he had acquired the art of adjosting the cavity of the mouth so as to lit 
it for resounding to any multiple. In this way he was able to command 
these subordinate sounds in any succession, and even to dwell upon them ; 
and he could thus perform a great number of airs, 

" Some kind of souuda are better suited to produce these multiple re- 
sonances than others, and it is a universal fact, that wherever these subor- 
dinate sounds can be distinguished, there also the vowel qualities are 
heard; and reciprocally, when a sound puts on successively different 
vowel qualities, these multiple resonances are audible. The tongue of a 
Jew's harp, which so readily gives rise to these subordinate sounds, is 
obedient not only to the vowel sounds, but to almost all the articulations 
of s^wech. The free reed or teolina tongue, when it is such as can enter 
readily into vibration, is affected in a similar manner ; but when it is too 
rigid, though it may produce as clear a musical sound as before, the mul- 
tiple resonances and vowel qualities are equally lost ; not, perhaps, be- 

be returned to J^ndoD, and had agaia no success. Aboul Ihis time, " tbe iron of the 
Jew's harp had affected hit teeth, and produced general deca;," aod he suffered 
great pab fram any attempt to play upon this initrument. Since this time, he has 
performed comparatively rarely, and alnaya irith considerable suffering ; but he still 
cnntinued to give concerts doKu to 1833. His last was given at Clition, "the breaking 
of his last tooth obliging him to relinquish." Hcsoonailer married a GennaDlady; 
and in September, 1834, established himself, as a teacher of the Gennao language 
and (he guitar, at Bath, where he still resides (1B44]. These particulars are talten 
from a little work entitled " A Sketch of the Life of C. Eulenstein, the celebrated 
performer on the Jew's Harp. 2nd edition ; London, 1840 ;" p. 57, 
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' came they do not exist, bat because they are overpowered by the original 
sound of the reed. 

" We do not mean to assert that each multiple resonance is a distinct 
vowel sound. But we infer, that when a tube is added to a reed or 
vibrating ton^e, whatever may be its length, a quality is added to the 
original sound, which depends on the feeble yibrations of the air in the 
added ttkbe : these increase in number in proportion to the shortness of 
the tube ; and when the number of vibrations thus excited is any multiple 
of the original vibrations of the TCed, the energy of the resonance is so 
greatly augmented as to produce the e£fect of a superadded musical soimd. 

" Thus it is evident that the vowel qualities and multiple resonances 
are different forms of the same phenomena." 

The reader is now in possession of the principal modem discoveries 
concerning the general nature of the vowel sounds. The subject cannot 
be said to be entirely cleared up, but much has been done towards its 
elucidation. An examination of the principal vowel qualities we are 
acquainted with, together with a notation by which every possible shade 
of sound may beacouratelyrepresented will form the subject of Chapter V. - 



Chapter 4.— ON THE CONSONANTS IN GENEKAL. 

In the preceding chapter we took a general survey of the modifications 
produced in the sound of the voice by such alterations in the forms of the 
cavities of the mouth, &c., as did not amount to a total, or very nearly a 
total, stoppage of the aperture through which the air had to pass on 
leaving the lungs. We have, therefore, next to consider these two cases, 
which we shall at first suppose to belong to the first mode of the second 
and third kinds of action mentioned in chap. 2, p. itl. 

In the first of the two cases just alluded to, the passage of the voice is 
entirely cut off, and the effect of the modification is only felt during the 
opening and closing of the month ; thus in the words ebb, add, tgg, the 
voice is in this manner entirely cut off as the mouth closes, and in the 
words lee, day, go, the voice is only heard while the mouth is being 
opened. The instant that the mouth closes, the sound ceases ; or so nearly 
at tliat instant, that the period of time during which it really lasts (a 
very small fraction of a second) may, for the present, be disregarded,"' 
But if the contact is not complete, as in the second case, mentioned 

<I.) It ii, howeTer, an important ftict, that tlie sound it not cut off abaolutdj 
haianlauaoiulj ; and ne sbsll have occaiion to take thia into conaideration haratftn. 
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above, the dumtion of tlie voice will be beard u a faint buzzing Bound ; 
u in the words have, seethe, whii, jadge. 

We have, tii&a, in all theae cases, a modification of the voice brought 
in a maimer analf^os to that considered in the last chapter. Now, it 
has never been customary to have a sign for the simple unmodified voice, 
because the voice cannot be produced but in some *k<^e, as it were, 
caused by the opening of the mouth or nostrils, so that we cannot hear 
voice except in a modified state, as long as it must pass through the ne- 
cessanly monlifying organs, the mouth, &c. Thus we may talk of matter 
generally, and oi a ahapelen mass, but we can never take cognizance of 
matter except when modified by certain ctmditions; nor can we sec a 
mass tliat has not a definite (although irregular) fonn. It would appear, 
therefore, that we most suppose that the signs employed for the purpose 
of regulating the arrangement <A the parts of the mouth, &c., necessarily 
imply the patting on of the voice. In ancient languages, this seems to 
have been universally the case for all the three kinds of actions mentioned 
in Chap. 3. It tvas, however, soon found that the parts of the mouth 
might be arranged in more complicated nuuners than were expressed by 
the individual signs of the alphabet, and that this complication arose from 
compounding these seveial arrangements into one, so that the new com- 
pound arrangement might be very well expressed by making two oc three 
of these marks in snccession, and placing another mark to shew that the vmce 
is not to be heard till after the last ajustment liad been completed. This 
is the method we find used in the Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanscrit alphabets, 
in which each letter is supposed to represent a certain sound, produced by 
arranging the parts of the mouth, &c., in a certain position, and setting 
on the voice, unless a mark of quieacettce — called shswa' (=8hava) by 
the Hebrews, and jazmii (=jezmon, or jean) by the Arabs — ^were an- 
nexed, being written either under (as in Hebrew and Sanserit) or over 
the consonant (as in Arabic). 

In the later alphabets, which are but modifications of the older ones, 
another method has been chosen, which is, in many respects, more conve- 
nient. In the votvel signs, the position of the parts of the mouth, and 
the setting on of the voice, are, as before, indicated by a single character, 
an additional mark (h, or b) being prefixed when the vowel sound is 
preceded by the breath ; while, in the second and third kinds, the sign 
for the/r*i mode only represents the modification itself, whereas, that for 
the second mode indicates both the modification and the putting on of 
the bieath.(^> This must be further explained. We may produce a sound 

(2.) Thia u a nure matter of convemeace in ttriting and printing. It wotdd 
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not only by the voice, but by the eiplosion of the breath, or its conden- 
sation in the mouth. In producing this sound the larynx has no share, 
and the result is, therefore, termed whimpering, and not speaking. The 
consonants, accompanied by this whispering effect, belong, as already 
indicated, to the second mode of action, spoken of in Chap. 3. If the 
reader will pronounce the words hU, hUt, and endeavour to lengthen thdr 
sounds aa much as possible, he will form a clear idea of the essential dif- 
ference between a spoken and a whispered consonant. 

The reader will now have a general notion of the nature of consonants ; 
and, as a future chapter is devoted to the details, we might conclude here, 
were there not a question, which has been so often f^tated, that it may 
be, perhaps, worth while to point out the ambiguily which has occasioned 
the dispute. " ? Can a consonant sound by itself," is the question to 
which we allude. The word consonant (from can, with, and sonana, 
sounding) would seem to favor the idea that it could be sounded alone, 
but that it is generally (or, as some say, always) sound milk some other 
letter. 

Now, we have just stated that the true consonant consists in the ajust- 
ment of the parts of the mouth, which mere ajustment can, of course, 
produce no sounds, and, therefore, the set of symbols (also generally 
called consonants, but more correctly termed consonant dgns) which re- 
present these ajustments do not represent any sound. This tyustment 
may, however, be accompanied by the voice or the breath ; in the first 
case, the voice is also produced under a modified form, and therefore re- 
presented by a vowel sign ; but, in the latter case, both the breath and 

have been more philosaphicol id have proceeded thiu : — Let there be a mark for Che 
voice simp];, lay ' ; let there be a aign tot each arnuigement of the puts of the 
mouth, &c, aa A, E, I, O, U— B, D, G, &c.; and let theie be a mack to imply the 
breadi, aa '. Then We might gjinbaliie tbui: A' ii a simple vowel; A'* an aspirated 
vowel ; B' a simple coiuouant, followed by the voice ; B' a simple eonaonaut, fol- 
lowed by the breath ; B A' ■ ipoken coiiaonant, fbllowed by a vowel ; B' A' a whia- 
pered consonant, followed by a limple vowel; B' A'' a whispered consonant, followed 
by an aipiratei vowel — a combination which does not occur in English, but is com- 
mon in Sanscrit, and is heard in the Irish brogue. Thus, if A', E', I', O', U', be 
the sounds represented by the italic letters in the words mar, may, me, matu, moo, 
respectively, and B, D, G, the ajustments indicated by Ibe italic letters in bee, do, go, 
respectively, we shall have BA'=6ao; DE'^doy; GO'^^jo; while B'E'— pay; 
DT=(ea; GT^key, Stc; E'^hay; V'—he; E"D'=Aa(B, &c. From these 
insUnces, the conveniences of the mode of lymbolisation, in which A', E', I', O', 
U', are represented by simple signs, as a, e, i, o, n, and B', D', G', by the simple 
■ign^ p, t, k, while E", &c., is denoted by prefixing some sign to the mark chosen to 
represent E" (thus, He), will be very evident, although the Iau> of aymbolisalion appears, 
at first sight, to be somewhat complicated. 
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the ^ustment are represented l^ the $ame sign ; that is, a single symbol 
repKsents both the ajuatment and the coDtemporaneous emiasion of breath, 
and it, therefore, do& represent a sound. Now, it happens unfortonafely 
that the word crmtotuatt is, in conunon langna^ al«o i^i^ied to these 
signs which do represent a sound, although not a vocal sound ; and hence 
it is both tme and false that eonsonants can sound of themselves. If 
we discriminate the classes, calling the former symbols " qraken conso- 
nant" signs, and the latter " whispered consonant signs," then the ml 
answer is, that the first do not, and the second do, represent a sound, and, 
therefore, in common parlance, the first cannot, and the second can, sound 
by itself. 

This is the view of the case which we think it best to take ; others 
suppose the element of the voice to be inherent in the spoken consonants, 
so that th^, also, can be pronounced ; but we cannot agree with them in 
this conclusion. Since, then, *, ik, th,f, &c., can be pronounced inde- 
pendeatly, of course, tp, iht, tht,fi, pi, pak, hx., constitute real Bounds ; 
but these sounds are not vocal, and are, therefore, not generally recognined 
as constituting syllables. Dr. Orpen observes : <') " It is commonly said, 
that a consonant cannot be pronounced without a vowel, and, in &ct, its 
name was given, probably, from this theory, but it is altogether a mistake ; 
for the consonants, p, I, k, have no vocal sound at all, and yet can be 
pronounced with an s before or after them without any vowel, oi any vocal 
sound ; as in pi, ta, ks ; ap, at, sk ; whose whole compound sound is an 
affection of the breath alone, and not of the voice. Again, b, d, g, have 
a slight vocal sound in their essence, but that sound is not a vowel, and 
these letters can be united to z, without any vowel ; as in bz, dz, gz ; zb, 
zd, zg. Thus, too, nt, n, ng, have a vocal sound essential to them, but 
it is emitted through the nose, and, therefore, cannot possibly be a vowel 
sound ;(*J and, besides, they can be united with » or z without any vowel ; 
as mi, mz ; ni, m ; figs, rtgz ; or in am, zm ; an, zn ; tng, zngS^> Be- 
sides,/, ih, a, sb, lb, rb, kh, have no vocal sound, being mere affections 
of the breath, yet they can be united with each other, and with other 
consonants, in various ways, without any vowel ; as infi, tha, &c., sf, ilk, 
kc. The corresponding vocal consonants, too, v, dh, z, zh, I, r, gli, have 
a vocal sound essential to them, but that sound is not a vowel, and they 

(3.) The Peilahalaa Primer, pp. 127—129. 

(4.) If Dr. Oipen mcani lo impl; that there can be no natal Towel), he is ccr- 

(fi.) We question thoas casei in vhich z occun; and we believe that, in Ihe 
other caiei, the tounils are nhat ve shall repreaent by u, t, a, being the ahiipertd 
conionaaU, correapandlng to wbait we denote by m, n, h. 
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also can be united with various other consonants, without any vowel at 

all; as in vz, dhr,- Is, h ; t», n, kc., &c. ; and even w consonant, and y 
conaonant, and A, which are the three aspirates, can be sounded alone, 
and without a vowei, though in words they always precede a vowel.'*' 

" The truth ia, that the possession of a vocal sound is not the charac- 
teristic distinction of a vowel, for we can articulate vowels in whispering 
as well as consonants, though we then use only non-vocal breath, and not 
vocalized breath, or voice, at all.'*> Each vowel, as it is called, has, 
therefore, a specific sound of its own, arising irom the mere expiration of 
breathjthoughnotvocalized, through the peculiar mechanism in the mouth, 
used as its articulation ; and hence, in this point of view, there is no real 
distinction whatever between vowels and consonants, both being, in whis- 
pering, affections of mere breath ; but in common speaking, where voice 
is always used, there ia tkii distinction between voweU and consonanU, 
llial, in the former, we vse a distinct musical loand in the larynx along 
with each of them, and emit it through their pecutiar mechanimis, while, 
even ia the vocal consonants, there is only a n<m-musicat murmur of the 

We have italicized the last few lines, for the purpose of taking a slight 
exception. The sound in the larynx is not necessarily musical ,- in speaking 
it ia generally not musical (in the sense given to this word by Sir J. 
Herschell, see supra, p. 12, last par.); and, secondly, that the spoken 
consonants ate not accompanied merely by a " non-musical murmur," but 
by a clear vocal sound, or by none at all. 

We have thus glanced generally over our subject, and pointed out the 
peculiar difficulties under which an analysis of spoken sounds necessarily 
labours. As regards the vowels, they may be safely said to be entirely 
subjective ; and that any analysis that can be offered, can only be consi- 
dered as that of the author's own sensations, which may differ from those 

(6.) The atpiiate ia found without a vowel in SanKrit ; and tbe atakened con- 
lonand (Bee inbb, chap. 8, sect. 4) seem to impl; (o imply tlie existence of g (or 
j/h, chap. 6, sect. 1) not followed by a voweL 

(7.) The abaoluteneaa of this assertion may be doubted. That vawela can be 
di*tiDguiahed in what is comnionly termed " whiipering," cannot be denied ; but ? da 
we mean, in common language, by this word the lolal abience of vocalized breath. 
We Ihink that it will be usually found that ■ " whisper" contains a very perceptible, 
although small, amount of vocalized breath. We must be more strict in our lan- 
guage ; ia this work we haTe employed a " whisper" for the absolutely unvocaliied 
breath. But even this whisper will be modified in a n'mi'tarToanner to that in which 
the voice is modified, when passing through the peculiar modifying cavities. Hence 
differtncti may be perceived correiponding to, but tar from being ideiltcal viiili, 
the vowel qualities. 
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of the readers. It will not, therefore, follow that the analyna ia false, 
but simply that the subject-matter is different in the two cases. The 
diS'erence will not be found to be yeiy great, however, in any caae. But, 
F how is the idea of the eounds and their modifications to be conveyed to 
the reader. This is another source of difficulty. The only means which 
we possess is to present the reader with a certain number of words (Aey 
usords, as thc^ may be called), in different languages, whidi, as we pro- 
nounce them, produce in us the sensations which we eholl tmalyse. F How 
can we guarantee that our readers shall pronounce them in such a manner 
{we do not say as to experience perfectly similar sensations, for of that 
we could never be sure, but) that we, if we heard them, should experience 
the tame sensations as we did when we pronounced the words. We can 
only hope that they will pronounce them nearly in the same mannra, and 
we shall try to select such words as are (according to our experience) 
most generally pronounced alike by the majority of speakera. These fears 
principally regard the vowels, for the distinctions between the consonants 
are less fine ; these do not, like the vowels, glide into one another by 
almost imperceptible degrees. We shall recur to this sul^ect, and consi- 
der it at due length in Port II., Chap. I ; and shall now proceed to the 
detailed examination of the elements of speech. 



Chaptee 5.— on the VOWEIi! IN DETAIL. 
gEOTiOH I. — On ihe Long VoaeU. 

Id Prof. Willis's experiments, already ^ven (Ch^. 3), we are fimushed 
with something approaching to a standard for measuring vowel sounds. 
The shortest length of his pipes gives e in me, and the longest, previous 
to the recurrence of the vowels, oo in moo ; while an intermediate length 
gave a in mar. We may express this by saying, that the latter sound, a, 
is intermediate to the two former ; and generaUy when we say that any 
soimd is intermediate to two other sounds, we ahall mean that they re- 
quire pipes of intena^iate lengths to generate them. We shall represent 
these sounds hj^i, u, ^^pectively. These sounds, considered in relation 
to the human organ3"of speech, correspond respectively to the greatest 
diminution of the aperture of the throat by means of the tongue, to nearly 
the greatest diminution of the external orifice of the mouth by means of 
the Ups, and to neatly the greatest openii^ of the mouth and throat. 
These sounds are, in different languages, designated in different manners ; 
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but the aignB we have chosen to lepreseiit them may be considered as the 
nonn&l forms assigned to them in all languages for which the Boman 
alphabet characters aie used. 

Intcnnediate to i (which corresponds to SS-uiches on Frof. Willis's 
iripe, see p 35, snpri) and a (2-3 inches), lies (efl inch), as represented 
]b oif in may. Intermediate to a and ii, is g (4^7 inches), as rqiresented 
bym-itt-mtiti'. These five sounds, in the order i, e, a, o, u, constitute 
what are commonly called the five vowels, to whicli number the vowel 
sounds are usually supposed to be restricted. 

The roweb e, g, are apt to be pronounced impurely in England. When 
the sound of c is lengthened, the tongue is liable to approach gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly, to the position requisite for the pronunciation 
of i; similarly, o, upon being lengthened, degenerates into u. By care 
and trial, this defective mode of speaking can be remedied ; and we par- 
ticularly mention it, because, if our readers suppose that we are speaking 
of such impure sounds, they will naturally disagree with much that we 
shall have to say. 

Between a and g, we have o (305, or 3*8 inches), as represented by 
aw in mate; and, according to Frof. Willis, at some point between g and 
u, is another vowel, which we will call b. Of this vowel, however, whioli 
corresponds to j in myrrh, he remarks, that it " seems to be the natural 
vowel of the reed," (supra, p. 34). It is, we believe, the voice in its 
least modified form, being produced while the speaking apparatus is in its 
most natural condition. If we pronounce the voweb i, e, a, 6, g, u, in 
this order, we see clearly that they follow one another in a natural manner. 
P Where are we, then, to insert ?. According to Prof. Willis, between g 
and u 1 but, on rq>eating i, e, a, 5, o, v, u, there is a dear break in the 
continuity of change in the position of the vocal organs, the mouth being 
more contracted for g than for b, being most, contracted for i, gradually 
widening up to o, and then as gradually cloang towards u. Various places 
have been proposed for this vowel. Dr. Orpen t" places it between a and 
6 ; others insist that its proper place is between e and a. To ourselves, 
the most natural place appears to be between o and g ; so that the series 
of seven vowels will be I, e, a, 6, ?, g, ii. 

For the circumstance of « occurring in the oi^an-pipe between g and 
u, or rather just before ii is heard, we have no means of accounting ; but 
the following considerations serve to reconcile the other diversities of 
opinion. The various vowel-modifications of the voice axe divisible into 
three dasses, the contracted guttural, open guttural, and contracted labial. 



(1.) P«(aIoiiian Pr.nw, pp. 77—79. 
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We will desigpute these by the old English letters, f, X, n, respectively. 
Then to the class f, belong i, e ; to a, belong a, 6, b ; and to tt, o, ii. 
The primaiy or typical vowel in f, is i ; in a, v ; and in tt, ii. The non- 
primaiy vowek in each class have a tendeney, npon prolongation, to pass 
into the typical vowel : this we have already remarked for e and o ; and 
the reader will discover that the same is true for a and a, each of which, 
when prolonged, have a tendency to terminate in «. Consequently, h is 
difficult to determine the relative position of v with regard to a and 6, 
because it is the chief dement of each of them. As, however, ^ naturaUj 
follows when a and 6 are prolonged, we think it best placed afier them, 
and we have, therefore, adopted this arrangement. 

This tenden<7 of vowel in each class to terminste in the typical vowels 
of that class, has been considered so important by Mr. CuU, that, in his 
article Stakher (Penny Cyclop(cdia), he grounds a division of the vowels 
npon it, classing some as monophthongal,'*) and others as diphthongal. 
The monophtboDgal he considers to be those eipresaed by the italic letters 
in end, ed, her, in, and ooze, of which the first and fourth will be consi- 
dered hereafter ; while the second, third, and fifth correspond to our i, n, 
and u, respectively. The other vowels he calls diphthongs. We shall 
recur to this classification in a future chapter. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Sanscrit language, e, o are considered 
as diphthongs compounded of a (P v) and i, and of a (P v) and u respec- 
tively .(^> Bopp compares this with the French apparent diphthongs, ai, 
su=e, g. We may compare our digraphs ai (in pii[n)=e, and an (in 

Thus far we have considered the vowels as acoustical phenomena, quite 
independently of the means by which they are produced by the human 
organs of voice. We subjoin the following particular account of the 
mechanisms by which they are produced in this case, extracted £rom Dr. 
Orpen's instructions for teaching the deaf to speak : — '*> 

" In pronouncing the sound (a), we should make him (the deaf pupil) 
observe that our mouth is pretty wide open ; that our tongue lies flat in 

(2.) From fwfo; CmBnoi, ot monoi, in M. Q.), lingle, and ipUyyK (ftloHgos) 
voice, comes monophthongsl (mfinophthoNgBl). mgle-vticed,an epithet correapouding 
to oiir " HinplB vQWela." Diphlbongil is from J^( (di», or dhja, id M. G.), twict, gind 

(3.) Bapp, yergleichende Grammatik, sec. 2. He culls the first elemeat " ■ 
short a," nhich we Icnov, froin Sir W. Jonai (Works, vol. iii., p. 270), meuu " ■ 
short 5" (or a) in Sanscril. 

(4.) Perta/oiiion Primer, pp. U5~I50. 
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the bottom of our moutb, neither retracted, nor pushed forward, neither 
dilated, nor contracted, but with ita tip just behind the back of the lower 
firont teeth, and its sides just touching the insides of the lower side teeth, 
at both sides. Thus we see tliat, by the under jaw being lowered, to 
open the mouth, the two rows of front teeth are separated from each other 
about three-fourths of an inch, and the upper surface of the tongue, which 
itself descends, of course, with the under jaw, is distant from the arch of 
the hard palate about an inch. While these parts of the mouth are in 
this position, we cause vocalized breath, or voice, to be formed in the 
larynx, by the vibration of its sides from the outward current of air, and 
emit it throi^h this mechanism, which thus articulates the sound of a.<^) 
And as this sound is not either as bass, as the vowel sound 5, nor as treble 
as that of i, the larynx is not either much depressed towards the chest, 
or much elevated towards the throat ; the form^, viz., depression of the 
laiTnx, being essential to a bass sound, and the latter, viz., ita elevation, 
beii^ essential to a treble sound. 

" The mechanism of e is produced by raising the jaw, so as to make 
the two rows of front teeth come within half an inch of each other, and 
the upper surface of the tongue, of course, come within about three quar- 
ters of an inch of the arch of the hard palate, and by emitting vocalized 
breath, or voice, through this mechanism ; the larynx being a little more 
raised towards the throat, as the sound is a little more treble, than in a. 

" In i, the lower jaw is so much raised, that the two rows of front teeth 
are only about a quarter of an inch separate, and the tongue is also, of 
course, so much raised, that its upper surface only leaves a shallow channel, 
from back to front, about a quarter of an inch deep, between it and the 
aich of the hard palate. The laiynz is also raised, as far as it can be, 
towards the throat, as this is the most treble of all the vowels, and the 
vocalized breath, now formed in the laiynx, is emitted through the mecha- 
nism of the mouth just described. 

" The other trio of vowels, 6, o, u, are aU, in some measure, essentially 
bass sounds, and, therefore, the larynx is depressed in them all towards 
the chest, which both shortens and widens the windpipe ; and also, which 
is ita chief object, enlarges, backwards, the cavity of the mouth, into 
which the sound formed in the larynx enters. 

" In all these sounds, too, the tongue is drawn back in the mouth, 
which must be the case whenever the larynx, to which the root of the 
toi^e is more or less attached, is drawn down as just described ; but the 
chief object of it is, to increase still more the cavity of the mouth, in 
which the sound is reveberated and made bass. 



(5.) Not (0 confuie the readsr, ws uie our own lymlioli throughout. 
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" In the Tovel wund o, the mouth ia aa wide open as it can be, the 
aperture between the Lpa presenting a kind of npri|;ht oval, whose longer 
diameter is from top to bottom ; the lip of the tongue is drawn rstJier 
away from the front teeth, and the whole tongue retracted back in the 
mouth ; the larynx is lowered down towards the chest, and while produc- 
ing a bass sound in the larynx, we emit it through the abore described 
mechanism in the mouth. 

" In the vowel sound o, the mouth is less open, the lips present a cir- 
cular aperture between them, the tongue is more retracted bade into the 
mouth, the laiynx is drawn down more, and, while making a more baas 
TOcal sound in it, we emit it through this peculiar mechanism. 

" As to the vowel u, its mechanism is aa follows : — ^The mouth is less 
open, the lips are nearly closed, so as to leave only a very small transverse 
aperture between them, or a long ellipse ( o ), whose greatest diameter is 
across, from one comer of the Ups to the other. The tongue is drawn 
vary for back in the mouth, the larynx is drawn lower dovm towards the 
chest, and, while producing a veiy base sound in it [the larynx], we emit 
it [the sound] through the mechanism just described. 

" In the mechanism of «, the root of the tongue and the soft palate 
are chiefly concerned. The tongue is a very little drawn back in the 
mouth, and the surface of its root is a little depressed, so aa to pievoit 
its touching the soft palate (the hanging fleshy curtain at the back of the 
palate) ; the larynx is also a little depressed, and a guttural flat sound is 
produced in it, and emitted through the above mechanism." 

These seven vowels, i, e, a, 6, «, o, u, as we have seen by the preceding 
examples, all occur in English. There are, however, cotain varieties of 
these sounds, which are of frequent occurrence in foreign languages, 
(although it may be doubtful whether they are found in English,) and 
which it is necessary to discriminate with accuracy. As they lie belice^ 
those just considered, they may receive the particular name of " Inter- 
mediate Voweh," the title of " Principai VoweU" being reserved to the 
former. 

Between i and e lies a peculiar Slavonic vowel, represented by y in 
Polish. In Bussian and Polish it is one of the most frequent vowels ; 
but it is extremely dif&cult for an Englishman to appreciate and imitate 
when long and unaccented. To us, however, it appears that when a 
sitter endeavours to lengthen the vowel in "lip" (infiv, sect. 3), he 
involuntarily produces this sound. We also think that we recognize this 
sound, when ihorl (infra, sect. 2) and wnacoented, after r in "carry, 
Mary," in which the y is not precisely i unaccented, as oar readers wiU iind 
upon trying to keep the i very distinct in pronouncmg them (supra, p. 34.) 
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De Stains'^) says, that " a soimd aimilar to the French ^ is heard in the word 
tleepy, which would be written iu that lai^ut^ ilip^. We are aware 
that this is not the pronnnciatioa indicated byWalker, who gives the same 
sound to both syllables, as if written sU^^ [slipi.] This last pronunciation 
may he the correct one. We do not presume to argue on this point ; we 
merely mention the other (the one we have always heard in conversation) 
because it affords us the opportunity of desoibing to the English ear the 
sound of the French i." This sound, when modified by being preceded 
by a spoken consonant, and especially r, appears to us to approximate very 
accurately to this Slavonic vowel, which we shaQ symbolize by i. 

Between e and a is a broader sound of e, heard in the French words 
cMn,i,f&e, p&e, and, as we think,('J in the English words mare, chary, 
there. Etc., of which more hereafter. This sound we shall denote by & 
Many persons consider the sound, in the English words just cited, to be 
e, and others to be the quasi diphthong (Chap, 6, Sec. 3) ea. We ahall , j 
content ourselves with drawing attention to the following compaiisous : lU, 
player with|French plaire ; r 

layer (one who aayi) with the Scotch sair ,- i \ 

hehr (German) with herf- (also German). / / 

This is the Italian e aperto (=^ apSrto) or "open 6," the e being' e 
cAiujo (=ekyuzo) or "shute." 

Between a and 5 is a broad sound of a, frequent in French, and by all 
French ears confused with o itself. We shall represent this sound by &, 
It is heard iu the French words pdte, chiftir. Great judgment is re- 
quired in the speaker to make this sound broad enough, without letting 
it degenerate into 5. In Persian and Hindustani, this confusion of & 
with 6 becomes the rule, instead of the exception. 

Between 5 and o lie several sounds, although we cannot now use the 
expression between in the some strict sense as we proposed iu the begm- 
ning of this section. First, we have v, as already explained; next, 

(6.) Fhonof^aphj, p. B8 ; 2ad edition. 

(7.) Dr. Rapp (Fhyiiolagit ier Sprache, vol. 3, p. 174) it of the nune opinion. 
H* iiutancei the worda " ahare, bear, there, acarce, ptayera, birth, girl, curly," the 
three lest he marks aa his own personal obserrBtion. This will have ariBen from hii 
having. obeerred (he pronundetion of those persona who in such worda endeavour to 
avoid the vowel 5. We apeak these words "bsrth, gyjrl (or g'S'l), srl'*;" *""■ we 
are aware that there are penon« who cooiider this prormnciotion erroneous, while 
they at the Mine time deny that the aonnd in " btTth, gyirl (or g'4rl), *rti," and 
speak of a myilerioiu iatermediate vowel. See Smart, Prmnincing Dictionary, 
Priadples, kc, par. 35. Wa are unable lo appredalo the vowel referred to, if such 
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between o end b, not bo broad as 6, is d, as heard in tke Italian rosa, 
F^rench chose. This is the Italian o aperU, or open o.(^> Between « and 
o is a sound not quite so guttural as v, and more approadiiiig o, from 
which it results in German. This sound is represented in that langfoage 
by S in G^he, and in French by fu in veuve, meurtre, Ete. This we shall 
represent by ^. 

Between u and I there ia a peculiar sound which by mort Englishmen 
is confused with u, and by the inhabitants of the parts adjacent the BJiine 
with i. In German it is represented by It in Uber, in French by u in 
comiti. We shall use Q as its symbol. 

There is also a Swedish sound, of whieh we can give no account, as 
we have not heard it. We expect that it cannot diff^ much from A, and 
we shall represent it by o. Dr. Bapp '■*> places it between i; and Q. It 
probably bears the same relation to fl as « does to ^, and we may, there- 
fore, range it before tl.C") 

In order to shew the affinities of the vowel sounds, just pointed out. 
we should have to arrange them in a circle, thus. 



But OS, with few exceptions, (arising, probably, from some imperfection 
in the e^feriment,) the vowd sounds have been ascertained to correspond 
to different lengths of an extensible pipe, we shall exhiUt tlus rdation 



(8.) We Ihiok that we rec<^ie Ihii rowel ia the usual 
wmda /roth, cran, lofi, &c, where frSlh, ciCbb, soil appear* too broad, while tbe 
(topped Towel ({ 3) frdth, crSia, sSft, teemi too nunciiig. 

(9.) Phyiiologia der Spracha, vol. 1, p. 25. 

(10.) Some peraooa recognize an f dittinct from the Engliall c, which the; term 
the Italian a cliian (or ihut o.) We oie unable t^i detect an; difference between 
thii g and our g, and haie, therefore, passed it over in our icheme. The if ermS of 
the French we believe to be in most caiea identical villi our £ ({ 3), and that in 
other cases it is used improperly fbr e, as in the word if4tsrfnini=detjnnlne, tbe first 
t'-i, (lie seccnd 4^=S, Prof. Latham, however, distinguishes them, and Brrangee 
the vowels ibus: — a, in fata; ifermt; te, ia/aet; A, in Ubtl (German) ; do, in 
book i chiuto ; o, in note (Bngliih Languagt, p. 10&.) B; eo, in book, we have 
reason to believe tbat he means our il, b«, ia p. 112, be disanguishes it a* the inde- 
pendent sound of ou in could. His sequence would, therefore, in our symbols, be 
e, i (or P e agBia), I, a, Q, 9, 9. 
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most clearly by a lineai arrangement, wfaich ia also tliat best adapted for 
typographical purposes ; thus, 

iieBa4d3?^o (gp) a(oP) fl. 
These 13 (or 16) voweb (13, if we reject o o, as not being aatisfactorily 
ascertained to ourselves) foQ into the three classes, f, a, n. 
f contMns i i e 6 J 
a „ a&oov^i 
II „ o(9?)ii(6?)aj 
and, more conveniently still, into the following seven species : 

1, it; 2.0 S; 3, a 4; 4,5 6; B,B?; 6,0 (o?); 7, u (o?) u. 
The first vowels of each species are typical, the others are merely modifica- 
tions of them. It is to this arrangement that om- symbols have been 
adapted, the seven principal vowels having a small line, while the seven 
intermediate (including o, but excluding 6) have a circumflex, over or 
under them. 

That we may have a better chance of being understood reapectii^ 
these seven sounds and their modifications, we subjoin, as examples, 
several words taken from several languages, in which toe pronounce these 
vowels. If the reader will pronounce these words, or cause them to be 
pronounced in his hearing, he will, most probably, approximate very 
closely to the sensations we ourselves experience on uttering the 13 <") 
vowels of onr scheme. 

Table of Long Vowels. 
1. i English — fret, be, each, conceive, people, key, grief, chlorine. 
French — plis, oui, scie. 
German — ^feLmilie, trieb, liebe, itoien. 
Italian — si, chi, vtso, poverino. 

Modem Greek — kamaroeides, kamelt, oikeiakbs, Huids. 
5 Eussisn — vf, mf, b(k. 

Polish — poddymao', wychowywac'. 
3. e English — mote, pain, pray, great, veil, Vfigh. 
French — donn&, n&, gonfi^, inn^. 
German — -eben, beet, hefir. 
Italian — creta, lega (from kgare), tcma (subs.) 
S English — Moiy, sweor, core, there, pear, pair, prayer. 
French — pire, ch^, ^tre, chti^e, extrhne, fait, mais. 
German — spr^he, der, her. 
3. a English — ^father, balm, papa, heart, art. 
(U.) Only tbirteen in tliii ca«e, oa vc cKonat utter ;, 6. 
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Frencli— ~^at, paa, fracas. 
German — voter, Irocht, sogt, ohneD. 
Italian^-desiota, Nopoli, retde. 
A French — ciuttii, prfte, p<(le. 
4. o EngliBh — all, boicZ, Paul, nor, war. (Sweduh, a). 
o English — glory, gore, coarse j croft, soft, cross. 

Italian — cogli, colto (firom cogUere), posta (sub.) ; amb. 
0. q English — no, bone, moon, soul, dough, sheto, toe. 
Prench — haut, peau, pdt, eau. 
German — ohne, Teretoftlen, thron, hohae, boot. 
9(P)Italian — cogli (preposition and article) ; colto (from cofcre) ; 
posta (from porre). 

6. s English — mirth, aerre, her, bird, curve, yearn, woik.<'*J 
5 French — veuve, meurtre, fleur, aaur. 

German— GSthe, rBhre, schBn, hfihe. i^. yc'-'*'*'/^'=='^' 

7. u English — stool, who, shoe, rule, lose. 

French — nous, trou, ouvrir. 

German — spuren, uhr, kur, schnur, buMe. 

Italian — ceduta, futuro, nessuno. 
o Swedish. According to Bapp, wherever we should expect u i 

in the same way as in French the Latin u becomes fl. 
a French — yd, connti«, aper^. 

German — liber, difisen, tUez, fllBze. 
We have thus given a notation, adapted for common types, to repre- 
sent all the long vowels with which we are at present acquainted ; but 
it is desirable to have a means of representing sounds which may here- 
after occur to ua. In this place, only a theoretical notation can be 
assigned for such ; the choice of a practical character must be deferred 
until wanted. Now we have seen that the list of vowels, just given, 
form a circle, and, consequently, every other vowel sound must have a 
place in this circle between some of the principal vowels there given. 
We may, therefore, take these seven principal vowels as fixed points in 
the circle of vocal sound from which to measure the others. Let the 
spaces between each two principal vowels (although these (^stances are 
unequal. Prof. Willis's tables shewing that i, e, a, are nearer together than 
6, g, u) be divided into 10, or 100, or 1,000, &c., parts, 10 will be quite 
as many as, if not more than, can be accurately appreraatcd ; then, by 
using decimal frmitions, if I=:T, I'l will be some vowd one-tenth of the 

B, and gome others pogaesa a 
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way from i towards e, and 1-2, IS, 1-4, 1-5, 1-6, 17, 18, and 1'9 will 
gire the remainder of the \'owel3 intermediate to i and e, and by tliis 
means 70, or 700, or 7,000, or &c. vowels may be readily and accuratdy 



This method of aymboUsatloa Is, therefore, very delicate ; almost too 
much 80 for practical purposes. To give an example of its application 
we will endeavour to fix what may be termed the peripheralO^i value of 
the intermediate with respect to the principal vowels. 
i=l,i=17; i=2,e=2-4; a=3,&=3-7; 0=4,6=4-4; o=5,o=?; 

^=6, ?=6-5 ; u=7, o=?, u=7-8.Cn> 
The whole circumference being divided into seven portions only by the 
seven principal vowels, 79 must be followed by 1. 

The vowe! 5 is the broadest, and is, therefore, placed at the bottom of 
our circle in p. BO ; T, the narrowest, is placed at the top ; from i to 5, or 
1 to 4, the vowels broaden, while from o to (1, or 4 to 7'8, and thence to 
7'9 and 1, they gradually become thinner. Hence, the greater the peri- 
pheral value the broader the vowel, as &r as 4, and after 4 the thinner 
will be the vowel. This must be borne carefully in mind, or we shall be 
apt to consider the larger number as always representing the broader vowel. 

Section 8. — On the Short Voweh. 

The vowels mentioned in the last section may all, with a little care and 
attention on the part of the speaker, be prolonged for any required period 
of time,(') and may be also pronounced with great rapidity, but in this 
case their character becomes altered in a remarkable d^ree, which we 
should have hardly expected. Although the alteration b simply in the 
duration of utterance, and in no respect in the method of forming the 
vowel itself, yet the distinction is so marked that no speaker even in the 
most rapid discourse, will confuse the bng vow^, as we term those of 
the last section, with the short vowel which we are now conside: ' " 
short vowel sound, however, is so flitting that one short von 
confounded with another, and all have more or less a tendency 

(13.) From Kift (piri), aioul, and ^f|H ((foo,) / carry, comes ti^i^ 
or perifiiri', in H. G.), lonething carried aioul, which !• tranalated accm 
word circumferanct (oiVcum, about,/Bro, I caiij.) TUt periphtral va 
fore, that reckoned on the circle of vocal round, given ahove. 

(14.) The circular arrongsment of the vonels, above given, displaya tli 
■pproximatiyel;. 

(1.) The greatert care will be required by Englishmen tor the voweli 
prevent tiiem falling into i and H, nben prolonged. 
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the short vovel sound of the fifth or naturaJ vowel ; this b particularly 
marked in the English langa^, where the short sound of b almost always 
replaces that of e and a. 

Take the word pluloiophg ; the first, third, and fourth yowels are all 
short, as the word is generally pronounced, and if we were to attempt to 
lengthen them we should produce the effect of the French word pluloto- 
plUe,(*i which only differs from the former in the length of its voweb and 
the spoken substitution of z for b. The syllables of the English word 
must be divided thus, phi-los-o-pby, and not phil-oe-o-phy, as both Smart 
and Knowles divide them. The first three letters express nmihei feel nor 
_fill ; the vowel in this last word belonging to the class considered in the 
next section. 

We shall express these short vowels by italic letters (with the exception 
of 3) as less bold than the Roman types, and, therefore, more adapted to 
express a flitting sound. The following table will serve to explain the 
particulars of this notation, and at the same time to exhibit the peculiar 
nature of the short vowel properly so called. The numbers and order 
correspond to the list of long vowels given in the last section. 

TabU of Short VoteeU. 
1. i English — philosophy, carry, Italy, primitive, justify, magnt^, 
sensible, vitality, dimension, fugitive. 
German — geselligen, heiligen. 
{ Polish — Pomocy, Czartorisky. 
S. e Engbeb — Sunday, Monday, &c., pianoforte. '^) 
Italian — cone, venne, venite, fossero. 
German — gebe, stocke, 8m;., (according to Bspp 1, 160.) 
i En^sb — contrary, supernumerary, hc.W 
S. a Italian — idea, venga, concordanza.'') 
d P 

(2.) The French aay fll'Biofi, with the accent upon the Grat Bylkble, the two last 
voweU being still long. The Engliab say fi'lfia'ofi, the accent being on the second 
ayllable, and the voweU ia the other lyllablea heing ihort. The lemaiiiing TOwela 
are itapped (aee next Sect) Observe thai, in philoiaphy, the lime employed in 
uttering the word may be u long as ve pleaae, for we may pauta between the aylla- 
blea; but ire shaU still keep the rowels ihi/rt, and not lengthen them, instead of 
pausing, in order to produce the emphatic effect We shall say ft — Ifls' — o — K, no( 
fllQaori, though the hiss of the a will be probablj' much exaggerated. 

(3.) Thus arranged, the word ia Engliah) firtt piano ia the [oreign collocation. 

(4.) We believe that the vowel in auch wordi is matt gintrallg a, though theory 
is in bvDur of 4. 

(5.) This aound does not occur in English, a being invariably substituted for it. 
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English — refonnation, fortuitous, august, autiumij frai 



-able, offer, burden, idea, Maria, above, placable, 
acltis-in, rhyth-m (the vowel is not written in these two 
words, but is beard precedli^ m), canary, papa. 

French — ^le, je, ferais, le<^n, honnetement. 

Grerman — stocke,<^J leben, gelebt, wasser, esel, iibel, gewonnenen. 
P 

English^ philosophy, t^ow, rotation. 

Italian — loro, luogo, solo, tempo. 



Italian — usarono, plwrale, 
English — cuckoo, whirlpool (ra 



I language). 



The mark of interTogation indicates that no example occurs to us of 
the use of the coiresponding short vowel. The sign a (for 5) differs in 
character from the others, because its sound differs in man; respects from 
the others iu its nature. It is the um^est jmmw-iat.int^ ^f «Tip yniiv- wliii-h 
it is possible to execute, and it_J3jln} 0st the only short vowe l which occurs 

After pronouncing the words in the above tables, the reader will have 
acquired a tolerably accurate notion of the nature of short voweb and of 
the mode in which they differ from long vowels, which is merely in the 
time of utterance. It is important, however, that he riiould not confuse 
the s'Bortwith the tmacceatedjon^ vowels. The distinction and connec- 
tion between accent and quantity wUnorm the subject of a subsequent 
chapter, at present it vrill bewiScient to give a few words in which long 
sounds occur in unaccented syllables, because if long sounds can exist in 
such places, it is clear that the want of accent is not a reason why any 
vowel is short. The following wrads serve to exhibit this fact ; — 

1. i "Whitefeet, Purfleet.t" Northfieet.t') roaetree; 

S. e Whiteboit, scapegrace, hair-apace, expatiate, magnate ; 

3. a CoTirt-cord, jackass ; 

4. o Jackdaio, lockjaw; 

5. B BuUwork ; 

(6.) In some parta of Germany, « is pronounced, ioBtead of b, in »uch CBses. 
Bapp (Phyiiologie, 1, J 60) aayi, "the Gannan doea not use the original vowel (») 
in pronouncing hi« final e'a, but utten them with a pure voral f =b. This, however, 
runa counter to our own observations in Dresden. 

(7.) Names of places. 
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6. o Stokehole, pondi-bowl, lamp-poat, steam-coaoli, almost ; 

7- u Chain-rule, bread-fruit; 

These examples, although not numerotu.C^l are abundantly sufficient to 
prove that the nuaccentented vowel may be long, although in such cases 
English grammarians, as if for the salce of evading this conclitsion, recog- 
nize what they term a tecondoTg accent/^' It is, therefore, necessary in 
a complete alphabet to have aome means of distinguishing long from short 
voweb, whether the one we have adopted or any other. 

According to the usual mode of speaking English, the vowel t is pro- 
nounced at the termination of syllables more like the Fohsh (, than the 
short vowel which" accWBtely corresponds to the long vowmTT To this 
circmnatance we have had already more than once to i^lt^aEention of 
our readers. Again, it is the opinion of many writers that b is wo< pre - 
cisely the long vowj^lwbjsh corresponds to a. Bapp, who calls a the " ori- 
ginikl vowd" fUrlaut), says (1, 21), " It must he carefully observed that 
this sound, on account of its undeveloped state, can oul^joaks its Appear- 
ance as a short vowel, for whenever we endeavour to prolong it, conveni- 
ence would necessitale its being utterred with a slight ledninglo one side 
or the other, although, if the speaker has a good share of theoretical per- 
severance, he will be able to prolong it." Accordingly, he makes o quite 
distinct from v, which, to our ears, is the real prolongation of that sound. 
In order to perceive this, it will be necessary for the reader to entirely 
dissociate e from r, in conjunction with which consonant only is « found, 
. longanTunacMnted, in our language. This dissociation might be accom- 
plisheltiyTeaniing to trill the r very distinctly, and then taking such a 
word as cnr=k^, and say ke . . . r, prolonging the v for sometime before 
the trill is allowed to follow. 

It is the idea of most grammarians that the sho rt vowel is the orijrinal 
one from whi ch the long vowel is formed bj^ reduphcation.(') Had they 

(8.) Moay others might be funiiBhed bj the French language, the regular rule fbr 
the accenluatioii of French disaj llables being la place the accent on the penultim, 
the laat syllable being long but unaccented. (On the accentuation of the French lan- 
guage, tee Rapp, PAyn<>%ie, vol. 3, 124-132.) Many German words are accented 
in the same maoDer, thus, arbeita^r'bait ; fllendT«E-lend, &c. 

(8 b.J We do not intend to deny the existence of secondary accents altogether, 
and ifaoll recur to the subject in a subsequent chapter. 

(9.) " The short Towsl claims the precedence of the long j itiith%j|iimilg,()tigijitl., 
Blement,_and the idea of any long vowel presumes that of short ones, vhicb produce 
it. Tbe short roirel is the first poner, the long the second. If the complete (short) 
TDwel'^l, the long vowel would be^^I-f-I^S." Gkiuh, Denliche Grammatik, 3d 
edit., vol. 1, p. 32. Now it is true thai the sound cannot eiisl and be prolonged with- 
out passing through all the degrees of shortness of duration, and in this sense it may 
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RSBerted that the long vowel is merely a prolonged pronundation of tbe 
thort one, it would not have been easy to raise an objection to the defini- 
tton ; we could only liave observed, on the other hand, that it appears 
more natural to us to consider th e, sound at first, withou t any reference to 
a particular duration, i. e., as capable of infinite prolongation, or as aloi^ 
voweCmSTEeri 16 iura to the effect of liiniting that duration to, perhaps, 
fte greatest possible eitent. But the idea of reduplication implies that 
of a doublembfir^ which we are unconscioua in pronouncing i (for ex- 
ample). In order that the aligrt^owel should produce its effect upon the 
eai, it is necessary that it should be pron ounced in a very 8hOTt_p™2? °' 
time, which cannot be very precisely estimated, Int which, for the sake of 
fixing our ideas, we will call ^ of a second of time. Then two short 
vowels would be pronounced in -jV of a second, or rather more ; allowing 
for the time lost between the cessation of the first vowel, and the com- 
mencement of the second effcrt. This, then, would be the length of the 
long vowel, which it could not much transgress without losing its cbaracter 
as much as t loses its character when prolonged. Now it is notorious that 
the long vowel may be prolonged indefinitely, and, consequently, any de- 
finition which tends to give them a determinate length must be fealty. 
These grammarians would represent the short vowels by certain marks, 
and the long vowels by repeating these marks, thus : a, aa ; or by placing 
a mark of contraction over the vowel sign, thus : a, ^. As we cannot 
agree with this theory ourselves, we have used a different notation. The 
error, as we believe it to be, which we have pointed out, is not one enter- 
tained by one or two writers only, but seems to be a nearly universal 
opinion. 

Bapp (1, 152) evades the difficulty thus : "If we utter a vowel sound 
as briefly as the organs of speech will conveniently admit, the result is 
called a thort vowel, and its brevity "must henceforth be taken as the unit 
of length in the scale of quantitative measurement. This is certainly no 
mathematical or absolute measure ; it is undeniable that dialects and lan- 
guages, nay (since it is a relation entirely founded upon the oi^ans of 
speech), that indlviduah may differ considerably in the length of this unit ; 
this vocal brevity may be much shorter for one than it is for another. * 
• • Conceive the brevity to be doubled, and you have the idea of the 
long vowel. * * Whether this idea of length is absolute in its relation 

be nid that (he long vowel preiuppo«e< llie eiistence of the short one ; but it appeari 
to 111 to belong to the littleneaa of ichool-philoBopliy to fix the proportion of the dura. 
lion of the loi^ lo that of the short lowel with such (tccurac3r, aping even mathema- 
tiol sjniboli, n Orinun btu donainthepausgejuit cited. 
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to the brevity [f always bean the same relation to that of brevity] is un- 
decided, that is, we cannot say with certainty that every oi^ian will require 
exactly twice its unit of brevity in order to produce its imit of length. 
Perhaps the brevity may be repeated once and a half or twice and a half 
in difierent persons. We lay all these doubts on one side and say, the- 
(vetical vocal length is equal to two vocal brevities." We must own that, 
mathematically, we are little pleased with the introduction of a unit of 
brevity as well as unit of length, which seems to encourage the idea of ab- 
scdnte twenty ; but putting this aside, we eee that Bapp does not contend 
for two efforts in the gnMntiw of the long vowel, but merely required 
that the voioB should be prolonged for about twice the length of time dur* 
ing wluch a short vowel is heard. The proportion of long : short=2 : 1, 
must be t^arded as merely theoretical. In common utterance no vowel 
is retained for any great length of time -, perhi^s in rapid conversation 
this proportion may hold, but in sustained deliv^ or oratory, it would be 
exceedingly variable, altering &om a ratio of nearly equality, 1 : 1 car 1^ : 1, 
to as much as 6 : 1 or 10 : 1. The short vowel will remain of a much 
more uniform length in all cases. 

The two dassea of vowels which we have uow been considering have 
one quality in common, which must be particulaily noticed, as it serves 
to distinguish them from the class explained in the next section ; it is 
this : tkeg c an be p ronounced eith^ with or witho ut a succeeding con- 
sonant. Only one sfiort vowel is of frequent occurrence in sucli positions 
that it must imavoidably be taken in conjunction with the following coii< 
sonant ; it is a. Many writers on the subject of phonetics declare that 
no vowel is heard in the final syllables of such words as gble, burden, 
schism. This opinion we believe to be founded upon a misconception 
which will be cleared up by a consideration of the final syllables of Eng- 
lish table and the !French table, the former being tebal, and the latter 
nearly tabla, adopting the notation already explained. Bapp, indeed, 
says (1,160) that the Genaaa/abel (in which the last syllable is equiva- 
lent to that in the English fable) is only separated in imagination or an 
affectedpronunciationfrom the French /ai^; but to us the distinction 
is so real that we are almost able to make such a word the test of a correct 
French pronunciation, and recollect being forcibly struck by the essential 
difference between the English and French pronunciation of these sylla- ' 
bles while in Paris and studying the language. We shall recur to the 
theory of these syllables in chap. 9, sufGce it at present to remark that 
the writers of pronouncing dictionaries are hy no means consistent upon 
this point, even with themselves, — ^we hardly ever find them agreeing on 
all points with one another. To oui mind there is no doubt that the 
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vowel in the last syllable of after is identical with that in those of able, 
burden, schi$m, menial, phyacal. Now flouser is by Knowles marked 
flanjr.C*' hy Smart flausr, (which we believe correct). Fintc(i2=f{n'{kal 
K, =fin'ikal S. (with whom we again agree) ; pjnnac{e=pin'akl K. 
=pm-akl S. Now, we would ask, ? what is the diffetence in aoimd be- 
tween the final eylkbles in pinnacU and Jimcal that both Knowlea and 
Smart should adopt a different mode of representing that of the first frtan 
that of the second word, while they differ from one another in the repre- 
sentation of the final ^Uable of the second. We should write ffti'ikal, 
pTu'slcsl. Similar remarks apply to idcle, optical, and other words end- 
ing in cIp or caJ. Again, according to Knowles, etiil^i'vl; eei/iy=i'vt]I; 
but it is evident that the second syllable in the second word is identical 
with that in the first. We would write ival, ivah, Again, burijen— bw- 
den K. =b«rdn S. =bBrd3n according to ns. Schisni=aizm K, and S., 
we writ« sTzam, for the word is clearly dissyllable.'"^ Some general rale 
is required to meet these cases, for none has as yet been given by these 
authors who claim onr notice (Knowles in esperaal'">) by their preten< 
sions to correctness. These syllables have generally arisen from the omis- 
sion of some vowel ^m the original word. Thus, confining ourselves to 

(10.) We are necesaorilj obliged to anticipate lome of our notation, into nhich 
we have Iranilated those of Knowles and Smart ; au espreaaes the aoand in cow ; j 
that in cuny, (which evidenllr differs from s, that in cur,) and a, the short sound of ;. 

(11.) Id Mr. Lane's works I find eLMair as the Arabic name for Egypt or Cairo, 
DOW in litaTary Arabic the word is almli^ ; but in spoken Arabic the fieiional u i> 
discarded. This is similar to rht/lhm, icAi'nn, in English, the flexional at and a 
(Greek ^ufi^c ^p^irpa) being rejected. In French the mute e has supplied the 
place, rhythme, ichtittt. Now the English say ritham, slzam ; the French ritma, 
■)«D3, or mote generally, rttm, ilsm. F Do the Arabs say ilmU^ or SlmU^r. The 
ambiguity of this notatian may he well exemplified by the feet that we have as yet 
been unable to discover what pronunciation is intended. 

(12.) In hii title page he states that bis work is " founded on a cornet develop- 
ment of the nature, the number, and the lariout properties of all the simple and 
compound sounds (in English) as combined into syllables and words," and at the 
conclusion of his " exposition of the principles of speech" he says, " having dosed 
my observalions on (he vowel, consonant, and diphthong sounds of the language, I 
challange the c/meil, the fevereit criliciim to diieaner a linj/te error, except a 
camial, typographical one. in my developement of the simple and compound elements 
of speech." There I'l a ^pographical error of some importance, (in p. 7, voL 9, line 
31,) because it occasions i in I'sy to be considered identical with ay in Jwy, and thus 
the important point, the compontion of the diphthong i it lost. A knowledge of the 
variety of opinion on the subject of Phonetics should have taught Mr. Knowles to 
have been more moderate in his language. Among the vowel elements, he ignores ^ 
and a, confUiing g with g ; and a great many errors, as they appear 10 us, might bn 
pointed out in his dictionary. 
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U, i has been omitted in edibh from edihilit, and in liable from ttainti*, 
but u in ttable tmto. ttabulum, and table from tabula, Ammalcule U a 
modem eicample of the retention of u ; according to tlie ana1<^ of our 
language, as particula ^jea particU, animalcula should have produced 
animalcle. When the vowed preceding I is a, it is usually retained in 
English, as original from, originalit. FrindpU and principal aie only 
different forms of the same word, for it would be curious to derive principle 
from princifmm and principal from principal*. We see no valid reason 
for this favour being shewn to a over i and u, but think that cynicU, pky- 
gicU, animle, would be fully as correct as able, oracle, table. If an 
olgection be raised on the score of the termination aliiy, we replj that the 
same inconsistency which would appear in _finle, finaUly, actually does 
appear in able, ability / oracle, dracular ,• table, tabular; which occa- 
sion no offence. And as regards the ortbc^TSphy sckimt, rkytkm, which 
Knowles oud Smart extend (m their examples of pronunciation) to prin- 
cipl, abl, burdn, &c., and which, if adopted at all, should extend to offr, 
animl, ci/nicl, chapmn, &c. ; that is, the orthogrtqihy founded upon a 
theory of a vocal or egllabic power inherent in I, r, m, n, we have only to 
state that we have made the experiment and find that it would lead ia 
great errorsO^) unleu additional lettert were used for thete new vocal 
elements('*> a coiuw which does not appear advisable. 

The characteristio of long and short vowels, may, to return from our 
digression, be stated to be that they admit of being pronounced indepen- 
dently of any succeeding consonants'^^ We shall express this by calling 
them/u{f voBiels, that is, vowels which do not require any shiftiiig of the 
parts of the mouth in order to their production, and therefore katie or 
admit of receiving iheiifuU sound, being long in the first case and short 
in the second. The reason for insisting on this distinction will appear m 
the next section. 

(13.) From Ivl (eeilj would come ivii f mills), *^^ > sjllable might b« loit ; 
from fainl, tttinti f/nal, /naHy;, the sama u from fain f^ie); from Bfr, ttfriu 
(offer, offhring), in wUch a gyllable Is loit ; Hnjml would make fiaimllim (animal, 
animaliim) ; riatm, BlalmSttk (ti/sUm, ly.tematic); dihsTnm, dihammlzm (German, 
GermaniimJ ; and 10 on. If we adopted i, r, m, n, In Italia, ea repreientatives of 
the Billables, which In the text we prefer Tepreaenting bf el, er, am, an, then the 
above words might be correctly written, iiJ, Ivlli, hial, foinlli, tifr, SfrlN, ^iii'ml, 
SnimTlim, siMm, Blatn&llk, dzhsnnn, dzhgrmnf zm ; we much prefer to write Ivsl, Ivsli, 
(ulna), fainali', 6br, SfarfN, Sui'mal, iuimsllzam, slatam, ilstaadtlk, dzhgrmsn, dihgr- 
manlzam. 

(14.) In Sanurit, there are vocal elemeati uauallj' esteemed to be equal lo li, rl, 
Irf, Iri. 

(15.) Hance Prof. Latham calli them "independent vowels," and Prof. Lee 
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Section 3. — On the Stopped Vowels. 

We liaye next to consider that modification wliicli the action of the 
consonant produces in the vowel. Now in order to utter a consonant we 
must dose, or almost dose, the mouth in a particular manner, and in 
order to produce the vnw el we my^t opm thn Ti\i)y^i h. more or leaa widely. 
in a particular manner, so that it b dear that the direction of actionX^ 
to speak) of the consonant or the vowd will dilfer in each individual case, 
since either the starting point or the goal will be different. There may, 
therefore, be affirmed to be aa many spedes of each consonant as there 
are different vowels to which it may be applied. A single character will, 
however, be suffident to represent the consonant, because the difference 
is organically produced, depending upon the effort made to pass from one 
duly represented position of the organs of speech to another. In the 
same manner there are really as man y i^^lTfi nt i T timJlB "^ ^"^^ vowd as 
there are different consonants, but there is no need of inTentmg Special 
symbols for e^OiSefSIt kind, because their origin is, as in the former 
case, organic. There is no more necessity for marking them than there 
would be to tell a person who is under the necessity of passing in the 
shortest possible manner imm a point A, to another B, that he must take 
care to pass through every point lying in the straight line which joins A 
and B, as it is impossible that he should do otherwise. 

The effect ot pressing the consonant upon the vowd, if we may use the 
expression, will he bast appreciated by performing an analysis similar to 
the following. 

1. Compare the words " seat, bead, sleep, seek, leave, seer." Wa 
have here the same vDwel''^ in each case succeeded by a different conso- 
nant in each case, to which alone is to be attributed the apparent differ- 
ence of sound, which is moat remarkable in the last word " se<r."(*) 

2- On comparing the words " seaf, a^ ought, note" we shall in the 
same way recognize the same consonant at the termination of each word, 
preceded in each instance by a different vowd ; the pure vowd sound 
being of course differently modified in each individual cose. 

3. On comparing " stt, bid, slip, sick, live," we perceive that each 
" perfect Towels," and ihue rowels which do not adinit of being pronounced without 
a subiequent conaouBut, am termed " dependent" bjr the first, and " imperfect" bj 
the lecond. We prefer the terms full and (topped, ai being monoiyllablea, end 
entirely differing from one another, ■□ that their sonnde are not so likely to be con- 
fonnded, aa we found, on trial, wag too (requently the case with inilepandsnt and 
deptttdtrtl, which we, for some time, endoavoured to employ, but without succeu. 

(1.) We refer, of course, to the laund, not the orlkography. 

(%) It, indeed, " seer," be not compound, and = aiar. See Chap. 6, f 3. 
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word begins and ends with the same cx>U8onauts Tespeotivelj, as those in 
(1), and that the vowel sonnd, although diiferent from that in (1), is the 
same in each example here giren. If we attempt to separate the vowel 
from its consonant, we shall find oni attempt fruitless ; the nearest ap- 
proach we can make to a separate pronunciation being to uttfir a sonnd 
something like (or i).") This haa been observed by Dr. Toung,(*>who 
says, "when lip is lengthened in sin^ng, it does not become leap." 
This vowel, then, is not the same as i, which, upon prdongation, be- 
comes i ; yet, if we tell a Frenchman to pronounce lip, he will, most 
probably, say leap}^> There must, then, be a connection, and that a very 
essential one, between i and this vowel, which we will call I. Let us 
gamine the position of the mouth in pronoo ncin g it. We find that it 
commences the same as eat, but that the vow J i^oA^st^^d short, in 
the very act of its being produced, by the inunediatd^ succ eeding "con- 
sonant, which comes suddenly upon it. We are induced to conaoCT uos 
ftoppdge as the true characteristic of tbia sonnd, and shall consequently 
term it a "stopped eouel." Klopstockf*) uses the expression "abge- 
brochen," i. e., " broken off," which amounts nearly to the same thing. 

(3.) Query : f May it not eiacUy be llie sound wa iave repte»eiiled by o. 

(4.) A CourJB a/ Leclure, on Natural Phihiophy, 4lo, Vol. 2, p. 277. 

(5.) TbiB i» the more eingulat that the aouDil 1 is couuoon enough in French, as 
id, imi(er='lBl, taitS. 

(6.) Ueber die dauUcke Bechtichreibung (On German Orthography). Complete 
works, Leipzig, 1830, vol. 14, p. 149. In this plae« he gives > list of the Germsn 
vowels, which U will be oseful to have here in order to compare with our tables. It 
■hould be observed that there the only teal difference between his " open" and " pro- 
longed tones," is that in the second case the long vowel is more distinctly modified by 
the racceeding consanaut, because it is taken in necessary connection with it ; we have 
added out symbols to the " prolonged and broken tones" inclosed in square brackets : 



fA voael anil tht (i cetumimt ends (Ae fj amtima*t eitdt Ikt 

ttUablt.) syiiable-J jyUoUbJ 

Kab-ne Kaha [&] Kann [it] 

Leh-re L«er [i] West [S] 

Aeh-rs BSr [t] "Has none" 

Rijh-re Schiia [■?] gonnte [^] 

Flie-sen Fliesz-en \l] beflis-sen [ I ] 

Drii-sen Siisi [b] miis-sea [{■] 

Thro-ne Thron [o] konnte [3, or ()} 

Spu-ren Uhr [u] murrten [tt] 

" There are alio bol/ prolongations," which correspond to our short vowels. It should 
be observed that g is in some porta of Oermaoy pronounced for ti in konnlt and other 
words ; that Rapp recognizes a stopped ^ wbich he makes the same as our i, substi- 
tuting another sound (symboliied in his work by i) tot the stopped i. And, as it will 
be seen, we make S the stopped sound of G, reBentng & fbr &. 
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4. If we compare " pi(, pet, pot, pot, pat (substftntlve), pnt (verb)," 
we shall find that they all cflntain the same consonants, but have each a 
different vowel, and each vowel is stopped — a fact which we may deter- 
mine by endeavonring to prolong aay one of them, and failing of doing 
>o. It is this imposaibiUty of separating the vowel from its consonant 
which has rendered the preceding analysis necessary. The stopped vowe l 
is like a chemical substance, the e iistencq of whict^ ^tS ^ **"" 

monstrate, but which c annot be Kthjbited exce jtincogupdioirwith some 
otTiCT'j a^tai iCT^ Thus the foregoing experiments tave proved the exist- 
ence"orvowel sounds in conjunction with oonsonanta, essentially differing 
from the vowel sounds previously considered, and have shewn that their 
appearance does not depend upon any particular consonant, because the 
same vowel may be produced before different consonants, and different 
Towels before the same consonant. Hence although we cannot exhibit 
the stopped vowel except in conjunction with a consonant, we have, as we 
think, satisfactorily shewn its necessarily independent existence. 

What is the exact relation between the lidl and stopped vowels, it is 
not very easy to state ; the feeling of different persons on this point differs 
considerably, and there does not appear to be any objective standard to 
which we can refer, l" In the following table we give the long, short, and 

(7.) Some wrilerB BHeil that three of oar stopped Towelj (Ihoia marked I, (!, ■5) 
have DO correipondiug long vowel whatever, hut »7b vowels incapable of fulneBs — 
i, e., of being proDOunced indepeadentl; of a foUawing coiuaDBOt. Mr. Knowlea 
odIj allow! of nine diatiiicC and aeparata vowek in our language, correlpoading to 
out 6, S, !, I, Q, Q, 1, 1, |, admluiiig S, S, &, not u dialinct vowels, but aa the ihort 
((topped) •ounds of 6, S, Q, (foreignen would probably diugree with him aa to fi, 
at any rate, without further eiplauation), and bis seheme is, therefore, peculiar in 
leaving E, I, s without correspoDdiug stopped, and i, ^, g without conrespondiiig long 
vowels ; whereas, in out opinion, g is the only vowel which does not occur in a double 
(or rather triple) form in our language. The following is the description Mr. Koowles 
gives of Iba pronuneiadon of E, I, 5 (Eipoiition of the Principlei of Spfoch, p. 6, 
OoL 2, prefixed to his Pronouncing Dictionary ; we have, as usual, Iranilated his 
notation) ; — " In uttering the sounds *, 1, 5, he (a teachor, or critic, who looks into s 
dkild's month while it is repeating these sounds deliberately, or places hinuelf before 
a magnifying glass and loolis into his own mouth) will perceive that the sound, repie- 
Mnted by i, is produced by a movement of the laryns and glottis, which throws out 
> short and quidt percussion of the voice upon the tongue and palate, which (? the 
tongue) is directed towards the front of the mouth ; that the extremity of the tongue 
ia pointed strongly down to the lower palate, or gums ; that it is considerably raised 
in the mouth, but not drawn back ; that it rises towards the back part, so as to receive 
the impulse of the voice, and throw it forward as I have said. In uttering the sound 
T^resented by T, he will perceive that the position of the tongue is the same as in 
tin ibrmer sound ; but that the tongue raises itself more and throws the sound to the 
root of the mouth. In uttering the sound represented by j, he will perceive that the 
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stopped voweU in three columns, endeavouiing as far as posrible to give 
such eiamples aa contain the three Idiids of vowel in conjunction with the 
same consonant, in order that the reader may be better abk to compare 
the several sounds tt^ether and thereby form his own conclusions. We 
have, however, of course adopted our own arrangement as the basis of our 
notation, which is shewn in tiie three last columns of the table, corres- 
ponding respectively with the three first. 

Combined Table qf Long, Short, and Stopped Foweis. 



J^ng. Sl»»-I. 


«*«■<. L«v. 


SMortMort. , 


1. neat signify 


knit 1. i 


i 


i 




i 


1 


2. dote Sundai/ 


debt 2. e 


e 


S 


chenef*) (&.) — ("> 


benOT (it,) S 


i 


e 


3. p8olm<") mes8« (it.) 


Sam 3. a 


a 


S 


pdte (fr.) - 


potte (fr.) a 


d 


h 


4. caught august 


cot 4. 6 





8 


tom& (it.) — 


vuol (it.) 3 


6 





5. our knocker 


curry 5. ? 


9 


S 


hiiken (ger.) — 


bScke (ger.) ? 


V 


« 


6.f'»)bone lirabo 


bonne 6. o 





9 




m 7. u 


u 


ii 


kahnste (ger.) — 


kanBte (ger.) a 


U 


" 



We will now examine these vowels in order. First, i is considered by 
almost every writer to be the corresponding stopped vowel to i. Ifr. 
Knowles, as we have seen (Xote 7), holds it to be an independent sound, 

end or point of the tongue ii looaer in the mouth ihaa it va* in the former eouadi, 
and drawn a little further back from the lower ^mi, though it reits npon the lowoi 
palate ; that it is drawa back so much as to leave a counderable apace between it 
and the palate ; and that, by a strong moTemeDt, it raite* the back part of it up, lo 
as to throw the voice Bgunit the extreme back part and aides of the palate." 

(8.) All worda are English, except otherwiie ipecified. The oamei of langoaget 
are, in thii table, contracted thus : pi. Paliah, fr. French, it. Italian, get. German. 

(9.) We think that theie sounds occur in the English words " tniry, feny." 

(10.) When B space is left in this manner, it shews that we are not acquainted 
with any word exemplifying the sound, which aound is, nevertheleas, perfectly con- 
ceivable. 

(11.) This belongg to a dasa of worda (halm, calm, palm, &c.) which some pet- 
aona pronounce with h, but which we pronounce (aa moat persoos that we have heard 
speak English do) with the same vowel as a in father. 

(12.) If 9 be reco^iied as distinct from g, its three signs will be g, 9, q. 
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baying no connection with i ; and Dr. Young, in the passage lately q^uoted, 
seems to agree with him. Our own observations, added to the testi- 
mony of several eminent phoneticiaDS,C'^' lead us to pronounce unhesita- 
tingly that 1 is the stopped sound of I. 

Concerning i we cannot feel very sure, as we have hnd but very slender 
opportunities of receiving instruction in Polish pronunciation ; to our ears 
it partakes moch of the nature of S. 

According to Ei^p,(i*> our word " debt" has the vowd 6 and not S ; in 
this case we are unable to conceive what sound he attributes to e (in his 
notation (fji hut the difference appeara to be so essential, that he iuvanably 
distinguishes the two cases, and even grounds some distinctions in German 
dialectic pronunciations upon them. }Ve seem to hear a broader sound in 
the Italian "ben," which, we believe, contains the true 6. Latham says 
that he has convinced lunself that e in bed, "although both broad and 
slender, is incapable of becoming independent" (i. e.,fuU),ns) As, in our 
opinion, S occurs before r iu such words as fairy ^^^ftti, it would appear that 
e most be the vowel in ferry ^fen; but of this we are yet uncertain. 

Gbeat doubts may be entertaiued concerning the propriety of dassing 
a with a. Rapp makes it, in his scheme of English vowelSjC-J correspond 
with OUT S. The sound is peculiar to the English language, in which it 
replaces the foreign a. As a is less broad than fl, so we have thought it 
best to place the slender a to a, and leave the comparatively broad ti to tt. 
Foreigners are apt to oonAise a either vrith a or e. 

The vowel ih is not generally recognised as existing in our language, hut 
some theorists require it in such words as after, ask, laugh, aunt, path, 
balm, &«., and generally before the continuous sibilants, writing such 
words — aftar, ask, W, ant, path, bam, &c. They certainly approach this 
sound much more nearly than that of a, as aftar, ask, ant, path, which 
some other theorists propose, and which is common among the upper 
classes in Yorkshire. If we had only to choose between the vowel cha- 
r&cters, a and 5, we should certainly select the former as the representadve 
of this sound, in preference to the latter, although a is by some consi- 
dered broad and vulgar ; and Judge Haliburton, by writing " larf" for 

(13.) Latham, On the Engliih Language, f. 112 ; Rapp, Phynologie dtr Sprache, 
vol. 3, pp. 164, 174; Bp. WilldoB, Eiiay on a Real CbalacleT, p. 363; tD whom 
might be added man<r DtheTB. 

(14.) Fhyi. d. Spr., V. 3, p. 174, compared with vol. 1, p 23. Klopatock makei 
* the stopped sound of E, and doca not udmit-of any stopped v»lue of * ; see auptd, 
p. 62, note 6, 

(IS.) Engl. Lanj., p. 112. 

(16.) Pliy- d. Spr.. Y. 3, p. 174. 
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" laugh," in Ids Sam Slick's converaation, cleariy wishes to point out the 
pronunciaiion " liT' in contradlgtinction either to laf or M. Theoreti- 
cally, S occurs before an r which is not followed by a rowel ; but, ptacti- 
cally, its place is always usurped by a, at any rate in our language. 

There cannot be much doubt as to the correspondence of 5 with 6; 
but it is carious that while a is of general occurrence, o is only found, as a 
recognized sound, in English and Swedish. This S is, in most languages, 
used as the stopped vowel of o, with which it has no real connection. 
The Italian o does not differ much from it, being only somewhat broader. 
We have before stated ($ 1) that, to us, many persona appear to pro- 
nounce croji, lofi, croa, &c., as cr6ft, lofl, crds ; at times, however, this 
sound (which is very nncertun in the mouths of English persons) seems 
rather to approach the stopped sound croft, loft, cros. For practical 
purposes, the full vowel, croft, loft, cros, appears to be the best notation. 

Among all European langnages, the English is peculiar in possessing 
a stopped sound of o, namely, j. Foreigners are continually confounding 
it with 5, or, more [ffoperly, <}, to which it bears a strong resemblance. 
The difference between ■$ and g may be well felt from hearing a foreigner's 
misptonunciation of some such word as bun, for which he will almost 
invariably (at any rate, during his first trials) say bon, instead of b^.«^) 
It is important that readers should learn to distinguish with accuracy 
between ^ and v, for, strange to say, most orthoSpists have confounded 
them. Knowles, for example, marka cur to be pronounced with the vowel 
in but, and curry to have the same vowet in its first syllable. Dr. Orpen 
says that ^ is always short (stopped) in English ; and Bishop Wilkina 
states the same. Such words as car, curry, occur, oceurrence=im, kgri, 
oksr, iJIcsrans, should, however, have led them to a difTerent condusion ; 
they should have shown them that the long effect in such words aa cur, 
was not entirely due to the distiubing action of the following r, as the 
same long effect is not produced in curry, where r also follows. The 
only doubt that can be raised is, as we mentioned in the last section, as 
to whether s is thepnre long vowel conespo'b^ng phonetically (as it does 

(17.) We find M. Volnej msling thii error (_L'At/abtt EvropStn, p. 33; Pho- 
naljipic Jaurnal, vol. 3, p. 110). He givea, u ejumplea of "clair ou bref, pelit o" 
(deu or short, little o), in French, fxisrat, iiatle (d'osier), moUe (ciie), col ; in Eog- 
liab. rod, gut, dHt, Cut, lull; in German, ocha, ott; whidi worda we believe to b« 
pronounced respectively, MerB, s^t, mgl, aSl, riSd, g^t, nsl, list, Ij], Ska, 8ft. But 
thia ia not the onlj iitttance of M. Volnej'i defective eiLr, for, just above, be coofuMS 
i with k, and tl with 6. It ahould be obaerved thai, in the fint five editiom of Mr- 
Pitman'a Phonography, 5 w»a considered aa the stopped sound of 9, or W identical 
with s ; this error has been corrected in the 6lh edition. 
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practically) with the Btopi>ed vowel s and ike short vowel s, which two 
undoubtedly belong to one another. 

Tlie stopped sound f does not differ much from % and is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to this sound which the generality of Gennana are able 
to effect. 

The stopped sound o does not oecnr in English — at any rate, ilccordiiig 
to the recognized pronunciation ; but we have thought that we sometimes 
heard the word ubollv pronounced Htjli, instead of boUi (with the double, 
or dinonnced 1), to distinguish it &om Holi (lutly). 

No doubt can exist as to the relation of ii to ti. 

The Germans have a great habit of confounding fi with i, and u with 
T;<'B) this will serve to give an Englishman (who confounds them with ii 
and li respectively) some clue to the pronunciation of this sound, in order 
to produce which it is oecessaiy to pout the lips. 

We do not attempt to describe the mechanism of these sounds ; to be 
at all understood, th^ must be heard continually during some months, 
mi the ear becomes gradually able to appredate and imitate them. We 
have, therefore, contented ourselves in geneialf'** with giving a list of 
words in which, as we utter them, the sounds occur. 

The orthography and pronunciation of our language are so opposed to 
one another, that we must uot be suiprised at meeting with many anoma- 
lies in the common mode of referring the stopped to the full vowels in 
English. We are accustomed to consider ai and yu<*"J as pure vowels, 
because they are the alphabetical names of the vowels i, u. Grammati- 
cally, then, the full and stopped vowels in the English language would 
have to be arranged thus, ai, if ; i, g; e, S; o, 5; yii, ^; no proper place 

(18.) Ii is on the baslu of Ihe Rbins nhere thii pronundatiau ii in full (cact. 
In the same put of Gennony the final n ii frequently dropped. Ttiu we recollect 
a semnt girl at Weinheim (=^VaiaHaim), in Baden (^^Bsdsn), uldng for aome 
le»cnp», " (s6ni shpila," yor pZay, imlead of "t»6m thjibXaji," /arti^cing. In Tyrol 
and Austria, Q fi lake the place of ft b, and J A of ; ^. Thus we were once directed 
to an inn at Iniubruck (^lubrlik, which lAouId have been Innsbriicke^nzbrilke, 
tht hridge aver tht rtrer Jnn), by the name " tstim gOldnsn l«ben," the lign of the 
geldtn life, iutlesd of " tafim gOIdanan ligiao," the lign of ihi goldin lion ! 

(19.) In giring Dr. Orpen's account of the mechaniim by which the seven prin- 
cipal long Toweb, sod Mr. Enowles's, of that in which the three stopped vowels, 
1, t, ff, are produced, we have departed front this rule ; and we leave the reader to 
judge from these ipecimena of the degree of satisfaction which he would have experi' 
enced from reading similar descriptions of the remaming 29 vowels ; fur we reckon 
13 long, short, and stopped, in all 39 vowel sounds. 

(20.) The nature of our work has frequently obLged us to anticipate the meaniDg 
of our symbols. The diphthongs will be explained in the next chapter. Here we 
may remark (hat ai rejircseiits ■ in tide, and yQ, u. iu use. 
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being assignable to the Towels a, 6, «, u, il. The vowels i, S, S, iS, ?, are 
consequently tenned, in general parlance, short ai, short i, short e, short 
o, and short jru, respectively, eo deeply has this anomalous arrangemmt 
struck its roots into our very modes of thought. It is needless to say 
that this is not a propa mode of T"t"''''g them. The short and stopped 
can only be satisfactorily spoken of as short T, stopped i, short s, stopped 
% Sec., for i, i, 3, j, &c. ; or, the word thorl may be prefixed to the short 
vowels, of whose correspondence with the long vowels there can be no 
doubt ; and the stopped vowels may have the letter t subjoined, thus, it, 
it, St, &c. Ttiis is similar to the present mode of naming the consonants. 

It will be found difficult to pronounce a stopped vowel before r, when 
r is not followed by a vowel. In order to execute such sounds as Sr, Kr, 
Stc., it will be necessary to trill the r more forcibly than is customaiy in 
England) — indeed, we arc, at present, not aware of any Uaiguage in 
which such syllables occur, although Rapp continually indicates their 
existence even in English. This ignorance on our part may arise firom a 
deficiency in our own o^ans of hearing, but we seem to be quite able to 
pronounce the stopped vowel before r, and we are, therefore, more inclined 
to attribute our want of knowledge on this point to a want of sufficiently 
careful or extended observation. 

All stopped vowels are necessarily short ; they are, in fact, much shortw 
than the short fuU vowels (5 2), being merely the rwUmmts of vowels.t*') 
They are most common in langu^es with many consonants, such as the 
Teutonic (**> (in which the English (^) b included) ; while in lai^^uages 

(21.) Hence ihorl it an unbiguoui term, applied to Itso speciea of voweli, which 
differ in quality and Irencli upon eacli other*! terrilor]' ; thoa, (luing the natural, or 
5tli prindpal vowel aa an example) : 



Short. 
When we uae the word ihort abaolutely, ai deiignating a peculiar kind of rowel, it 
will alwaya repretent the ihort/xK vowel, and never the short ilopptd vowel. The 
three clagaea at vowels will be aimpl; termed iong, ihart, and ilopptd vowels— three 
convenient monoijllablM. 

(22.) If we represent a conionant by a vertical, and a vowel bj an horizontal 
line, then, according to Rapp (PA. i. Spr., vol. 1, p. 157), " the idial of Ibe Greek, 
Latin, Bud eEpeciall}' the modem Roman [Spanish, Portuguese, Italian] syllable 
appears to be | — ; that of the Teutonic, ( — | ; and, finally, that of the Slavonic, 

I I-" 

(23.) In a calculation of 6,293 syllablea, selected upon a principle most likely to 
insure an approximation to the gtntral character of our language, the following 
result was obtained ;— Full vowels, long and short, 2,697; slopped vowels, 3,596; 
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where tlie syllable is originally composed of one or two consonants, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, they are, of course, comparatively rare. The conse* 
quence of this has been, that the tiiree Idnda of votrels have not been 
discriminated by grammarians ; and while, on the one hand, we find the 
designation short applied to both short and stopped vowels, we also 
meet with the tenn long applied to both long and short. The distinc- 
tion in the latter case was siippoaed to consist wholly in accent, an idea 
which the examples in Sect. 2 are sufficient to disprove. It is, perhaps, 
most usual to confine the term short to the short and stopped vowels, the 
latter being in themselves essentially short also, although we prefer em- 
ploying the abbreviated phrase " short vowels" for the short full vowels 
rally. Thus, in the Second Phomc Reading Booh/**) we have, as examples 
of the vowel marked a* (the figure being superscribed, instead of post- 
scribed), firat the words " mature, macaw, papa, career, salute, baboon, 
rotary, china, idea, canary" (in all of which, it must be observed, that 
the real sound of the italic a is 9, and not a, a sound which, as we have 
already mentioned, is idways superseded by 3 in our loi^uage), and next 
" am, on, as, ash, at" (in all of which the sound is i). It is really 
surprising that the authors of this woric did not perceive the great error of 
pronnneintion which would be committed if the a in the first series of 
words were really pronounced as the a in the second series, or vice verssl.'*'^ 

giving U majority of 899 in favoui of the aii^le clan of stopped vowels over the 
Other two. The order of ftequency of occmreiieB of the full (iDcluding. in liii c«l- 
cuktion, which «ai made tor phonotypical purpoiea, the ikort vowels under the xune 
nga u the long ones) and stopped vowels, the coalescents, w and f, *ail the diph- 
thongs, ai, 01, an, jiil, was found to bel,l,g,e, S, £, g, fi, ai, w, 9, S, D, au, 0, jH,<a,j, 
Other curious results of this calculation will bo given hereafter. 

(24.) Published bj J. W. Parker, London, 1844, under the sanction of the 
Committee of Couacil upon Education. 

(25.) In the same work our g is marked u>, and iUiutrated by « us, up" (p. 9), 
by " cut" (p. 32), and by the EDiJ " er," See. (pp. 62—77, ftt) Thue ? and i ue 
manifestly cooked. The important a is also confuied In the final "ar" with ; ; 
and in other cases is entirely disregarded. That the author felt «ome mi^vings on 
these points is clear liom the following passBges : — " The number of words in this 
lesion (XI), will give on opportunity of impressing the rule that t, in this situation 
|i e., " in the final, or unaccented syllable, er"] has ntarlt/ the sound of the short 
•>" (f )> FP- 173^4 ; yet in the teit it is made idtntieat. It is true that, in p. 62, 
we have only " er=ur," instead of " er^nV' hot that this is only a misprint ap- 
pears from p. 76, whete we have " or^u't" in such words as " nuyor, tutor," &c. ; 
unless, indeed, the following words, " this (12th) levon gives examples of the in*, 
gular sound of ■ in the final syllable, or, where it clotely reimblei the sound of »r 
in the last lesson," (p. 174), imply that the auUion wished to make a real diilinclian 
between the two cases ; if so, it is only another error. As no such word as " UUta, 
midifle, afrle," &c., is found in either the First or Second Blading Book, the authori 
have not recorded their opinions upon them. 
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Tlie reader is recommended to try the experiment for himself, taking care 
to leave the accent iu its present place ; of course the sound a camiot be 
given to a iu " china, idea," at all, as hj its very nature it requires s 
following consonant to tt<^ it. 

With regard to the other opinion, namely, that the short vowel is the 
unaccented long voivel, we may remark that, as a general nde, to which 
there are exceptions, a reader woold not be misled to any important 
extent if a long vowel were printed for a riiort one, and the accent always 
marked. Thus, supposing we mai^ the accent by a small dot placed os 
a level witii the top of the tine at the dose of the accented syllable, such 
words as priin HTv, S^n'de, fdos'ofi, rid?r Cprimitiue, Sunday, pkiloiopki/, 
reader), which should bare been i«inted pi&n'ifiT, SSn'de, filos'ofi, i^'dsr, 
will most probably be read correctly ; but we cannot expect quite the 
same from biiz-sm, e'bBl.kep^b^ when written for buz'3m,e'b3l,ke'p3b3l 
(bosom, able, capable), unless we took care to give a particular definition 
to the value of the vowel v when not under the accent. And sucb words 
as skep'gres, jSk'as, Stc. (scapegrace, jackasti, would run the risk of being 
pronounced skep'gres, jak'as, or akep'gres, jitk"<js, or, perhaps, skepgrSs, 
jakEs; as we actually find ladm-Haus (LimehouseJ degraded into laim-^. 
The nombo- of such words is, however, so limited, especially by the cir- 
cumstance that no short vowel occurs, in modem languages, in an accented 
syllable, and very few long vowels in an unaccented syllable, (indeed, if 
we mark a secondary accent, we may almost affirm that no long vowel ia 
now found without either a primary or secondary accent), that, while it ia 
found a great practical conveniaice to use the same symbol for the long 
as for the short fiill vowek, scarcely any inconvenience can be occasioned 
by this practise to the English reader, provided the position of the accent 
u carefully mdM^atedJ-^) 

(26.) TUb ia the case in Mr, baoc PiDnan'a wjttxfaa of PhoHdgrapbT sad Fho- 
notypy, to the eipUmilion of which we shall daioW a BQbBequent chapter, and we 
wish to draw the attentian of our readers to these dicomstancea, because they have 
already occasioned difficult]' to the learners of these Bjslems. It u found ta be 
highly convenient, for many purposes, not to haie more than two kinds of signa (or 
the vowels, and the classes selected to ba repreBented by Iheie, instead of being long 
(full) and ihait (full and stopped), are full (long and short) and stopped (short), 
because these differ in quality ; whereas the long differs only from the short (full) 
vowel in Juralion. If the flill short and stopped short vowel ate represented by the 
same sign, the mistake of denoting qualitatively different vovels by identical symbols 
vould be conUDitted. The marking of the accent, then, becomes of importance, and 
accordingly in phonotypy it will be always marked (actually, or by virtue o( a rule) ; 
every ^ff vowel, then, not marked (actually, or virtually) with either a primary Or 
secondaiy ascent, must be considered as short. Hence, iu kS'pgbsl, s 9 must be 
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Dr. Bapp, wlio derives both the long and stopped (or, as lie terms 
them, sharpen^J vowels from the short vowels, considers that both arise 
Irom our endeavouring to add weight or importance to the short vowel in 
certain ^llables ; and, in the second instance, to preserve the quantit; at 
the same time, which could only be done by bnnying on to the consonant, 
and pronouncing it more tkarplt/. This iharpening he represents by 
doubling the succeeding consonant, as in the English words bell, tell, Hll, 
back, &c,, and the German mann, kann, toenn, &c. There is an incon- 
venience in using the double consonant for this purpose, because we are 
thereby precluded from employing it to represent the double or dinounced 
consonant (as hereafter explained), the existence of which he seems, how- 
ever, to deny. Dr. Kapp does not appear to be very consaatent incarrying 
out this method of expressing the stopped or sharpened vowels ; and we 
prefer using separate symbols, as explained in this section. 

Althongh the stopped vowel is stifled at its birth, as already mentioned, 
it is snfGcient to set on the voice to a spoken consoliant, and if that con- 
sonant Tie a'co^nudus'one^'irmt^^ prolonged; and such syllables as 
in, siv (^ieBOrgW Tglove), &c., may be~Eeld for any length of time, bo 
that thougbthe vowel' ihty contun is essentially short, the sgl^ble may 
be of indefinite length. To this point we shall have to r^ur m our 
Chapter ra-^Ctt ak TiTT. ' ' In case of a whispered continuous consonant, 
the whisper may, of course, be continued as long after a stopped, as after 
a long vowel ; thus, if, f^ (JussJ, bKs fhiss). Sec. The vowel is just as 
much stopped by one consonant as by another, and therefore remains 
short, whatevCT be the nature of the succeeding consonant. 

Section 4. — On the Nasal Voaets, 
The vowels which have been treated in the preceding sections are all oral 
vowels, that is, pronounc^ through the tnoath,'-^i by way of the Ups ; 
liut it b also possible to emit vocalized breath through the apertures of 
the nostrils alone. The vowels thus produced cannot be precisely the 
same as the former, which depend, for their full development, upon pecu- 
liar positions into which the parts of the month anterior to the uvula are 

equivalent lo a a, »o that kEpBbsWliE'pBbal upon tliia uiumptioa ; dBi-fn~dBi-9n ; 
■li-Sn^Bli'am ; bSt's WbBt'al ; &c., without an; ambiguity whateTer. When tbia 
rule, to whicb wc shall recur in ita proper place, ta fully comprehended, there wiU be 
no difficulty in marking Iheae three (peciei of vovela by meuia of AiU uhI alopped 
vowel characten and the accent ai^. The number of typei which will thus bs nved 
to the printer is cooBider&ble. 

(1.) From the Latin ei, gen. eni, " a mouth," comes the a^iectiye oralU, "^ifc 
taining to a mouth." 
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placed; whereas, when the sound passes through tiie nose, the uvula 
descends, and those portions of the month produce no perceptible effect. 
Some anabgiea may, howev^, be discovered between the oral and natal 
Towela, as they may be termed, but the analogies here given are not ad- 
vanced with any great degree a£ certainty. No voweb of this dass occur 
in Enghsh; and there is necessarily considerable difficulty in deo^g 
upon sounds which are entirely foreign to our oi^;ans. The best known 
languages which contain these sonnds are French, Portuguese, and Polish , 
possibly other Slavonic languages ,pay contain them also. Hindustani is 
reported to possess them, though this may, perhaps, rest on a miscon- 
ception. 

The &>ai I^enoh nasals whiidi occur in the words "^, an, t^ on," 
are generally well blown. Although they are pure and dmple vowels,'*' 
the French employ lieo letters to represent each of them, the second letter 
being.n (or m) in each case. This n will hereafter he used in another 
sensB.W but it wiU be convenient to use a similar letter for this purpose, 
and we shall adopt n, which must be oonsidned as an ortb<^aphical sign, 
having no meaning in itself, but serving as a diacritical mark when placed 
after a vowel chaiacter, in the same way as the accent or other mark is 
placed over or under the vowels a, a, v, &c. According tj) Br. Bapp, the 
vowels in the four words "Jin, an, un, on," just nitod, wjyld, if pro- 
nonnoed orally, be ^, a, a, o; but we shall adopt in, an, m, on,'^ their 
respective representatives.'^' 

The sounds of the Polish lett«r3 e,, a,, when they represent nasal vowels, 
do not in any wise differ from in, on, 

(2.) Yet it U Tery probable that Ihey note from Billables like ks, ot ka. Bapp 
■eenu to have establiihed tbe fact that the luud voveli occurred in the Latin lan- 
guage under the farm of the termination I'm, mi, am, om, uni (Pk. d. Spr., toL 1, 
pp. 325 — 9.) The Portuguese is tbe <mlj langu^e vhich bas represented them ai 
pure Towela, the sjmbol Died being a liida (an accentual mark reaembling the Greek 
circumSei, ai in «) over tbe correipooding oralvonel. It would, howeTcr, be incon- 
venient to emploj this sign over some of our vowel characters, and, therefore, m 
prefer, for typographical purposes, the nolatiea propoied in the text. The PortugueBe, 
too, are not consislent in their notation, frequently sobslituling tar the lilda the old 
Latin m, 01 a French n, written after the vowel. 

(3.) In French and Portuguese, n and m not only help to represent nasal vowels, 
but, in certain positioiu, have the usual powers of n Mid m; thus, ^n^Q, but 
t'nnoc(nt>i^ng*ai),/<iii>wfie, /smnis— f&m, 

(4.) The reader may compare the sounds of the syllablea Sn, kv, %li, ^s, re- 
spectively. As pronounced by some, these sounds approach nearer to the syllables 
Hm, 8n, gH, SN (laag, long, img), respectively. Wo use io, instead of ob, for the 
first nasal, became, unable to delermioe the corresponding oral vawel, we wish IQ 
approsimato to the established French orthography. 
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In Portuguese there is a peculiar set of nasab, of which we are not in 
a condition to speak with certainty, our knowledge of the Portuguese 
pronunciation being veiy alight, and entirely derived from a Spaniard ; 
added to which our impression differs from the account given by Dr. Bapp 
fPk. d. Spr., vol. 3, pp. 73 — 78). Besides the four French nasals, the 
Portuguese appear to have four others, in which the pure vowel is much 
more distinctly heard than in French ; these we shall, therefore, represent 
by In, an, on, on, as in the word i fim, vaa,W ndo, Caiwoes.W In uttering 
these sounds the uvula does not appear to descend so as to completely 
block up the passage of the breath, and in consequence the pure vowel 
sound is better beard. In comparison with these, the former set may, 
therefore, be termed slopped, as the breath is more thoroughly sto[^>ed off 
from the mouth, and made to pass through the nose only. The Portu- 
guese nasals may, then, in contradistinction, be called luU. The nasals 
may be arranged in the following scheme : — 

Table of Nasal VoweU. 



Camoes on on on 

To these Dr. Bapps adds iin ; but in the examples which he cites (as 
Portuguese hum) our Portuguese instructor pronounced en, and we have, 
therefore, not admitted this nasal. 

The Hindiistaui nasal may, perhaps, arise from an incorrect pronuncia* 
tion of the Sanscrit cerebral Q, hereafter described. 

(5.) The long mark over a and o, in via, CamSti, is, for want of the proper typei, 
nsed for ths tilda. 

(6.) Compare the ByllaUes In, Bk, on, on, reipectively. Dr. Bapp seonu to 
comider (he thne lut initance) in the text aa exunplea of naaal diphthongs. 
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Chapter 6.— ON THE COMPOUND VOWELS. 

" OuK Bppreinatioii of the pitcU of a musicBl sound depencU entirely on 
the number of its vibrations performed in a given time. All sounds 
whose vibrations are performed with equal rapidity, whatever be their 
difference in quality and intensity, affect the ear with the sentiment of 
accordance, which we term unUon, and which irresistibly impresses on us 
the convictiou of a perfect amiogy or similarity between them, which wc 
express by saying that their pitch is the same, or that they sonnd the 
eame note. In fact, their impulses on the air, and on the ear through its 
medium, occurring with equal frequency, blend and form a compound 
impulse, different in quality and intensity from either of its constituents, 
but not in the frequency of its recurrence ; and, therefore, the ear will 
judge of it as of a single note of intermediate quality. 

" But when two notes, not in unison, are sounded at once, the ear 
distinctly perceives both, and (at Teast, with practise, and some ears mote 
readily than others) can separate them, in idea, and attend to one without 
the other. But, besides this, it receives an impr^from thMojointly, 
which it does not acquire when sounded singly, even in close succession, 
an impression of concord or dissonance, as the case may be, and Is irre- 
sistibly led to regard some combinatbns as pecuBarly agreeable and satis- 
factory, and others as harsh and grating," (■> 

Precisely in the same manner as two musical notes may be thus blended 
together, prodndng a joint, effect d^erent from that of either, taken 
singly, although jTroctued ears may distinguish the two component sounds, 
two vowel sounds may be combined by the speaker, eo as to produce s 
peculiar joint effect, which, accordingly as the blending is more or less 
perfect,'*' will be more or less easy to separate into its component parts. 
Such joint effects are called diphthongs. The only vowels which can be 
combined with others in the manner just pointed out, are usually sup- 
posed to be I and u ; but we are induced, by numerous experiments, to 
behete, that the short sound of n — that is, a — may be also combined with 
other vowels. 

(1.) Honchell, Art. Sound, par. 208, 9. 

(2.) Thii hOlJ be compsred (a the alriking ot tlie notei in a cord (noceHivelf 
(aipeggia) or simultaneoualj. ■' In all diphthongs, the two Sounda ore succenive, 
and if we keep Qp the sound u long at the breath laats, it ii the last vowel alone that 
is loiuided, after the first moment ; but, in the tiphthong (cojuiug a new word U> 
explain the meaning of a nev idea), the aound is the same all throughout, ^d never 
Taries, as long as our breath laata to cause vocal vibration. This is a matter that, as 
far as I know, never has struck any one, cor, of couite, been noticed or explained. 
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Dr. Bspp, whoae theoiy of diphthongs differs very considerobly from 
that laid down in this treatise, malces the following two conditions, in 
order that two vowels should oonstitnte a diphthong (Th. d. Spr., vol. 1 , 
pp. 33 — 4) ; — " First, the diphthraig^TOust constitute a^nglej^aMe ;" 
and, second, " the accent musfalwi^ fall upon thV^st of the two com- 
ponent vowels." The first of these conditions must be universally fld- 
mitted ; the second does not appear necessaiy ; but diphthongs may be 
conveniently divided into such as have the accent on the second vowel, or 
improper diphthongs (the first element being i or a), and those which 
have the accent upon the first vowel, oi proper diphthongs (the lecond 
element bebg i or u) ; and to these may be added the third class of quasi 
diphthongs, the second element being a. Dr. Eapp insists that, instead 
(£ i and u, the second element in the proper diphthongs is originally e, o ; 
and considers i and u as due to theory only. Such points it is almost 
impossible to detemune without personal intercourse, as the formation of 
new- diphthongs is a matter of great difficulty ; we are, therefore, obliged 
U> content ourselves willi the results of our own observations. 

A diphthong consists, then, of two elements, with either of which 
another diphthong may be formed by prefixing or subjoining a suitable 
vowel, and thus triphthongs will result, 

From triphthongs, tessaraphthongs (with /our elements) may be formed 
in the same manner ; nor does there appear to be any theoretical Umit to 
the multiplication of such compound vowel sounds ; practically, the limit 
is soon reached. 

Axtcordii^ to the grammarians, t he vowek which compose a diphthong 
are always short ; and two short vowels being (according to their theory. 
as already explained) equivalent in length to one long one, a diphthong is 
necessarily equivalent to one loi^ vowel. This theory labours under dis- 
advantages in the case of triphtlLongs, in which three short vowels are 
oDmbined, the result being, according to th«r mode of calculation, equi- 
valent to a long vowel and a half, which would increase the length of a 
syllable by one-half the duration which they assign to it. In the present 

The fitct U, that, in the French eu [^], the tongue it in the poritioa of the short e, ia 
BIT [£? or s7], and the lips in the poaitionof a comprened no [u], at Ika lama time, 
and all thiaugh. The English *u, or ew, in f«ud, ii«ui, lev, few, ia ■. diphthong. 
Diphthongs are chords ot two notes Btiuck in successioa ; triphtbonga ace chords of 
three notes struck in succession ; BipninoNas are chords of two notes itnick togt. 
ther, and lyncAronoui. Diphthongal and triphfhongal chords are running chorda. 
There is no bipkthang in Bi^lish. 1 belie*B that 1 and U were originally biphthongt, 
but are now diphthongs in English." — (Private letter from Di. Chariot Orpen.) We 
leave tbii point to the cootideration of our leaderi. 
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work, these accurate meaauriiigB of the time of duratioii of vowel sounds 
have been diBregarded, as due only to theory, and ahsolut«ly unfounded 
in. nature. Oni diphthongal theory, therefore, most be entirely indepen- 
dent of it. 

Section 1. — On the Improper Diphthongs. 
Ihpropeb Diphthongs are those in which the vowels i, w, which may 
be termed the modi^ing vowels, precede that vrith which they are com- 
bined, leaving the accent to rest on the second vowel. The consequence 
of using t and u in this manner, is necessarily to modiiy their powers j for 
if there were no alteration in them — if the sounds of the two vowels struck 
the ear as clearly and separately as before, there vrould be no diphthong, 
but only the succession of two vowel sounds ; the fact of there being a 
modification constitutes the diphthong. In the present case, the modifi- 
cation is of a very remarkable kind, and serves, in a curious way, to 
connect the vowels and consonuita. 

Let the reader pronounce the vowels i, a, in succesmon, clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and deliberately, not running one into the other, but commencing 
the second, as the first is concluded ; then let him gradually inraease the 
rapidity of uttering I, and try to pronounce ta. He will soon discover 
that he no longer pronounces i, but places his tongue nearly in the same 
position which would he required for i, and allows a vocal whisper to pass 
before he falls upon the a. In fact, he brings the back part of the tongue 
nearly in contact with the back part of the palate, and produces a species 
of hiss as he utters the a. This, it will be seen, is the charactmstic of 
the hissing consonants, among which this modification of i is placed by 
the German granunarians.'') It is certainly true that a sibilant is thus 
produced, but it will be better, perhaps, to give it sueh a designation as 
will preserve the idea of its being derived from a modification of a vowel 
sound. Now we have seen that it is that modification of i which is pro- 
duced by OUT endeavouring to make i coalesce with a ; let it then be called 
a coalescent. This coalescent is really different from t, for the effect of 
saying ia is, as before shewn, slightly different from the ultimate result 
obtained ; hut it might be considered a sufficient symbolisation of this 
result to write ia together, and tie them in some manner, thus, ia j or we 
we might write ia without a diacritical mark for i. Considerations con- 
nected with the rest of the scheme of symbolisation here given, however, 
make it advisable to have a different mode of expressing this modification 

(I.) Beldier, AuifAkrlicha dtvfche GTammaUk, vol. I. p. 70, 6, Schmillhen- 
nsr, TButonia, p. 12, C, Eapp, Phyi. d. Spr., vol. I, p. 61, denies that y (hii j) 
results from i, hut atserts that it resulU more accurately from e. We cannot help 
thioking tlkat, in Chii reapect, he haa heen led airaj by theory. 
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of i, which, being in reality imother dement of ipeech, should be repre- 
sented by a new Bymbol, such ta y ; fot it is only the i, and not the a, 
which is at all modified ; the tesnlt will, therefore, be symbolized by ya. 
In such cases, the y partakes of the nature of a spoken cflnsouant, but a 
whispered form of y may sometimes be detected, and this we shall repre- 
sent by yh, in which h is a symbol like n and the accentual marks, having 
no value in itself, but only serving to modify the meaning of the conso- 
nant to which it is subjoined. The principal case in which yh occurs will 
be treated subsequently (Chap. 8, Sect. 5) ; but it may be just mentioned 
that y occurs before a consorumf in the word yroshan, the Berlin pronun- 
dation of groschen—groshsa. 

The generation of y from t is so clear, that many grammarians and 
writers upon phonetics were loath to allow y to be a consonant, whUe 
they felt, at the same time, the impropriety of classing it as a vowel ; 
hence, to compromise matters, they invented the name semivowel — a 
remarkably unmeaning term, bat saving to point out an important fact, 
viz., that y forms a link between vowels and consonants usually so called. 
Thns, let the reader take the series of sounds represented, or hereafter to 
be represented, by ie, ie, ye, jhe, ghe, ge, he will find that they form a 
regnlar series, and that it is exceedingly difficult to mark the exact boun- 
daries of each sound, to say where vocalism ceases, and consonantalism 
commences. No surprise, therefore, should be felt that some of the 
members of this chain are confounded with one another. Thus, in Berlin, 
we hear " ena ytit yabratana yMiz ilnd en yutji yurkan zalat' zTnd ens ^inz Jt^ 
yuto yaba yil^s YGt^," instead of " ains gut gobratana g^Ji^ ilnd ain ^^' 
gutSfi gurkan zalat- zind aina ganz giita ^ba gui^ GotSs," (that b, " eine A 
gut gebratene Gans und ein gute^ Gurkcn-Salat sind eine ganzgute Gabe r 
gii^ Gottes" — a well-roaited goose and a good cucumber salad are a 
very good gift of Good GodJ This sentence is a German invention, to 
display the peculiarities of the Berlin pronunciation ; but such confusions 
are not confined to dialectic pecnharities ; we continually meet with them 
in etymology. Thus, the English "yesterday" is clearly the German 
j'estem tag=g&tam Tagh ; and it is, probably, from this veiy confusion ) ' ^ 
that g is interchanged with dzh (the English j, a combination which ' ' ' "" 
much resembles dy) both in English and in Arabic, In the latter Ian- \ ' **?■ 
guage, indeed, we find dzh, zh, and g, as different pronunciations of the '''".^'- '. 
same letter, all referable to the similarity between y and zh (the French j.) 

As the precise nature of a sound can only be learned by frequent repe- 
titions, and as the coalescent so far partakes of the natnre of a consonant 
as to experience some slight modification with every vowel with which it 
' coalesces, a table of words is subjoined, containing improper diphthongs 
formed by combining this modified sound with almost all the voweb. 
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SYMBOLS. 


■HWT. 


noma. 


FVU. 


•HMT. 


norriD. 


can-ye 


— 


Ji 


y* 


yi 


da^lielo (it) 


?et 


J" 


ye 


yS 


taglia (it) 


yam 


ya 


ya 


yS 


— 


yon 


,6 


yS 


,6 


fiimaie (ger) 


young 


n 


ja 


J! 


— 


— 


w 


yp 


n 


Boglio (it) 


saocti«nne({T 


J9 


y 


K 


annual 


jung (ger) 


yu 


y« 


yH 


— 


jfingst (ger) 


,a 


yti 


yii 



1. ye 

2. yea 

3. yahoo 

4. yaum 

5. yearn 
y«is (fr) 

6. yoke 

7. yoa 
Jiigel"i(ger) - 

8. bieu =byin yin 
8. briliont =brilyan or briyan ynn 

10, cotilion =k5tilyon or Icofiyon yon 

In tiiose cases in whieb instances liave not been assigned, none conld be 
furnished. ; thus no Intimate word contains yt, but it is frequent in mis- 
pronunciations, thus " yitar," Berlin dialect, for " gitar" (German gitterj, 
and " yU, yls," for " ySt, yEs," in English. 

The combination yii is deserving of particular attention ; it ia formed 
from i, u, which vowels wiU of conise combine either into a proper or im- 
proper diphthong, according as the accent ia laid upon the i or the u. 
The improper diphthong yu admits of the short sound yu, common enough 
in English,"^ but iu (as the proper diphthong will be represented) does 
not admit of this abbreviation/*' 

Let the reader now proceed to treat ii in precisely the same way as he 
treated i. Let him first pronounce iie in succession, dearly and separately, 
and then shorten the duration of the a till he makes it u, and he will then 
perceive that the sound of m is modified in a manner similar to that in 
which i was modified in the former case. Instead of saying u he con- 
tracts and ronnds the lips and at the moment he pronounces the subse- 

(2.) A well-known bookBeller at Franckfurt am Main. 

(3.) Theorelicall]', mudimoreBO tbaa practically ; for, u will be h«reatUr pointed 
out, (be y after 1 is often cbanged into sh, and after d inU zh (to which eibilanta il 
naturall]' beara a great resemblance), while, at the same time, u becomes 3 ; thus, 
theoretical nEtyur (nature) becomea practical nSlsbar, while theoretical vgrdyur 
(rerdure) becomes practical rgtiibat, and differs in no respect ^m " Berger." 
Some pergons, bowever, make a point of preserving (he (heoietical pronundalion in 
inch cases, but it requires an effort to do so. 

(4.) In some of the former sheets of this work, this distinction between ffl and 
iu has not beeu properly attended to, the reader is, therefore, requested to alter all 
the iu into yd or yu, since iu never occurs in any rccngnizrd pronunciatioD. , 
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qaent vowel lets tie month resume its usual transTerse form, and thus 
says ioay. The characteristic of the hissing sound is also perceptible in 
this modification of u, and it is consequently placed among the hissing 
letters hy the German grammarians/') It seems best, however, to con- 
sider it as the form under which u diphthongizes with a succeeding vowel, 
and to term it a coslescent, representing it by w, a modification of the 
form V, which was the old form of u. The consonant to which this coal- 
escent beats a great relation is neeessarily a lip consonant, and it is fami- 
liarly known to Englishmen that w is often confounded with t by bad 
speakers both in London and the provinces. We find also that some 
nations have a difficulty in saying w, and universally substitute v (or vh) 
for it. Thus in all Arabic words in which w occurs, which have been 
adopted in the Tuikisb, the w is transformed into v, so wozir in Arabic 
becomes varir in Turkish. The rationale of this will be Airther esplmned 
in chap. 8, where the German w will be treated. Dr. Rapp (Th. d. ^. 
vol. i, p. 61,) after remarking that y and vh (the German w), have been 
termed semi-voweti, says that this term " is totally inappropriate or rather 
meaningless ; and the idea tliat these aounds arise Irom a previous i or u, 
or are next to them, b wrong. On the contrary, the pure (not the ex- 
alted) y and vh are not related to i and ii or to e and o, and the unac- 
cented e and o slnrred on to another vowel, produces the spirant* (y and 
vh) as certainly as i and ii would do." We cannot subscribe to this opi- 
nion because Dr. Bapp considers w as a simple u prefixed to the vowel, 
and does not seem to recognise its difference Jrom ii. The English w is 
aa much a new letter as the German w, they are diferent from, but next 
to one another. 

As may be supposed, w may be prefixed to any other vowel sound, as 
shewn in the following table. 

T<aie of W Diphthongs. 

EXAMPLES. SYMBOLS, 



1 


ween 


Uquido (it) 


win 


2 


weight 


segue (it) 


wet 


3 


guano 


segua (it) 


qunck 


4 


water 


_ 


Watts 


5 


word 


equable 


worry 


6 


tvoke 


segao (it) 


— 


7 


toooed 


— 


wooi 


8 


besotn 


bSzwin (fr) 





(5.) Or, rather, it ia vh, tbe German w, which they place there. The Germani 
Ignore our w, and consider it merely a vowel. 
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XXAHPIXS. 


SKMBOW 


J"(ger) 


yS 


genid 


P 


jmm 


JO 


yon 


jS 


roiTow 


J5 


young 


y» 
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It ia nccessaty that the reader should be able to distinguish accurately 
between ii ie ia, &c., iii ue iia, be., and yi ye ya, Stc, wi we wa, &c. 
Ea(^ of the former combinations represents tup syllables, each of the latter 
only one. Great confusion seems to exist in the minds of writers in dif- 
ferent nations that are without one or both of these modifications. Thus 
the French believe that there is no distinction between i and y ; and the 
Qennana are very troubled about w. The following table will aid the 
reader in appreciating these distinctions more accurately. 

Table for iheyjtng the difference between 
Suecemve Votoeh and Improper Diphthonga. 

ESAUPLES. 8YUB0LS. 

allegria (it) m 

ee-awe (braying) 

geology 

geneoli^ 

LjCOTn 

allitrt (ger) ii ye yi 

oui (fr) iii toe wl 

fruition ij! loiah wi'*' 

When an unaccented syllable immediately fbUows one which is strongly 
accented, it is sometimes impossible to say whether i or y should be pro- 
nounced, because there is a tendent^ to bring the i into coalescence with 
the following vowel, as in genius, experience, union, &c. In poetry, the 
t in such cases is not reckoned to form an independent syllable, and such 
cases may therefore be classed as diphthongs, thus, dzlun]'^, Elopisiyans, 
yiinpn ; neither pronundation can be called incorrect. 

It has been abeady noticed that a whispered form of y occurs, which 
we symbolize by yh ; a whispered form of w also seems to exist, and it 
may be denoted by wh. It u usual to say that the English words tchat, 
when, jvhich, a!h£el=Bw6t, HwSn, HWitsh, HWil, where h represents the 
aspirate. In such cases, it is, perhaps, difficult to decide whether the 
initial modification is hw, or wh ; but we incline to the latter opinion, 
and shall regard these words as =:^whot, whEn, whftsh, wlul. At the same 
time it must be owned that the great minority of speakers say wot, wEn, 
wTtsh, wil. 

(6.) In nioBt of these inBlADcei the accent ia on the/rit vowel; but, in some, aa 
geologj, Blltirt, fruition, it in on the lecond ; such instances are more valuable in 
diBtiii{|:ui>hiDg tbe tvo cases. Although the aounda tS ani yH are so closely allied, 
no EngUihman would think of confounding ilihiGlsdibi with dihjfiltfdihi, eren id 
the moat rapid diacoune. 
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Aa y forms one of a aariea of letters connecting the vowels with the 
consonants, so also does w. The series iie, we, vhe, ve, be, may be 
compared witt ie, ye, jhe, ghe, ge. 

Section S. — On the Proper Diphthongs, 
In the cases considered in the preceding section, the two component parU 
of the diphthongal sound were easily discriminated, and the nature of 
the difference between the sequence of the two vowels simply, and that 
of the modification of vowel sonnd requisite to fonn a coalescent, was 
readily perceived. In the proper diphthong this is not in all cases so 
easy. The two sounds combine with each other so perfectly, that it is 
often a matter of great difficulty to recognize the component elements, 
and differences of opinion upon this point must therefore be expected. It 
appears that when i, «, s, foUow a vowel, they may unit* with it in diffe- 
rent degrees of closeness, and that the effect produced on the ear differs 
considerably according to the degree of intimacy with which the two 
sounds are mixed. The greatest degree of union may be expressed by 
using the vowel signs without any diacritical marks (or rather those cha- 
racters which in Pai-t II., will be termed "indifferent vowel characters,") 
for the next degree the first vowel may be marked as full, and for the 
mere succession we have either two fidl vowels, or a full and a stopped 
vowel; thus, ai is the Italian aM/ U the English aye; and ai the 
English eye. With regard to this last diphthong, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion esists. Many persons believe its component parts to be 
oi, so that on our principle of symbolization it would be m, or ai ; of this 
opinion are Franklin, Wilkins, and Smart ; others (with whom we ^ree) 
believe it to be the mere union of ai, but in a closer degree than these 
two elements are united in aye ; this is the opinion of Prof. Wheatstone, 
who informs us that he has made a machine which pronounces diphthongs 
" beautifiilly." A writer in the Edinburgh Review (vol. vi., p, 363) ad- 
vancea the somewhat singidar opinion that eye is a simple soand. " We 
must take notice," says he, " of a great error committed by those who 
have stated that the vowel mjine was the same as that diphthongal sound 
[aye]. Whoever has been accustomed to read Gfreajc according to the 
English fashion wdl immediately perceive the wide difference between 
X^'C and xf't'i the last having a simple, the former a double sonnd." It 
is of course indisputable that the sound in aye is different from that in 
eye (although we find the former spelled / in old writers), but it may 
consist of the same elements in different proportions. Thus according to 
our investigations, the English pronunnciation of the two Greek words in 
question, may be represented by kairi, and kairt, respectively. Rapp 
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seems to cbnsider that ae waa the original dipbthong, which, upon the e 
being pronounced more acutely became at, and this, from the tendency 
of a to fall into a, becomes at times ai. Our ii he eonsiden a triphthong 
composed of the three short vowels aai; but this is only a theoretical 
triphthong, and as in this work a is not considered as ^=aa, ai cannot be 
considered =aat, but must be still denominated a diphthong. 

In Sanscrit, as has been before remarked, the vowel 8 or e is supposed 
to result from combining a and i, and is therefore reckoned as a diph- 
thoi^. Mr. Coll (Abt. Stammer in the Penng CyclopcediaJ classes a in 
ule as a diphthongal sound, ending in a " well defined ee in eeL" Grimm 
says that e arises " from a JractionW between a and i." Schmitthenner 
fTeutonia p. 6) considers it as " an obscure pronunciation of i." The 
fact seems to be that a difficulty is experienced in holding e for any 
length of time, and that it degenerates into i, so that the sound very fre- 
quently given to e in accented syllables is ei, which Mi. Smart aptly 
enough exprcBses by talking of the "tapering of e into i." This diph- 
thong is, like the last, double in its appearance ; in Italian we meet with 
ei in Dei ; in Portuguese we have ei in perfeito. It is the first to which 
Mr. Smart refers, although the second is also heard. Thus ale is com- 
monly pronounced eil, and indeed we have the orthography ail for the 
same sound, although the meaning of the word is very different. This 
pronunciation seems also countenanced by the common termination ay as 
in day, play, slay ; in weigh, weight, neighbour, the guttural gh being 
omitted in pronunciation we have the proper representation ei. 

OF 6 and T we have only one combination, heard in boy, toy, noise, &c. 
It b oi, belonging to the same class as ai, ei ; oi is not found. This 
sound is frequent in German, where it< is either spelled ea or &u. Elop- 
stock (Vebtr dattsche Rechtschreibung) considers it to be composed of 
the elements ell, e being the same as in the German ei (our ai), where he 
says it sounds " like a with only a slight opening of the mouth, or like a 
half a," and fi being =^&, so that, according to our rule, he would write 
afi. This idea must have arisen from the absence of 6 in German, so 
that a is the nearest approach to it ; now oi is very nearly =&i, and Si 
may by Germans be easily confused with aii or au ; and hence the error. 

(1.) " The long vowel reeulw from two abort vowels ; but the coaJeseence of two 
short vowels doei not always produte s long one i for if two short vowels comhinc in 
such a manner that their duration does not become doubled, but lemains single, they 
rather give up a portion of their full naluial brevity, and, when united, only produce 
the quantum of simple brevity. We might call the result a broken vowel, without 
particularizing the e.iact mode of the fraction. Assuming that the short full vowel 
—1, the lonj full vowel would be=l^-l=^; (he bniVen=l+i (or J+J, or i+i) 
■-1."— GaiMk i Deulche Craw mo lit; vol. 1, part 1, p. 32, 
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It would seem that the QermBn diphthongs eu, Su, had not the same 
pronunciation originally which they have at present, as their present pro- 
nunciation (ii differs so very materially &om the elements pointed out by 
the orthography. It is curious that in some parts of Germany thia oi 
has returned to ai, which frequently supplies its place in Saxony, while in 
Berlin it becomes ai. This is a singular example of the working back 
of a vowel through its several gradations. 

In Italian we meet with oi in suot, tuoi, voi. 

In Dutch there is a diphthong which seems to approach the real \a 
(or oi) ; it is there represented by ui in bruiaend, and seems to differ 
Irom the French diphthong ^ (written tni) in (sillard='B\yai. This ri 
corresponds in such words to the German ou ; thus, in the word quoted, 
6r«if«td=^brraz3nd, is, in German, bTaii3end=:brBiiZ3nd. 

In German we meet with iii in pfui ! 

In French the diphthong ui is of frequent occurrence, although some 
persons deny its real diphthongal value ; but that it has the characteristics 
of a diphthong will be palpable upon comparing iai, nuit (him, night) =lui, 
nfii, with iuire, n-ait (shines, hurts) =luir, nfll. When ui, ui begin words, 
it is only the accent on the first syllalde which prevents them from bc- 
comii^ improper diphthongs. It is dear that in case they were allowed 
to become improper diphthongs a new coalescent m might be formed 
from H, and in fact most English people say mit(*> for uit (huitj. The 
French protest against o»i being pronounced wi as an improper diph- 
thong, and insist upon its being sounded ui as a proper diphthong, and 
therefore in one syllable, by which monosyllabic character it is preserved 
distinct from iii foulj. 

In order to distinguish the two classes of diphthongs which have been 
pointed out, let those in which the connection ^ intimate be termed close 
dq)hthongs ; the others may then be called loose. This nomenclature has 
been followed in the annexed 

Table of Proper Diphthongs ending in i. 

EXAMPLES. SYMBOLS. 



dd (it.) 


perfeito (port.) 


aye 


ege 


toy 


— 




braisend (dntch) 


— 


cell (fr.) 


suoi 


— 


pf«i 


— 




Ini 


(2.) If Ihey do 


lit ^y nil, which is still 
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These conatitute the firat class of proper diphthongs ; the second dass 
consists of those compouitd sounds which terminate in u. As those com- 
pounded of a and u offer the only examples of moie or less intimacy of 
connection, it will be best to commence with them. The degrees of close- 
ness will, on the same principle as before, be expressed hy au, au, and au. 
The first may be heard in the li^nch caoutoboac, raout (=kautshiik, 
isut), being a species of caricature of the corresponding English words 
(=kantshuk, rant), which substitute au for aii. In Italian we have ex- 
amples of both au (or ou) and au in the words paura (^poilra) and 
Laura (=Laura). The latter diphthong approaches vciy nearly to au. 
Compare the Italian laude with the English loud. An Englishman who 
said " land," instead of " laud," would be esteemed to pronounce very 
provincially. 

In precisely the same manner as onr ai is, hy many, taken to be com- 
posed of and i, and therefore =oi, our au is taken to be au, and for 
the same reasons. That it has been taken for ou, seems to depend en- 
tirely upon erroneous orthography. Bapp cites the form ou ; but we are 
unable to appreciate all the various diphthongs which he admits. 

We observed, in e, a tendency to terminate in i, and thus form the 
diphthong Si, or ei j in the same way, o has a tendency to become on. 
Thus know is frequently pronounced nou ; snow becomes anon, &e. Some 
speakers in Yorkshire make a difference between those English words 
which, according to the present orthography, terminate in ow, and those 
which terminate in o, giving the sound of on to the former, and o simply 
to the latter. Thus they pronounce mow, go, as =snou, go ; and thus 
distinguish between knovi =nou, and no =no. In Sanscrit, o is consi- 
dered as a diphthong composed of a and u. Grimm supposes o to arise 
from a^aciion between a and u ; Mr. Cull classes it among those diph- 
thongal sounds which terminate in a "well-defined on in ooze;" Mr. 
Smart says, " In a Londoner's mouth, o is not always quite simple, but 
is apt to contract towards the end, finishing almost as ou in too." The 
&ct seems to be, that there is a simple sound o, but that in speaking it 
is very frequently conTcrted into the diphthong gu. If there were no 
such simple sound, the diphthong could not exist, and the very existence 
of the diphthong may, therefore, be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
existence of g as a perfect^ simple sound. 

The diphthong en is very imperfect ; it occurs in Italian, as Europa=^ 
eurgpa. 

The diphthong iu, although it does not occur in polite conversation, is 
deserving of remark, owing to its resembluice to yu, from which it must 
be carefully distinguished. Thus, instead of byiiti (beauty, some per- 
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sons say biuti ; but thia has a very unpleasant effect. In Yortahire, an 
attempt ia often made to pronounce yu after r, whicli is always difBcnlt, 
and stress is consequently laid upon i, whereby the diphthong becomes 
proper, instead of improper ; thus the result produced is riul, briut, and, 
similarly, bliu, for riil, brut, bK /ruU, brute, blue.Jf^i This error may 
serve to point out the pronunciation intended by in. It would seem that 
em, in the present orthography, were meant to indicate this pronunciation ; 
hence new is sometimes pronounced niu, instead of nyu, Niu may be 
more in accordance with orthography, bnt it ia now reckoned a volgarism 
in practise. 

These few proper diphthongs of the second class may be tabulated as 
follows : — 

Table of Proper Diphthongs ending in a. 

XXAUPLES. SYMBOLS. 

LOOIE. GLOIE. UMtt. CLMI. 

— blue (Yorks.) — iu 

Buropa (it.) — eu — 

laude (it,) loud an an 

know (Yorks.) — on — 

Section 3. — On the Quasi Diphthongs. 
The diphthongs terminating in i and u are generally recognized in gram- 
mars and pronouncing dictionaries. Those which terminato in 9 are not 
generally acknowledged, and the term " quasi diphthongs" may, there- 
fore, be applied to them. According to Mr. Cull, the following sounds, 
which we have considered among the simple vowels, terminate in an 
" obscure and faint e in W (o), namely, the sounds in " <dl, arm, an, 
on, ws, pull." We can detect this in the instance arm, as will be pre- 
sently noticed ; but we doubt the correctness of the other cases. Even 
in arm the sound is more dae to the action of the consonant r than to 
any thing else. In all and pull, similar causes may produce similar 
effects. 

(3.) " Wliat Rapp means preciielj [by the sound vhich ne have BTmboIized hy 

when full, and may expreu by o vhen stopped, uid 5 irhen short] I cannot say for 
certain, not haviDg heard him pronounce it ; but, from what be ssya, hia meuuDg ia 
08 clear aa can be conveyed in vriting. It is meiely the English u ia brute, flatt, 
lacifer, tuperb, &c Fruit may rhyme with boot at Birmingham and elaenhere, but 

1 certainly never heard auch pronunciatiou in good aociety. The tame remark applies 
to calling dew, jO, and duks, djuk, or jEllt."— CPrivaffl Letter from Mr. T. W. 
Thornton.^ We are perfectly unable lo appreciate the distinction alluded to, and 
seem to hear brQt, Hut, iQaifsr, aupBrb, dyO, dyOk, from all apeakera, but such as 
incorrectly introduce the proper diphthong in the mauntir descnbed in the teit. 
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We shall liave occasion to remark, when treating of the consonants, 
that the Unal r is very faintly Bounded in the south of Ei^and ; nay, it 
may almost be said that, in the south, the practise is not to pronounce r 
at all when_^nai, that ia, when following a vowel, and not followed by 
one, but, in such cases, to substitute for it the short natural vowel 9. 
The consequence of this ia a series of sounds which Mr. Smart terms 
" sin^e, but not simple elements," and calls "vowels which terminate 
in the guttural vibration." We shall consider these in order. 

First, is, or ia,('> as heard in feOT,W and also in idea, which, in the 
south of England, is a perfect rhyme to the former word, although 
agreed to be inadmissible in poetry. When the r is properly trilled, it is 
not necessaiy to pronounce i as is before it ; thus, in French, it is com- 
mon to say dir, and not diar. Mr. Smart says that the sound in air is 
accurately ear ; it may be so in his mouth, but to us the sonnd appears to 
be &■. This is, however, iqion the supposition that r b properly trilled ; 
when this is not the case, air is pronounced as ^. In the same way, 
Mr. Smart supposes that more is pronounced moar. To our ear the 
sound more resembles o, and may be actuaDy identical with the French 
6 in " chose," Italian o aperto ; so that the correct pronunciation would 
be mor, and the common moo, or in.69. These have, probably, several 
pronunciations ; and some persons will pronounce them much more 
distinctly than others. Thus, " morning, mourning" are pronounced by 
some in such a mann^ that it is impossible ia distinguish them ; by 
others, the first is pronounced mon^M, and the second, mgamiN, while 
others, for the sake of distinction, call the second mumiN. The other 
diphthongs belonging to this place are, a9, in far, which may be the 
same sound as &; os, in /or; uo, in poor. Even when the r is triUed, 
the speaker ia veiy apt to convert the preceding vowel into one of these 
diphthongs. In the following table, the r must be pronounced as in the 
south of England, with the " guttural vibration." 
Table of Quasi Diphthongs. 

EXAUFLE3. SYMBOLS. 

fear, steer, cheer — weary, era ia 

oil, pear — Mary, Sarah ea (? e) 

far, star — tarry (covered with tar) aa (? a) 

for, nor — 6a (P o) 

sore, more, four, coarse — oa (?o) 

poor, sure — ua 

(I.) Expreasing the first element of the diphtbong as in tbe laat section. 

(2.) HsfiSCHELL (Sound, par. 361) reckons Ihis as ft pure diphthong, ftnd sftys 
"young, yearn, hsor, here, consiBt of I succeeded by g more or less rftpidly." Tn 
these words we believe that (he real combinatioDi are 7g, yg, ia, 19, respectivel;. 
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The words Jar, far, and fur, which are theoretically proEOunced fear, 
foar (or far, (or), fer, are, in the south of England, indistinguishable from 
St, fo, fe, because the r, aa before mentioned, is not pronoimced. Thus, 
in Mr. Dickens's Pickmck, we meet with a " Count Smorl Tork," whose 
name is dearly meant to be pronounced like " small talk," in which 
maimer most Londoners would unhesitatingly pronounce it. The letter 1 
(in talk, for example) is avowedly omitted ; ? when shall we allow that 
r is omitted in such cases. It would be a great advantage to retain it, 
but this, we fear, is impossible. " Short" and " thought" will rhyme to 
the ears of the southern, whatever pains be taken to inculcate that they 
should not. 

It is necessary that the quasi-diphthongs should be recognized in wri- 
ting, as will be seen by the following comparisons : — 
■era, eradicate=i3ro, ir&diket. 
dear, dire (fr.)=di3r, dir. 
hehr (ger.), herjj (ger) =Her, H@r (or near). 
Mr. Smart asserts that payer rhymes with stare, slower with lore, brewer 
with poor.W The incorrectness of these assertions will be, perhaps, best 
shewn by hitching these words into couplets, as in the following doggrel 
verses: — ■ 

" A pretl; man lo call himself a brever. 
And sell such >tuff a> Uiu I >o weak 1 so poor 1" 
" Pray, calm yourself my ftieod ; apeak sofler, slower ; 
You know you are noC read in brewing lore." 
" Drink, and not speak I" quoth L' other, with a stare ; 
" Bui I've a right, I haee, for I'm a payer." 
If the reader does not find the rhymes in these couplets extremely defec- 
tive, his pronunciation must he very different from ours, and from what 
we have generally heard. IVe should write the final words thus, briisr, 
pu9T, aloar lor (or loar), stSr pear ; briior, aloar, pcor being dissyllables, 
and puor, 15r (or losr), stSr monosylJahles. It would be false policy, 
when it can be BO easily avoided (and is by many persons avoided), to 
confuse ioioer with lore; mower with more; sower with sore; seer (a 
prophet) with »egr (one who sees) ; fear with feSr (one who feesj ; 
pear with payer ; prayer (one who prays = prear) with prayer (the words 
used in praying = prCr) ; lair with layer, and such like, as Mr. Smart 

(3.) Pronouncing Dictionary, PrincipUa, par. 134. He adds, also, that Hat 
rhymes to hiie, flower with hour, in which we agree with him ; but then he also says 
tiiat »uer and cure rhyme, which ii against our (eeling. These instances are not 
mentioned ia the text, bccanse ihey are properly triphthongs, and, therefore, belong 
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Section 4. — On Triphthongs. 
TsiPHTHONGa remit from the confluence of three vowels. Proper triph- 
thongs are formed from proper diphthongs by prefixing those modified 
sounds of i and u, which have here been denominntBd the coalescenta, y 
and w. These triphthongs are, then, double diphthongs, the intamediate 
vowel combining with the preceding as an improper, and the succeeding 
as a proper diphthong. Proper triphthongs are not of conunon occur- 
rence i they are, perhaps, all to be found in the two following tables : — 

Table of Proper Y Tnpkthongi. 

EXAMPLES. SYUBOLS. 

mid (it.) yei 

yoyn (Hebrew) yai 

jioicks (hunter's ciy) yoi 

yowl (growl) ; ^'auchzen (ger.) yau 

Table of Proper W Triphthongs.. 

EXAMPLES. SYMBOLS. 

guai wai 

wine (a common English triphthong) wai 

suoi, tuoi (it.) woi 

wow, mound (post tense of atndj wauO 

Improper triphthongs are formed by adding a vowel to the end of a 
proper diphthong. In this case, the intermediate vowel i or u, forms a 
proper diphthong with the preceding and an improper diphthong with the 
succeeding vowel. These triphthongs are most common in French, where 
they are frequently occasioned by the omission of what is termed the 
I momlU. In order to prevent any ambiguity in representing them, it 
will be convenient to write iy and uw for the intermediate vowels respec- 
tively ; thus, konseiye for kongeilye (conmller). In the following exam- 
plea the I mouiUi is assumed to have the effect just mentioned, which is 
that usually heard at Paris. 

(1.) If wh be regarded B«=:aw, according to the general view, uAsie wauld^Hwiu 
(not HwjO, which is, perhaps, an impossible combination), and we riiould h«ve an in- 
•(ance of the triphthong win ; but ai, in thia work, wh is coniidered a aeparale letter, 
wo have iiABic=iwhiu, ot whyu, with only a diphthong. Whtta a no proper word ; it 
ia ralj an attempt to imi(at« ths sound of ahiitling by letUra, and would be better 
writlen fhiu, or fhyQ, aa will be shewn hereafter. The present master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ia called Whewetl. At may be imagined, thii extr»0rdin«7 
collection of letlen bai giren rise to the most various pronunciations ; the junior 
members of the uuivereity mostly pronounce it HyQil, or YhGil, or YQil, (he senior 
members generally aay WOsl, or Whiial. 
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Table of Improper F Triphthongs. 

EXAMPLES . SYMBOLS. 

couseilkr (fr.) dye 

tSeux (&.) aiy^ 

quincoilfe (&.) aiya 

^oyons (fr.) oiyon (or waiyon ?) 

T^ayeau (fr.) oiyo (or waiyoP) 

mouilU (fr.) ujye 

tisuyer (fr.) uiye 

iuyeau (fr.) liiyo 

No instances of " improper w triphthongs" are known to us. 
The term " triphthong" can only be appbed to such cases in a very 
wide sense, — that of three concurrent vowels modifying each other's 
power, — for in each instance given in the al)o?e table the improper diph- 
thongs form two syllables, and therefore cease to present what is generally 
considered the characteristic of triphthongs. It is, however, convenient, 
for the sake of classification to retain this appellation. In the Ei^tish 
word royal we have sometimes a triphthong of this kind ^ roiyal ; but 
many persons pronounce roial without interposing the coalescent y. 



From the quasi-diphthongs are 


ormed quasi-triphthonga by prefixing 


y or w. They fell into two classes 


asunder. 




Table of Qua. 


A Y Diphthongs. 




EXAUPLES. 


SYMBOLS. 




year 


yia 




yore 


yea (?yS) 




yore 


yo3(?y3) 




yo«r(«) 


yua 




Table of Quad W Diphthongs. 




EXAMPLES. 


SYMBOLS. 




weird 


wia 




wear 


wes(wS?) 




oie (fr.) 


w63(?) 




We class this French sound ote 


ts a triphthong, because, after bestow- 


iag great care in analysing it, we a 


le fiun to consider it as such. 


The 



French themselves call it a diphthong and do not recognize the presence 
of w. According to Eapp (Phys. d. Spr. vol. 3, p. 127.) there are three 
sounds of this diphthong oi, or rather four ; the &st in moi, the second 
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in poll, the third in coir, and the fourth in Yoyoaa. The component 
parts of the sound in moi he considers to be oa, coalescing in such a 
manner as only to form one syllable, which to us appears impossible 
without placing the accent on a and converting o into w, whereas he re- 
tains the accent on o. The veiy attempt at executing this vocal feat 
causes us to say woa, thus moi, tot, rot, joie, foiet = mwo9, twos, rwos, 
zhwos, fwos. In the second sound, as in pott, Bapp considers the ele- 
ments to be o(f as before, but the accent to fall upon the second letter. 
Now, as before observed, the attempt to make o coalesce with a following 
vofrel produces the same result as the attempt to make u coalesce under 
the same drcumstances, that is, it generates the coalescent w, hence od 
pronounced in one syllable with the accent upon the second must give vd 
if short and wtt if stopped ; and in fact this unounta to the sound usually 
assigned to oi in p<Al ; and in voir the only difference is that the 6, in wif 
becomes long and = il or a, and this is what Bapp's distinction amounts 
to also. Hence 

poil, aoif, boite, coefe, coasse ^ pwal, swaf, bwat, kwaf, Vwaa; 
and iroir, noir, crofre, victoire = virar, nwar, krwai, viktwai, 
unless El be substituted for a as more correct. In such words as voyom 
the case is again different, for the oy ^ oil according lo the French the- 
ory, hence voyons = voiyon, and no w intervenes. In Sect. I., we in- 
stanced besoin, in which oin had the sound win. The French oi then 
(including oy = oii) has five values ; 

first =^ woa as in mot ^ mwoa 

second = wa „ poil = p^ 

third = ^ or wit „ tioir = vwar or vwfir 

fourth =oi „ voyom = voiyon 

fiith = wi „ beto'm = bezwinW 

In concluding this chapter we cannot but point out to our readers the 
very unsatisfactory nature of many of the results. The vowel theory is, 
as was before observed, beset with a number of difficulties owing to the 
peculiarly subjective nature of the sounds to be discussed. Now a diph- 
thong consists of two vowels which are both liable to subjective diffe- 
rences. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that such great diversity 

(3.) In a private letter from Mr. T. W. Thornton, in Vans, he eayi, "The 
French moi, poil, po*le, voir, yoyons Bre^mwa, pval, pwfil, vwBi, vojon, or Twayon, 
wilhthea ol fatker, but inclining to that of /atl, which Ihej have not yet quite 
reached, but probably wiU before long." In our character these gounds are, there- 
fore, esteemed by him to=mwa, pwkl, pwftl, vwftr, veiyoD, or vwaiyoij. This is by 
far the limplaii liew of the Bubject. 
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of opinion is found to exist with respect to their union. We believe that 
many diphthongs which are thought to be the same are, in realityj very 
different, and consequently are differently analysed by different writers. 
It is upon no other grounds that we can understand the essential dif- 
ferences in the modes of forming the diphthongs ai, au, given by Tarions 
writers. Our present end will be gained if we have sncceeded in pointing 
out the peculiar difficulties of this division of our subject, and inciting 
others to labour at their solution. 



Chapter 7.— ON THE BREATHINGS. 

The very essence of all the sounds, whose modifications have been consi' 
dered in the preceding pages, is the emission of breath. The breath, 
however, may be expelled with very different degrees of force, and the 
only difference in the resulting sounds will be in intensity, provided care 
be taken that no unvocalized breath escapes before the vowel sound is 
heard — that is, that the emission of breath should be coexistent with the 
formation of the vowel. If the breath heard is whispered before the 
vowel sound itself strikes the ear, the vowel is said to be aspirated or 
Jrea(A«d, and this droumstance is here denoted by prefixing the symbol 
■h, or h (h being used when a consonant precedes, and h in other cases)'') 
to the aspirate vowel. The symbol 'h, or h, then, directs the production 
of a sound which is not vocal, bat which is due to the sudden passi^ of 
the breath previously to the utterance of a vowel.'''' The parts of the 
mouth do not approach one another nearer than they would ibr the vowel 
which is upon the point of being pronounced, so that it would be incorrect 

(1.) In (he former chapCen of Ibia work h is employed inatead of h and -b, and 
Uio dot on a level with (he top of the line was leserved for the accent As the work 
has advanced through Ihe press, we have become convinced that it will be, upon the 
whole, most coDvenient to hnve two aigtis tar the aspirate, one, 'b, to he used only 
after conmnants or other marks of breathing, and the other, h, iu all other cases. 
By this contrivance, h, alter a conmniinr, will still remain a disposable sign, and may 
bestill justly employed as a mere diacritical mark; amlthualhe present orthograpby 
may be more neajly preserved, while it is, at the same time, legitimatized. The 
reader is requesled to alter all the former instances in which H occurs id words 
printed pbonotically into b or -b, according to this rule. The usual acute accent 
must be substituted for the inverted period after accented syllables. 

(2.) In so far it partakes of the nature of a hisi. This U of etymological im- 
portance, for this breathing often inlerchangea with s, as in the Greek if=heka, Latin 
•ej=aeks; Greek i/jrTa-sbepla, Lalin iepl«ni=sepliD. (?) 
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to call 'h, or h, a consonimi, as it is without the chaiacteristic of conso- 
nants — contact. Ijct it be tenned a breathing; and, in order to distin- 
guish it from the method of breathing by which the sound is produced 
simultaneously with the breath, let the former be tenned the hard breathing, 
and the latter (which may be theoretically rq)re9ented by n — an inverted 
h) the toji breathing. According to the phraseology of grammarians, 
the first is the spinttu asper, and the latter the ipirilua lenis. This pre- 
ceding breath, or splritut airier, may, however, be moderate or violent. 
In the latter case, it will require a very evident exertion of the lungs to 
produce it, and the result may be termed the strengthened hard breathing, 
and represented hy h.<^' This sound is very common in oriental lan- 
guages, but it is also found in provincial and erroneous prommriations of 
European languages ; thus, in Florence, where the Tuscan language is, in 
moat othCT respects, very beautifidly spoken, the i is, by the great body 
of the people, pronounced H, thus, Hdza, H^era, Honfirhont'ho being 
8wd instead of koza, kamera, konfronto fiosa, camera, confronto.J In 
the last word another error ia perceived ; it is the introduction of an 'h 
before every o or o in a word. These two errors make the Italian of 
Florence very difficult for foreigners to understand. In London, where 
the hard breathing is frequently omitted where it ought to be heard, the 
strengthened hard breathing is often substituted for the soft breathing, 
and tliis will be more certainly the case if the speaker feels at all nervous 
or flurried ; and thus we may often hear a person speak of his Hai or 
Honor, meaning his eye or /umour. 

Besides these most important modifications of the breath in uttering 
vowel sounds, there are two others which must be noticed, although the 
first has been generally overlooked by grammarians, and the second only 
occurs in oriental languages. In listening to English as it is commonly 
spoken, it will be found that the discourse goes on, apparently unbroken, 
in a species of continuous tone,W by which expression we do not imply 
any approach to monotony, but that there is an absence of jerks and 
starts. The reason of this is, that there ait few marked cases of hiatus. 
On the other hand, if we listen to German, we shall find the tone of 
conversation fidl of hiatuses, or little starts and jerks of the voice, which 
produce an abruptness in speaking. There are some who show this 
abruptness more than others, and it is, of course, the aim of a good 

(3.) Atllii9apnbaliras,inthei'onnercli[ipl«n,u«<lforllieBiinpU hard breathii^, 
the ottentiaa of the reader is again drawn to this change of notation. 

(4.) Not abiolulely conlinuoua, or there would be no articulateneM of speech. 
All ibaC is meant in the text is, that the several articulations are not violently sepa- 
iBled; (□ recur la (he violin as an illiulnttion, llie notee ate placed i«^ala, noltlaccale. 
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Speaker to avoid sucli unpleasantness in his delivery. A veiy similar 
effect is produced in English by tlie omission of -h when it ought to 
occur ; thus, mai aus, for mai haus fmn house.) In Arabic there is a 
letter, which we shall hereafter denote by q, which, in many provinces, as 
about Aleppo and Damascus, in which Arabic is spolcen, is never pro- 
nounced, the hiatus being substituted for it. One of our Arabic masters('> 
insisted that it was only the Christians who pronounced the q, and that 
all Mahometans substituted the hiatns.'^) We shall represent this hiatus 
by 0, or Zero, the proper mark of omission. The Arabic hamza is re- 
lated to this hiatus, and also to the peculiar Semitic sound which may be 
fo^perly, called the compression, and which is produced thus : previously 
to uttering a vowel, the throat is violently compressed, so that the vowel 
is bleated out, very much like the sound uttered by a sheep. This sound 
may be conveniently represented by o (sn inverted c), thus, oain, which 
b its Arabic name. In Hebrew, as pronounced by the Portuguese Jews, 
this breathing has been converted into the guttural nasal n ; and in the 
Eng^h pronunciation of Hebrew and Arabic it is entirely omitted. It 
is to the Arab an easy and common letter, though very difficult of execu- 
tion to the European. 

We have now distinguished five different ways in which the vowel sound 
may be uttered, distinct from consonant modifications, hereafter to he con- 
sidered ; but, as yet, we hove only considered their initial, and not their 
final effect. When the vowel sound terminates in the usual quiet man- 
ner, as in the word me, it may be said to conclude vrith the soft breathing 
=mlq i but if it is followed by a long-continued whisper, as in aft .'«used 
as an expression of pain, it must properly be said to conclude with the 
hard breathing, and this inteijection must be written ah ! If the whis- 
per is produced by a violent exertion of the lungs, as in groaning, the 
strengthened hard breathing is the one heard, thus, an ! If the word 

(5.) Abdullah Cooree (=3EibdDUSh Kuri, or Qiiri), a native of Aleppo, and 
Keretary to the Archhishop of Tripoli, who visited England \a 1843. 

(6.) VoLMEV, L' Alphabet E«ropien, p. 165, note, aajB, "In a part of Syria, 
and cBpecially at Damascus, Beyrouth, and Acre, q ia replaced by a species of hiatus 
which i> very disagreeable to the ear, and produces equivoque! which are peculiarly 
embamiMiiig to a stranger. I find an example of this in the travels of Bamemann, 
in Africa, tranilated in 1803, under the direction of M. LanglSs. This professor 
saj-s, p. 42, in a note. ' The site of ruins of Syouah [?=8IwE], ia eaUed o&mmebeda 
[?— QmBbEda]. This word has an Arabic form, but we cannot tcU whether it sign!, 
fies a raiC jiIb or a wonderful country.' I reply that it is aimply quom el baida 
Iqam SI bida], signifying a white Kill, or hillock, which ia the predre definition of 
the spot given by Hornemann,- but this professor pronounces according to the cualoni 
of Damascus, and suppresses the qftf (q)." 
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terminate abruptly, sb if it nere only half uttered, as when a person, 
Buddenly entering a room, and b^;iniiing to say something, ta he opens 
the door, atops suddenly upon perceiving an uueipected stranger, the 
hiatus is employed ; thus, h&v yii «0, for h&v yu wn . , . In our present 

system of writing, this abruptness is usually expressed by a dash , 

or points . . . /^^ PinaUy, the compresaion may also end a syllable, as 
weU as begin one. The cry of the sheep illustrates this in the best man- 
ner. This ciy is really oao, oas, oaa, or saaaaao. It is necessary to observe 
a sheep carefully to detect this, as we are all so strongly impressed, from 
childhood, that the ray of a sheep is baa, or maa, that the observer is very 
likely to be misled. But a sheep generally commences hia cry with the 
mouth open, and it is impoaeible to pronounce m or b without dosing the 
mouth i so that neither m nor b can be pronounced by the animal in 
general when it cries. Sometimes, however, it opens Ha mouth at the 
commencement of the C17, and then a slight, but imperfect, effect of m 
or b is produced. It may seem strange to dwell at such length upon the 
cry of an animal, but it happens that there is a line preserved of an old 
Athenian poet, Cratinus [=Kratain^}, which says, 

" The fool gott crjiiig 0?, ^J, like » sheep." 
And this line has been generally quoted to shew that the andeut Greeks 
pronounced lite our b, " because the cry of a sheep is be, be !" and 
that, therefore, the modems are quite mistaken in pronouncing this letter 
like V (or, according to Dr. Eapp, like vh.) 

As the hard breathing, when it succeeds a vowel, causes a whispered 
prolongation of its sounds, it has been customaiy, in some languages, 
especially in German, to use the symbol employed for the hard breathing, 
when placed after the vowel, as a mere sign of prolongation, and in this 
manner distinguish the long from both the short and stopped vowel. In 
German the symbol h is employed for this breathing, and the following 
are examples of this use of it : — 

(7.) As an insUjiice of the hiatus, we iii«j quota the death of Wkiikerandoi, in 
Sheridan's Critic, Act 3, Scene 1 :— 

" WhTsltarandOB.— ,0h, ksrsBd par.' !— dhfil ISst thrnst In tiars 
was fetBl.— KlplJn, dhau hBst «naBd wSl I 
And WhMsi^adfis knitg dhls hgsIlN atn 
Far 51 itBO— 
Blfllsr.— nrt.-,— H wild hSv Sd6d, hgt stBra d6th 
Kflt sh6rt hla HIn Sod dha Daun ftt wsng." 
<8.> =H5 dllllhiOs hBspsr prflbatiSn b! hi krSion bSdaiiai, al Eton; ur, g 
dhimhfOi 6.p«r pr6val8n vi vl krHiOn »«dhTii, in mod'eni Greek. 
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COMMON OBIHOOBAPHV. PHONETIC VALUE. 

mnen ihnen man iuan 

senne sehne sgns zens 

manne mahne mSjia m&aa 

wonne wohne vhoiia") vhona 

bulle buMe bula biilaCo) 
The following are exampleB of the occurrence of the breathings : — 
Initul. 

JVoflM. Si/ml^t. Ki)i aord, comamn ipelUag. Kej otTd, fhimtllc sptlUitg. 

Soft breathing n ee (Scotch) ; ay (yes) ; a (fir.) ijTii, qcq, qiij 

Hard „ h Ae ; Aay ; Aa 1 hii{, hiq, hat[ 

Strengthened hard „ h casa (Florentine) ; Hamd(Ara- Hazai{,naind,niaiq 



Hiatus 

Compression 


bio) ; my (h)eye 
D my 'ouse ; the 'ill 
a AH; Othman 


HaiH 
maii[ Oaus, dhiii Oil 
jAliii, oothmiln 


Final. 






Soft breathing 
Hard „ 

Hiatus 


1] me j my i may 
b ah! Shah (Persian) 
H naHnu (Arabic) 
foralleter— 


mill, maii{, met| 

^.sh^ 

MHnun 

for 51 itoO 




Saadi (Persian poet) 


saodiq 



There is no occasion to write q, which must be understood before 
every word commencing, and after every word terminating in a vowel ; 
thus we may write lea, hi be ha, aaxa, mai Hai, dhi, aiSi, me, saadi, 
^ply, instead of the more complex forms above employed. • 



Chapter 8.— ON THE SIMPLE CONSONANTS. 

Up to this point, the reader's attention baa only been drawn to the 
voice as modified by different degrees of intensity of utterance or different 
degrees in the size of the aperture through which it has to pass. We 
have now to take account of the alterations produced by entirely or almost 
entirely closing up this aperture. The general nature of these modifica- 
tions has been already sufficiently displayed (chap. 4), it only remains to 

(9.) Or vhirna. In aome parU of C^rmaaj, (p, in others, 6, ii med as the stop- 
ped vowel correaponding to Q. 

(10.) " It ia obaervable tliat the h of pioloagation is oaij uied before the loai 
liquida, 1, m, n, r. The word Fehie is a solitary eiceptioD, to which we may add the 
inflexiona naht, gehl, leht, &Q. ; nhile in all radical word« tho th of piolongation is 
med instead of ht." — Rapf, Phi/i. d. Spr., voL 4, p. 49, 
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examine the specific action and effect of eacli in particular. A consonant 
was, in effect, defined to be " the arrangement or tyustment of the diffe- 
rent parts of the mouth, Eunotmting to a total or almost total closure, so 
aa to produce certain modifications of the vowel sounds," and a conso- 
nant sign as " the symbol which directs that such arrangement or lyust- 
meut should be made." In chap. 2, it was remarked that there are two 
modes in which the action of the mouth ma; talce effect, either immedi- 
ately on the voice as issued, or mediately on a preceding whisper. In 
treating of the breathings in the last chapter, it was stated that the hard 
breathing was nothing but the whisper preceding the vowel, and thus the 
vowels might have been also divided into spoken (those preceded by the 
soft breathing in which the voice is consequently immediately evident), 
and mluspered (those preceded by the hard breathing). To this classifi- 
cation we might add a list of strengthened vowels, spoktn when preceded 
by the compression, and whispered when preceded by the strengthened 
hard breathing. The vowels might also have been subdivided into explo- 
nve (preceded by the hiatus or compression) and continuous (in all other 
cases) ; so that those preceded by the strengthened hard breathing would 
be strengthened continuous vowels, and those preceded by the hiatus 
would be strengthened explosive vowels. 

This would have been upon the supposition that the breathings were 
taken to be essential parts of the vowels, which they have not been, as 
the plan here adopted was considered clearer. We have, however, been 
induced to offer this classification in this place by way of preparation to 
that of the consonants, some of which are explosive and others continu- 
ous, while both classes may be strengthened or toeakened, a species of 
modification which must be reserved for subsequent explanation. Each . 
class may again be subdivided into spoken and whispered, "We shall first 
consider the spoken consonants or immediate modifications of the voice, 
then the relative weakened consonants, next the strengthened consonants 
of both kinds, and, lastly, the whispered consonants of both kinds ; the 
consoOants not belonging to either the strengthened or weakened class, 
may be called natural, by way of distinction. There are two other heads 
under which the consonants may be arranged, namely, oral and nasal, 
according as the breath is forced through the mouth or the nose. 

Section 1.— On the Spoken Consonants. 

In order to produce the effect of a consonant at all, the parts of the 

mouth must come into contact, or very nearly so.O The only flf^xible 

(1.) Thu tamt be accurately understood. When ibej are said to come lery 
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portion of the moutli whicli ia absolutely double is the lips, and at least 
one consonant can, therefore, be formed by them alone. A lip may also 
be brought into contact with one of the rows of the teeth, but as a general 
rule it will only be found possible to bring the low^ lip against the upper 
row of teeth. Such consonants as are formed by the aid of one or two 
lips, may be called lip consonants, or labials (Latin labium, a lip). In 
order to produce the other consonants, it is the tongue — that most pliant 
part of the mouth — ^which cornea in contact with some other portion. 
So important is the part played by the tongue in speaking, that it has 
been long r^arded as the organ of speech in particular. From the Latin 
word lingua (the tongue), is formed the common word language, to do- 
note an assemblage of spoken sounds representing a series of ideas, and 
even still frequently called a "tongue" simply. In designating those 
consonants which are not labial, it will be convenient only to name that 
part of the mouth with which the tongue comes in contact in order to 
form them, and to omit special mention of the tongue, because its assist- 
ance is indispensable for the origination of any such contact. The tongue 
may touch any portion of the palate, but we shall only consider two points 
— one near the throat, and one intermediate to this point and the teeth ; 
the corresponding consonants may be iessmtA gutturals (Latin guttuT, the 
throat), and palatals (Latin palatum, the palate). Three places of con- 
tact — the Ups, palate, and throat — are thus distinguished, and each point 
may be sub-divided into three, with the names of outer, middle, and inner, 
thus giving nine places of contact. Each of these may be divided into 
three, by prefixing pre or post, as pre-outer, outer, post-outer ; but, as this 
division would be too delicate, it will sufGce to estabUsh intermediate 
points, and name them thus, " outer-middle palatal contact" — a contact 
between the outer and middle palatal; " palato-guttural contact" — one 
between the inner palatal and outer guttural, &c. ; eight intermediate 
points are thus determined, making 9-(-8=17 points on the whole. No 
cases occur in which the tongue projects beyond the teeth ; such contacts, 
if they occurred, might be termed lingui-dental, or lingui-labial. 

The contact may be complete, or incomplete. In the first case, the 
vowel sound is heard, afler the initial consonant, as a sudden burst, or 
explosion, and these consonants may, therefore, be termed e^cplosives. 
In the second case, the final consonant does not cut off the vowel com- 
pletely, but allows its sound to continue any length of time ; such conso- 

nearly in contact, the two parti are abaolntelj broushi iato contact; but, awiug to 
the flexibility of one of the conttngeut porta, the air is able to force a passage for 
iteelf by boaliiig dona one side of the valve nhich opposes its pTOgreas. 
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oants may be tenned contiauout : they are either sibilants (Latin sibilant, 
hiasing), or triils (vibrating)." '• 

In the classes hitherto referred to, the vowel aound, which is modified 
by the consommt, pasaea through the mouth, and, therefore, such conso- 
nants are tenned oral (Latin os, oris, the mouth) ; if the breath be 
allowed to pass throngh the nose, the consonant becomes nasal (Latin 
nasum, the nose). AJl nasal consonants are alao continuous. The fol- 
lowing, therefore, will be a natural dividon in which to treat the spoken 
consonants : — 

L— OUALS. 1.— Explosives. 

2. — Continuous ; 1' Sihilanlt, 2' Trills. 
IL NASALS. Continuous. 

The consonant may produce its modifying effect either upon a succeed- 
ing or preceding vowel. In the former case it is said to be initial, in 
the latter ^al, whidi tenns only relate to its position with respect to 
the Towd, and have no reference to ita j^ace in the word. The initial may 
immediately follov the final effect, and then two cases must be distin- 
guished ; either the two effects are continuous, so that one ceases at the 
very instant that the other commences, <s ditctrntittvotts — a sensible pause 
elapsing between the linal and initial effects. In the former case, the 
eonaonimt is said to be medial, in the latter double (or dinounced.} 
These four valties of a consonant are important, not merely in a phonetic. 
but also in an etymological point of view, and they must be, therefore, 
oarefiiUy distinguished. The relative position of the vowel and consonant 
signs is, in general, sufficient to determine when the consonant has ita 
initial, medial, or final effect ; the consonant character may be doubled 
for the double effect. 

L— OBALS. l.~ExfLosivEa. 
B, b. 

Let the edges W of the lips be tightly compressed, and the larynx pre- 

(1 b.) Tbe word Irill ii related to the Gennui drilhn, irielen, dnhlev; Dutch, 
dritlen; Eugluh, drill, thTill ; Aaglo-Saion, tAtVfian; DamBb, dri'lle; SweJiih, 
drilla, trillai ItalisB, irwellart, and may, in common irilh man; othei vorda, be 
traced to the root r — 1, (the palalal t or d being prefiied.) which we Sod in rtll, reel, 
rill, aud the aimpleac form oC nhich la — 1, as in Sanacrit il (to move quickly) ; and 
Greek, eUU, idllS; German, tiltn. See Kaltscuhidt, Sfiach^ergtetchrndti 
Wirtirlmch, V, drilien. 

(2.) It is -attxtwrj to attend to this circumitaace, for if the interior part of one 
lip be pressed agunat the outer edge of the other the effect is difiereni, the conroaant 
vh being produced. 
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pared to form a vowel sound, as a ; then let the lips be quickly opened 
to the extent required for the pronunciation of that vowel. By this 
arrangement there will be a sudden change of the ajustment of the mouth 
fiom the. consonontal to the vocal position, but the voice will be heard 
immediately upon the opening of the mouth and during the period of the 
chaise of qjuitment, while, when the ajustment is completed, the vowel 
a only will be heard. By this means the commencement of the vowel a 
will be very sensibly modified, and will, in fact, be unhke the real sound 
of a. This alteration of the sound is due to the previous ajustment and 
to the continuance of the voice during the change of ^ustment. The 
altered sonnd is not the sound of the consonant — that is, of the ajust- 
ment, which has no sound — but the sound due to the consonant i and in 
this sense, and this only, can we say that the spoken consonant is pro- 
nounced, or has a sound. In the present case, the consonant is symbol- 
ized by b, which must be regarded as a direction to perform the somewhat 
complicated action, just described, previously to the sound of the vowel j 
and ba (the consonantal hang written before the vowel character) will 
express the modified sound as heard in consequence of this action, in 
which the vowel a is preceded by the initial value of the consonant. 

In order fully to appreciate the effect rf this action, it is necessary to 
try it upon several different vowds, as in the following words, in pro- 
nouncing which the reader ia requested to disregard the letters which, in 
the phonetic transcript, are separated oB by hyphens : — 

bee, bag, bah/ bougitt, burr, boat, booby, by, boy, bow, 
= bi, be, ba, ho-t, bs-r, bo-t, bii-bi, bai, hoi, ban. 
Let the vowel e be sounded, and without ceasing to try to sound it, let 
the read^ bring his lips together and tightly close them at the edges. 
In this case the conclusion of the vowel sound will be modified, instead 
of the commencement. The modified sound thus produced is due to the 
final consonant, and may be called the final value of the consonant, care 
being taken that this expression is not supposed to imply any real sound 
in the consonant itself. The whole sound heard in this case is symbolized 
by eb, the vowel character being written first. The word 6a6e=beb, 
contains an example of both the inirial and final values of b. Other 
examples of the final value of b are furnished by the words glebe, lobe, 
in6e=gl-ib, 1-ob, br-aib. 

Let the reader try to prolong the sound of the word heb. He will 
find it impossible to sustain the sound bfyond a very short time, which 
time, however, will be suiEcient for him to feel a tremor of the hps, 
occasioned by the partial escaping of the voice, which forces its way 
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througli the ebsed lips. As, Lowever, the lips must be very tightly com- 
pressed to form b, the compression very soon prevails, and, in comparison 
with what happens when the consonant is one of the class termed conti- 
nuous, the sound may be said to be suddenly cut off. In the same way, 
although not so perceptibly, the initial consonant is not purely explosive, 
because the voice really forces its way through the compressed lips for a 
a very short time before the lips are opened. These remarks apply equally 
to the letters, d and g, subsequently considered. The fact that the explo- 
sive character of these spoken consonants is not perfect, becomes of 
importance in the construction of syUables. 
D, d. 
Let the tip of the toi^e be pressed firmly against the extremity of 
the gum where it joins the palate, and let the vowel a be immediately 
sounded, the ajustment of the mouth being, of course, changed, as was 
explained in the case of b. The result will be a modification of a, diffe- 
rent from that just symbolized by ba, and arising from the initial value of 
the consonant. The consonant itself is symbolized by d, and the result, 
therefore, by da. The following are examples with other vowels : — 
deed, day, dart, datu, dirt, dough, do, die, 
= cS-d, do, dft-rt, do, du-rt, do, du, dai. 
The final value of d will be produced by first sounding a vowel, and then 
closing the aperture of the mouth by bringing the tip of the tongue in 
contact with the palate near the gum. The first example deed^^iid, con- 
tains both the initial and final values of d. Other examples of its final 

heed, aid, hader (ger.), aioed, otced, rude, sued, eyed, 
i= h-Jd, ed, h^d-sr, od od, r-ud, s-yiid, aid. 

G, g. 
Let the back of the tongue be brought close against the soft palate just 
at the entrance of the throat, and the vowel a be prepared and sounded 
as soon as the breath is able to pass. The modified result is written ga, 
and is due to the initial value of g. The folbwing are examples : — ■ 
geese, gay, gew-gaw, go, goose = jp-s, ge, gyu-go, go, gu-s. 
For the final sound, which the reader will now be abk to produce without 
difficulty, the following examples will suffice, 

plague, fugue, Bogue = pleg, fyug, bog. 
In the examples cited as illustrations of the values of these consonants 
only long vowels occur, and they prove that the long voweb may be mo- 
dified both by initial and final consonants. All medial values have been 
gtierded against by the use of hyphens to aeparafe the eonsoiiauts off. If, 
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hoirever, such a word as baby he takeasoA.writtGn hehi, it is manifest 
that the second b may have two values, the'fliSt' Arising from the preoed- 
ii^ e, and the secoud from the succeeding i. .■'tkere is no necestit)/ for 
the second b having these two values, for the reat^n: jVill find upon expe- 
riment that he is able to aay either be-bi or beb-i.'iB'the first of which 
words the second b is initial, and in the second final only. H is, however, 
easier and commoner in such cases to give the consonant "i^ ipedial value. 

Let us, however, take another case : let us try to prondutica' a short 
vowel before a consonant so as to produce a final effect. We'stiijl soon 
find that on account of the essential brevity of the short vowel, w© (j^qt 
effect this, hut upon making the attempt we convert the thortmto a^/^p-f^. 
perf Boioei,*^) in which we only distinguish so much of the oripnal voitd."-' 
as to be sure what it is, and the rest is all due to the final value of the 
consonant. This circumstance will, perhaps, serve to g^ve the reader a 
dearer idea of the stopped vowel than any thing we have been hitherto 
able to advance, and will shew its intimate connection with the short 
vowel, whose relation in turn to the long vowel presents no difficulty. 
This case also shews how it has come to pass that the short and stopped 
vowels have been considered identical by almost all writws. If, for ex- 
ample, the syllable " big" were written, it would be almost impossible to 
pronounce it otherwise than " biig," but the case is quite different in the 
word "bigin," which may be pronounced bi-gin (as in the word begin), 
for in this case it is not necessary to give g its final effect ; but if we 
attempt U> make g final, we shall say b^-in, with the final g, or blgin 
with the medial g (as in the Scotch word biggin, for building or digging). 
When, then, the consonant sign occurs between two vowels of which the 
first is short, it has only its initial value, and not its medial effect ; if the 
first vowel is long, the consonant may have either of its three values ; but 
if the first vowel is stopped, the consonant can only be final or medial, 
and is mor« frequently the latter in each of these two last cases. 

The above considerations afford a solution of a diffculty in orthography, 
which has evidently been felt by the inventors of the system which we at 
present employ. \Vhen a consonant occuired between two vowels, they 
heard its medial effect, but when the preceding vowel was bng they were 
able to separate it fi^m the consommt without producing any very marked 
injury to the sound of the word, as be-bt fbabyj ; when, however, the 
first vowel was stopped, it could not be separated bom the following con- 
sonant, while the initial effect of the consonant upon the succeeding vowel 

(3.) The vowel a, which ia the representftlive of the pure voice aa nearly u posM- 
hie, IB an exception (o this rule. It may either remain short, or be converted intu the 
•topped TovcL If accented, it matt be slnpped, or else made long. 
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was SO evident tliat the; cpEJ^'nilt avoid taking the coasonant with that 
vowel also ; the consequebce' -v&s, that it was taken with both, and repeated 
in writing, thus big^in'^foy bT^n, so that doubting the fbllowiiig conso* 
nant became the r^guhtr way of intimating the shortening (as it was 
called) of the pr^cf^ng vowel, that is, the mark c^ the preceding vowel 
being stopped;.^ But the lemoval o[ this difficulty only occasioned the 
enoDuntep^,of-Wo others ; it became impossible to distinguish between 
the losg[a^d short vowel on the one hand, and the single and double con- 
BOIyal£*lh^the other. In English itself, where very few double consonants 
r^aO^'btcur (though frequent in the present system of spelling) the latter 
■.WjtS.not felt as a veiy great disadvantage, but still it waa a disadvantage, 
' * liecause there no longer remained any determinate way of indicating where 
two consonants were to be pronounced. Many subterfuges were conse- 
quently necessary, which, however, do not completely meet the difficulty ; 
while many really medial consonants were left unmarked, as in cynical= 
^Cnikal, compare pinnacte=p1ii3kal. 

' In order to perfect our notation for the consonantal modifications of 
vowels, it would be necessary to have different signs for the initial, final, 
medial,aud double values. Suppose we use b in Roman type, for the initial ; 
b in Italic, for the final ; and unite them thus, 6b, for the medial ; sepa- 
rating them thus, 6-b for the double value of the consonant, which only 
differs from the medial in having the final and initial values separated by 
a distinct interval of time : we shall now be able to diseriminate every case 
with perfect accuracy ; thus, rg6, b86, h&bhi, boi'bau (robe. Bob, Bobby, 
bob-bou)Wj, In Huch a word as roferum (Toberoom), the ambiguity of any 
notation in which separate characters are not provided for the initial, final, 
and medial values, is clearly shown. If "the word rgbriim were presented 
to a person ignorant of our languid, be might very likely pronounce it 
lobriim, that is, ro-brum (instead of rg6-ruw), and most ears would feel 
this as an error of pronunciation. The error, however, though marked, 
is still so veiy slight that it does not appear on the whole advisable to 
increase the number of signs in an alphabet to so great an extent as would ^ 
be required for the avoidance of all ambiguity. The example above given 
serves to point out one natural means c^ learning how to separate the 
syllables (and upon the separation of the syllables necessarily depends the 
position of the different consonantal efiects) derived from a knowledge of 
the language ; it is, that in compound wrards, each component should be 
kept apart in speaking. This, however, is only effectual when the speaker 

ii'n^ which, from iU elegance. 
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is conscious of the composition ; thus in anknown an Englishman intui- 
tively pronounces swuou, because he knows the composition of the word ; 
whereas, in immeTise, he generally says tmSru, hecause he is not aware of 
the particle im (im) as a separate word. If, however, he wished to dmelt 
upon the first syllable, as for the purpose of great emphasis, he would 
perhaps say, incmSns, separating the syllables, and thus distinguishii^ 
tbe two component parts of the word. 

In the fallowing pages the initial, final, and medial valnes of the con- 
sonant will not be discriminated by any particular sign, the mere relative 
position of the vowel and consonant characters being regarded as sufficient 
for all general purposes. In a subsequent chapter, t&e cases in which 
consonants really receive one or the other value, will he particularly 
examined. The double consonant wiU, however, always be distinguished 
by doubling the consonant sign, tins, ^nnon, sgllSs. 

I. — ORALS. 2. — OoNTimiors. 

The consonants of the next class are continuous ; that is, they may be 
prolonged for an indefinite space of time, as will be most evident in their 
final values. They foil into two principal groops, according as the tongue 
b kept steady, or is allowed to tremble ; in the first case, the sound being 
forced through a small invariable aperture, produces a hissing or whistling 
effect, and in the second case it passes through a variable aperture, and 
the resulting effect is usually called a trill. We shall first consider the 
hissers or sibilants, and then the trills. 

1 '. — Sibilants. 
W, w. 

The first consonant belonging to this series is the eoalescent w, which 
has been abeady considered under the head of " diphthongs," and our 
reason for treating it in that place will be found there. This, however, is 
its proper position in the alphabet, as it partakes of all the characteristics 
of continuous consonants. It is a consonant, because the lips are closed, 
in a rounded form, more contracted ttiau for the vowel o ; it is continuous, 
because the aperture is not entbely closed, the vocalized breath being 
d)le to force a way through it. In uttering the following vowel, the 
mouth of course assumes the form proper for that vowel ; the change is 
Jeast in pronouncing wo, and greatest in saying wi, the lips being closely 
contracted for w and widened for i. Examples of the occurrence of this 
letter have been already g^ven ; it only has an initial value ; when we 
should expect it final or medial it degenerates into the vowel firom which it 
originally proceeded. 
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Vh, vh. 

This consonant is entirely foreign to our language, but replaces w in 
German, being derived, by many nations, Iroin u in the same way as we 
derive w from that vowel. It lies intermediate to w (or b) and v, (a 
well-known English letter which will be described next, (and partakes of 
the nature of both. The lips are placed together, but do not meet at the 
edges, for the lower lip is pressed upwards, in such a manner that its in- 
terior surface assumes a convex form and thus meets the internal surface 
of the upper lip. This consonant resembles w and b, then, in being pro- 
duced by the bpe only, while it resembles v in the shape which the under 
lip assumes, for if this lip were retracted a little further it would strike the 
edges of the upper row of teeth, and thus produce v. As may be sup- 
posed this consonant, which we symbolize by vh,(^' is easily mistaken for 
V, for if the lower lip touches the teeth ever so gently, v will be heard. 

The Gendans insist that their consonant w (or spirant vr, to use their 
fiivorite term) should have this value. Thus Rapp says CPh. d. Spr. vol. 
i. p. 59,) " the Greeks had not in the olden time the pure id (German), 
but were obliged to represent the Latin i> by ot ; afterivards, as at present 
amoi^ tbe modem Greeks, the iS was ^ German w ; thence we may con- 
clude an intermediate sound, and, in fact, such a one exists ; for if, avoid- 
ing the to (German) which is produced with the lips, we execute the same 
motion between the upper teeth and under lip, a sound is produced which is 
uot so soft as to (German), but has more sharpness and consistency, and 
which many languages cultivate in order to give an elt^ant shade to the 
w ; thus the French pronounce the v half dental, and the English also, in 
order to separate more distinctly the v from the broader w." By " the 
broader w," he means our English u>, but from several passages in his 
excellent work he seems unable to distinguish between w and vh on the 
one hand and w and fi on the. other. Again fib. p. 61,) he says : "w 
(German) is produced by approaching, not closing the lips. If we pass 
beyond w [vh] in softening the sound, we come to the English u> [w]." 
It shews but a vague knowledge ot our w that at oae time he calls it a 
"broader" and at another a "softer" vh. Again (^. p. 854) r "Between 
the two English sounds [v and w] the common lo [vh] places itself, as 
it were the indifference, and that was precisely the case with the Roman 
V." Another writer.CJ speaking of the sound of the English v, says : 

(5.) Compound in Soita but aingle in reality ; to ezprees t follsneii b; the aiipi- 
rate we should write v-li. See remarks on dli a lillk further on; and chap. 7, note (1), 

(6.) VoiOTUANK (Fgightm^n) Auttprashe dei £ngliichen, p. 150. For this, 
and the three preceding passages fiom.Bapp, we ate indebted to Mr. T. V, TborDton, 
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" The sound of this consonant ia generally described as precisely similar 
to that of the German w ; but this is not strictly correct, for the English 
V b formed with nearly [identically] the same organs as the/, both of them 
by a preasing of the upper teeth on the lower lip. The German w, on 
the contrary, is foimcd by a totally different motion of the organs from 
the German or Enghsh/; for the German w is formed by a gentle pres- 
sure of both lips one agaiiftt the other, whereby the upper teeth never 
touch the lower lip, which is always the case with v, . . . v therefore = 
soft [spoken] /; our m on the coutrnrj is quite foreign to the Enghsh, 
unknown and incomprehensible." 

Since both w and vh are produced by the lips alone, and are both con- 
tinuous, it is easy to confuse one with the other, and they are confused 
in different parts of Germany. It is also easy to confuse vh with v, for 
scarcely any Englishman will be able to discriminate them ; nny there arc 
few German ears which can distii^uish between them, and in one part of 
Germany (Berlin"') the use of v for vh is the rule. Mr. Thornton, in a 
private letter on this subject, says : " I have been in Germany and never 
discovered any difference between their id [vh] and our ti, which I always 
pronounced it ; but one may Uve for years among sounds and not notice 
them." To this testimony we can add our own, for we resided more 
than twelve months in Dresden, where we were constantly in the habit of 
associating with Germans and speaking their language, of which wc were 
accounted to have acquired a good pronunciation, and yet we never pro- 
nounced the German w otherniae than as v, nor in fiict knew that it ought 
to be differently pronounced, nor were we once corrected for saying v in- 
stead of vh. The consonant vh as here explained is perfectly pronounce- 
able, but after these experiences, it would be mere waste of labour for a 
foreigner to endeavour to acquire the habit of pronouncing it, when he is 
equally well imderstood, and produces no offensive effect on the German 
ear, while using v in place of vh. 

The eiiatence of this letter is, however, valuable for other reasons. 
The confusion of w with vh and vh with v, leads us to see why w and v 
should be coniiised as they are in London and in most of our Enghsh 
provinces, although Cockneys bear the entire blame. But it is not only 
Englishmen, who are in fault; Frenchmen and Gei-mans in speaking 
English continually pronounce v (or vh) for w, a letter which they do not 
possess. The Turks use v wherever w occurs in Arabic, thus vamr (Arabic 

(7.) RiPP rh.d.Sp: vol. l.p. 60. "So hat der Berliner Dialefcl das eigeoe, 
iit IB so rmasiig horen lu lasseu ;" (the Berlin dialed is peculiar ia pronouncing » 
[vh] ■omeching like t. [v]). 
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V9ur). In Hebrew, as at present pionoimced, the letter which corres- 
ponds to the Arabic w, is usually called t. The letter vh is also im- 
portant as being another linlc in the chain which unites the vowels with 
the consonants; u, w, vh, v, b, forming a regular seriea. 

This letter is chiefly initial. It is aometimea found medial as in Ger- 
man ISioe = l^ha, or f la-vhs (or 1b-t3) ; but does not occur final. 
Even when medial it is scarcely possible to separate it from v, and when 
final it may be considered as having only a theoretical exiateace ; the 
Germans not only say but write b in this case, as ?ialb ^ halb, compare 
English half, halve = haf, iav. 

V, T. 

Let the lower lip be pressed against the edge of the upper row of teeth, 
and arrange the laiynx for the vowel a and suddenly open the mouth, 
taking core that no whisper precedes the vowel sound, which is most 
easily obviated by allowing a portion of vocalized breath to pass through 
the imperfectly dosed aperture before separating the lip from the teeth, 
and we shall pronounce v5. If we say a and then bring the lower lip 
against the edge of the iq>per row of teeth we pronounce av, but we by 
no means cut oflf all the sound of a by so doing, for the teeth cannot enter 
into such a perfect contact with the lip that ther; should be no little 
chinks or crevises through which the voice is at liberty to escape. The 
reader will, if he make the experiment, easily satisfy himself that the voice 
in escaping causes a very perceptible vibration of the lip against the teeth. 
The consonant thus produced we must class as a labial, and it is conse- 
quently related to b ; indeed the inability which some persons feel (Spani- 
ards for example) to distinguish b from v would naturally lead to the 
idea that v is only an ill-pronounced b. The relation of v to b is usually 
expressed by saying that v is the aspirate of b. This term is objection- 
able, because it would imply that v required a breathii^ in order to pro- 
duce it, vdiich would make v a whispered consonant, whereas it is a spoken 
one i or, if we take aspirate in the aenae of followed by the hard breath- 
ing, (as some Sanscrit letters are) then the term is decidedly incorrect. 
We recommend its discontinuance. The relation of v to b is that the 
l^s are used in the utterance of both of them, while vh forms the con- 
necting link. 

Examples of v ; — 

veal, vale, eve, have, lave, laving, liaving. 

= vi-1, ve-l, 17, hSv, s-ev, s-eviN, h-iviN, 

The three sibilants just described all belong to the lips ; w being produced 

by the outer extreme, vh requiring the internal surfaces of the hps, and 

T the assistance of the teeth j in other words, w is an outer, vh a middle. 
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and T an inner-labial. They fonn the b or labial class of continuous 
sibilant consonants, corresponding to the explosive b. 
Db, dh. 
Let the tongue be pressed against the back of the upper row of teeth, 
near and partly upon the root of the gum, the point of the tongue being 
directed upwards, ao that the under pari of the tongue is in contact with 
the back of the teeth. This position corresponds to the consonant which 
we shall repreaent by dh. As we have already had occasion to espldn 
(when speaking of wh, p. 80), the sign dh, though compound in appear- 
ance, is as simple in reality as a or a, each of which consists of two parts, 
a and the mark above it, the mark having no meaning in itself and only 
serving to modify the meaning of a. In the same way h, when foUoning 
a consonant,W has absolutely uo meaning in itself, although it changes 
the meaning of the consonant to which it is subjoined. Thus d has a 
determinate meaning already assigned to it i dh has also a determinate 
meaning differing from, although related to, the former. The reason why 
Qiia sign has been selected is, that other writers have employed it in the 
same signification, so that its meaning is well established, while it bears 
an evident relation to the signs th, sh, which are commonly used in the 
present orthc^raphy of the English language. The error committed in 
employing this notation, as at present customary, is entirely due to the 
fact that h after a consonant is aUo employed as the representative of the 
hard breathing. The letter dh is commonly considered to be 'the atpirate 
of d, in the same way as v is the aspirate of b. This view of the sul^ect 
accounts for the notation dh, while h was at the same time looked upon 
as denoting the aspiration. But dh is really not so much aiiied to d as v 
is to b. In forming d, it is the upper part of the tongue-tip which comes 
in contact with the hard palate, whereas in forming dh, it is the under 
part of the tongue-tip which touches the back of the teeth. Dh is more 
reUted to z, and we find that foreigners often mispronounce it as z. This 
is very remarkable in Arabic, because the proper Arabic alphabet contains 
this letter, and yet many Arabs confuse dh with z. As foreigners in 
general experience great difficulty in conceiving the pronunciation of this 
consonant; it may be remarked that the best mode of getting tbem to 
imitate it b to t^ them to place the tongue between the teeth and pro- 
nounce z ; the result approaches dh so very nearly that the nicest ear may 
be deceived. The following are examples of dh : — 

the, though, they ; with, teethe, lathe ,- lather, father 
mm dhi, dho, dhe ; w-ldh, g-idh ; 1-edh ; 14dl»r, f-^dhar. 

(8.) When not following a conMDant it denotes the hard bcealhing; eee chap. 7, 
note (1), p. 91. 
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As vh may be considered as formed from b by making the contact 

incomplete, whicb ia effected by pressing the loner lip against the npper 

and thus fonning a pout, so z may be cooaidered as d made incomplete 

by dropping the tip of the tongue from the palate. If the reader will 

say da, he will find that his lips are in the precise state for pronouncing 

ze. This letter is consequently not seldom interchanged with d. The 

tongue ia rather arched, but the two sides are in contact with the teeth, 

and the tip is free ; the breath in passing strikes the palate very near the 

gums, but turther back than for dh. The following are examples ; 

zeal, as, wlieeie, kit, easy, mazy 

3= z3, fiz, wh-iz, h-iz, izi, mezi. 

Zh, zh. 

By dropping the tip of the tongue from the position which it assumes 
for 1, and then raising its sides and bringing them into contact with the 
molar teeth, the tongue will be left in the position requisite for pronounc- 
ing zh (the French j). Zh only differs from y in that the centre portion 
of the tongue between the teeth where the two sides are fixed, is more 
elevated for pronouncing y than for pronouncing zh. It is consequently 
at times somewhat difficult to say whether the consonant pronounced is 
zh or y, and hence the confiision which is so general in many English 
words between dzh and dy, which when properly pronounced differ very 
slightly from each other. The zh is only found as a medial"' in a few 
English words, and it is observable that in all of these words it has arisen 
from an attempt to pronounce zy, the z caiising the primary hissing effect 
and the y forcing the tongue into the position requisite for zh, or very 
nearly so ; whence the speaker naturally uttered zh as the easier combi- 
nation. Thus : pteasuTe might have been pl£zyur, but it became plSzhur, 
and then plSzhur, and finally plSzhar, as it is now universally pronounced. 
Similarly rwion became vizhsn. This sound has, therefore, beeneuoiued,''*) 
and was not natural to our language ; an Englishman still feels a difficulty 
in pronouncing it when mitial. The following are examples : 

jamais, dge, je, n>ge, (all Ft.), azure, treasure, ksion, vision 

= zhame, Szh, zha, syfzh, azhar, trSzhar, lizhan, vizhan. 

These three sibilants all bear a manifest relation to d ; z itself is a mere 
incomplete d, dh may be considered as an advanced and zh as a backward 
z. These then constitute the B class of sibilants. 

(9.) ? Ii it not/nal in ilTBtiffe hinge=-slrSazb Mnth, rather than atrEndih hlndzb. 
(10.) See LaIHaM, Engliik Langttagt, } 79, p. 116. 
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Y,y. 

The coalescent y is next to zh, from irhich it differs in the manner just 
stated. It has been already sufficiently considered among the diphthongs, 
but it is repeated here in order that it may have its proper place assigned 
to it among the consonants. It does not occur final, but where we should 
eipect it final we find i or i, jh or gh. When medial it is only foubd in 
the improper triphthongs. 

Jt, jh- 
The sibilant jh is not at all an acknowledged letter, although its aovnd 
is frequent in German, where it is expressed by ^ simply as in berg einig^ 
beijh, ainijh, in the pronunciation of the majority of Germans, although 
most Germans allow that the theoretically accurate pronunciation is bfrg, 
ainig. The sound, however, really exists, and is of importance in com- 
pleting the list of sibilants. It may be considered as a g made incomplete 
by dropping the tongue. It is necessarily closely allied to y, and also to 
g or gh, and is therefore the connecting link between the vowel i and the 
consonants, as already mentioned ; thus, i, y, jh, gh, g form a continuous 
series. In order to its evolution in German, it must be preceded by u or 
one of the f voweb ; hut in Dutch, gh, and not jh, occurs in such situa- 
tions, according to Bapp. It b most common in the German termination 
\g, especially when the i Is cut out by an apostrophe, as lrfin'ge=k^jha. 
Gh, gh. 
The true gh is a rare consonant, even in German it is generally replaced 
by the softer jh ; but it forms an element in the Bussian Alphabet, in 
which language, however, the speaker continually replaces it by h. It is 
the value theoretically ascribed to the third letter in the Hebrew Alphabet 
(gimel) when not marked with the point doghcsb, and it is generally, but 
erroneously, supposed to be tie sound of the Modem Greek y (see g 
among the trills), and of the Arabic qhayn, which is in consequence com- 
monly written gkain (see qh in sect. 4 in this chapter). The Dutoh g is 
always pronounced as gh (or as kh, the Corresponding whispered letter), 
and it was formerly written gh, which seems to be the established symbol 
where Boman types are employed, because gh has been considered as the 
aspirate of g ; the notation is here retained, but the theory is of course 
disr^jiarded. The following examples of the occurrence of this sound in 
Dutch are taken from Dr. Eapp's Work (vol. 3, p. 281) ; but as he has 
only given them in their phonetical dress, we can only translate his nota- 
tions, thus : 

ghaf, gh8fen, ghlaiden, ghrot, ^h, daghen, bfrgh, fOIghen, fSlght; 
i. e, gave, to give, to slip, great, day, days, mountain, follow, follows. 
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jwonounce a pure stopped vowel before r in aucli cases. Although we 
have convinced ourselves that it is possible, and believe that we are our- 
selves able to pronounce a stopped vowel in this case, jet we do not re- 
collect having heard this sound in the mouths of others. We cannot 
answer for Scotch and Irish, in whicii such combinations may perhaps be 
found, as Seotehmen and Irishmen are apt to saj sjr for swr fsiTj. When 
indeed the r is strongly trilled there is always a tendency to stop the 
preceding vowels. 

Although, as has been already mentioned (pp. 68 — 60), many persons 
consider that ho vowel is heard in the last sjUahIc of fable, yet no one 
seems to deny the existence of a vowel in the final syllables of taper or 
sabre. And yet the Towel in these two cases is identically the same 
(though of course differently modified by r from what it is by 1), and 
arises from the same cause, ^■\z. the inability to pronounce tepr or %ebi 
(using the notation already proposed for distinguishing final from initial 
consonants), without interposing the natural vowel between the p or b 
and r. But as we find tabte in French, so also do we find aabra.C" One 
reason why the vowel has been recognised before the r, and not before the 
1, appears to be founded on the greater imperfection of the r contact ; and 
another that the final r is itself vocalized and made=o in England, so 
that the 8 and r reinforce one another and produce the effect r. Again, 
the present orthf^aphy generally inserts the vowel before r, (although in 
a few words, as sabre, maugre, &c., the French collocation of the letters 
is still preserved) ; and hence the eye is accuatomed to see a vowel before 
r and not before 1. It is extremely difficult to untrammel the mind which 
has been so many years bound down by the vices of miscalled orthography. 
L, 1. 

In uttering r the tip of the toi^e is vibrated j to pronounce I the tip 
is fixed, as for d, and the sides only are vibrated : hence 1 only differs Irom 
d in this vibration, and consequently a confusion between d and 1 may be 
anticipated and is well known to exist. In the ordinary English 1 the tip 
is placed iu precisely the same spot as for d, but for the Polish 1 (l) the 
tip is advanced and approaches the teeth. The tip may he placed further 
back, but in that case the tongue assumes the position required for y, and 
the result is best represented by the two letters ly, although it may per- 
haps be considered as a simple sound (see sect. 5). Here, however, we 
shall only consider two I's, one in advance of r and one behind r, so that 



(13.) So ptonounced 


npop 


ry ; in speaking, the r 


and 1 Hre either drnpped 


convened into rh and 111 : 


thuB 


tiblhorlfib; sHbtho 


£gb. See the nest sect 


under rb ami lb. 
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\re shall have three palatal trills, in the order l r 1, the two extremes 
fanned by the sides of the tongue and the middle one by the tip, corres- 
ponding eiactty to the three palatd sibilants dh, z, zh, and forming the 
B class of trills. 

The consonant L ia very difficult for an Englishman to pronounce, bnt 
is very easy for Polish organs, being about the most common letter in that 
language. To utter it distinctly the tip of the tongue must be pressed 
firmly against the back of the teeth, but not be pointed upwards as for 
dh; on the contrary the tongue should press as directly as possible against 
the teeth. Having arranged the tongue in this manner, endeavour to 
articulate the common 1, and the result will be very nearly accurate. This 
L occasions a. thickening of the subsequent vowel, bo that li is an impos- 
nble combination ; we must either say iX or li. 

The common English 1 is formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
against the centre of the palate, making the tongue convex on its upper 
part. By this arrangement the sides of the tongue are left free to vibrate, 
while the breath is farced past them. This consonant is the most imper- 
fect of all in which there is a decided contact (in r the contact ia unde- 
dded), and its modifying effect upon the vowel is consequently very 
marked, as may be perceived in the following examples : 

lea, lay, la! law, lo! loo; eel, ale, alt, hole, pool, 
='S, le, la, lo, lo, lii; il, el, 51, h-«l, p-iU; 

and Ubf, valley, holly, pulley; tolace, souUea, 
Mi, vSli, hSti, piili; sg^s, soUSs. 

When 1 follows the short vowel a, the sound heard is almost entirely 
due to the modifying power of 1, and this may be one reason why many 
persons ignore the vowel altogether, and consider the whole effect in the 
last syllable of table to be due to the 1 alone. We have endeavoured to 
combat this opinion (p. 58), and shall recur to the general theory of such 
combinations hereafter ; bnt it may be remarked in passing, that the pro- 
nunf^tion of the French word table cannot be completed without remov- 
ing the tongue ^ont the palate, while the English word table ia completed 
by bringing the tongue lo the palate, and that consequently the final 
syllable in the two cases are essentially different, and it would be false to 
represent them both by bl. 

It will be found upon observation that there ia a grent tendency to pro- 
nounce the words eel, ale, all, hole, kc., where the 1 follows a long vowel, 
as if they were' written Tal, eal, oal, hggl, &c. " This ia owing to the ex- 
treme imperfection of the contact for the formation of the consMiant 1. 
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Soch a prommmtion is, however, esteemed enoneons, and is avoided by 
all careful speaikera. 

B and 1 are both trills, thongb performed with different parts oT tbe 
tongue ; but if when we are pronouncing r the tip of the tongue be too 
much elevated it will strike the roof of the mouth and become fixed, while 
the tongne being atiU in a state c^ tremor will most probably continue to 
vibrate, which it can only do by permitting the sides to trill, as for the 
letter 1. This seems to be the rationale of the confusion so often observ- 
able between 1 and r. In some langoages these letters are regularly inter- 
changed, producing to the eye a remarkable change in the form of a word, 
as may be seen in the following eiamples. From yMoopi^a (tweet rootj, 
a name which was probably pronoimced by its inventors gCkoriza, the 
English have very naturally formed licorice e likau or Iikoris, while the 
Italians have regoUzia m regolitsio, and the French r^liae = rgglls. 
'G, o. 

The guttnial tiTll is exceedingly difficult of execution ; it is like a very 
soft garglii^ sound in the throat. This gentle pronmicistion is peculiar 
to the modem Greek y, and to the French rgratteyiot r;)r(roracaiwhen 
following another consonant as iafrire ; in other cases the French r gras- 
ieyi receives a much harsher sound, described in sect. 4, under qh. It is 
quite impossible to convey an adequate idea of this sound by any desaip- 
tion ; oral instruction and long practise are the only means of acquiring 
it correctly. Dr. Bi^p (vol. i., p. 80) considers that it must bear the 
same rdation to g as v does to b,<"J and goes on to say ; " I think that 
I can pronounce it in the word aga (nya), and there are languages, as 
the Danish, which assert that they pronounce g between two vowels {as 
age, say) with a softened sound of this description, but only as an auxil- 
iary sound ; in the old German languages, however, nothing certain of 
this kind occurs, because gh, which is allowedly Irequent, belongs to ano- 
ther class. In order to fix this sound, you fall into the following expe- 
dients: 1), the g is made mute; as is usual in the Danish case just cited; 
2), a soft aspirate gh or kh is substituted ; 3), or even the guttural r [rh, 

(14.) Thii would guppoM it, and iu whiqiered torm ob, to be pRcuel; die same 
sound M Prof. Lath«U {Engliih Language, p. 106) copceirea the two Lsplandic 
conionanli to be which he_ reproeDts bj y Jt. He inatitutea the following compori- 
bddb: "01 r If lap to it y to h, toitiktoi, m if dh to d, «< it x (a h, loUytos, 
to t'j eh to a, n it ih to z." Expreiaing this relation bjr the term afpiration, he calli 
f, V, th, db, u, y, ah, ih, the aifiralei at p, b, t, d, k, g, s, z reapecttTelf . Our own 
obiervationi have led us to misdoubt the theory of aapiration. That the two series of 
letters juit dted are relaled ia undeniable, that each one of the second aenea bears to 
the cotteaponding one in the fint aeries the lame relation in all cases, we believe to 
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? qh] ; 4), or one of tiro other spiraote y or b, which ctre certninly the 
best auxiliaries, but y, which the modem Greeks use before e and i [the 
i elass] has this peculiarity, that it cannot be employed in certain positions, 
as ofler negative voweb and a [the a and it classes] ; h, which with a 
Blight aspiration inclines to kh, is oert«inly nearest the ancient y ; and it 
is remarkable that in Kussian, which has received the Greek r into its 
orthographic system, this letter is made to supply the place of the German 
h." We express this sound by 8. The following are examines : 

yojUfta, yvfi^K, yita, youta, fMyoAnr, (Mod. Gr.) 

3= Gamma, ou&rizo, oSno, oiina, mea&Un. 
n.— NASALS. CoNTiNcopa. 
M m, N n, 'N N. 
There are three nasal consonants strictly related to the three explosive 
oral consonants b d g respectively, from which they only differ in so far 
that the voice instead of being allowed to escape by the mouth is forced 
up into the nose, the consequence of which is that when the passage of the 
noae is obstructed, the attempt to pronounce these letters produces the 
consonants b d g."^' We represent these nasals hy m n n respectively. 
The existence of m and n is acknowledged in most languages, and n sKps 
in unrecognized, except in Sanscrit, where it has a peculiar character ; 
in other languages n simply is used, in modem Greek y, and in English 
and German ng; it is a natural consonant into which n passes as a matter 
of course when we attempt to pronounce it before one of the k class of 
consonants in the same syllable, for which reason ng has most probably 
been assumed as its proper representative. That ng is an inconvenient 
. symbol wiU be abundantly evident from the fact that ng sometimes=N, 
and sometimes Ng.('*J The initial value of n does not occur in English, 
although it is said to be found in Chinese and Sanscrit. The following 
are examples of these sounds : 

M, m. 
me, may, ma', maw, myrrk, mma, moof kim, am; steimnmg. 
=mi, me, ma, mo, me-r, mo, mu; him, ^at; awimiN. 
N, n. 
knee, nay, gnaw, mtrx, no, noon; in, an; finish, 
=ni, ne, no, nu-rs, no, nn-nj in, £u; fimsh. 
(15.) For a ludicrous euunple see Mr. DicEENa'a Oliosr Tain, where one of the 
charsctera (Bamey), ttom a perpetual cold in his head, inTarisbl; aubstitutei d for n, 
and wy* "ig, dOt dau," for "no, nfit nau" fno, no( kbibJ, &t. 

(16.) We have represented it by the Jnna!l capital v; but ng might be used, pro- 
vided we agree that it ihould oii™yi=ji, and N only; uiing n-g for a fallowed by g, 
and ngg for Kg: thus, InggDEh, alngsr, flnn^'i (a'pSMd, which we Bhould in ihe 
text represent by iNgllah, alNer, flKgar, engrSft^d. 
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sitig, sang, sung; h&ngen (ger); gemngett {ga); finger, singer. 
=BiN, sa«, epi; h&ntia; gsauNsn; iTNgar, aiKar. 

In bU the cases wliioli have been noticed in this section the consonants 
have been mere modifications of the voice, and therefore perfectly incapable 
of affecting the ear except in connection with the voice itself. But voice 
18 not the only sound which can be emitted from the mouth, as the mere 
act of breathing or blowing will also produce a perceptible sound. If 
then we place the paita of the mouth in the same positions respectively as 
fw producing the modifications of the voice already noticed, and instead 
of producing voice merely uihi^>er, we shall produce a series of sounds 
not strictly vocal, because not accompanied by the voice, but bearing a 
close relation to the modified sounds of the voice just explained. This 
set of sounds is the subject of discussion in the nest section. 

Section 2. — On the Whispered Consonants. 

The connection between whispered and spoken consonants (supm p. 21) 
is best shewn In a continuous case. Lcl the reader say va, and observe 
the position of the lips and teeth at the commencement of this sound; 
let him retain the parts of the month in this position and force the breath, 
unaccompanied by the voice, through the small aperture left between the 
teetb and the lips, A peculiar hiss will be the result, perfectly distinct 
from any modification of vocal sound, but quite clear and articulate. 
How shall we represent this sound? In page 40, note 2, it has been 
shewn that the most philosophical method would be to annex some diacri- 
tical sign, as ', to the spoken consonant, thus v' ; but for practical pur- 
poses it was more convenient to abbreviate V into a mngle character, aa f. 
This character f, then, does not simply represent a consonant, but the 
breath as modified by this consonant ; v represents simply a modification 
of the voice and is unpronounceable, or rather inconceivable, when sepa- 
rated from the voice ; f represents a sound which may be nttered nt any 
time. It was for this reason, no doubt, that this and the other continuous 
consonants received the name of lemivocah. Some of them were also 
termed aspirates, which term, if it had only been applied to whispered 
consonants might have been esteemed correct, because they are aspirated, 
or breathed, in the same way as the vowels are breathed or whispered 
when preceded by h, which letter is also called the aspirate. The breath- 
ing, however, in the case of the consonants is quite different from that in 
the case of the vowels, and the term aspirate was continued for spoken 
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ooDsonauts, as v, dh, gh (see supti under these letters), for wluch it was 
highly improper. There are consooanta in Sanscrit which are accurately 
aspirated like the vowels, and it is therefore better, perhaps, to keap the 
term aspirates for these consonants only. 

Having thus obtained a clear idea of what a whispered consonant is, 
namely, the breath modified in the same manner as the voice wouid'be 
modified by the corresponding spoken consonant, we may proceed to ex- 
amine the whole list of whispered consonants in the same order as we 
previously considered the spoken ones. And first we may remark, as a 
singular fact, that tha:e are whole nations to whom the spoken consonants, 
which would seem the most natural, are entirely unknown, and who only 
possess the whispered consonants; such are the inhabitant of the Eastern 
Archipelago, China, &c. 

I.— OllALS, 1.— EsPLOaivES. 
P, p; T, t; K,k. 

In pronouncing ba, the vowel was uttered simultaneously with the act 
of relieving the lips from contact, or rather before they were quite released. 
If we separate them before the vowel is uttered, allowing the breath to 
be condensed during a very brief space of time, the sound pa is heard. 
There is a similar distinction between ab and ap ; in the former, the effect 
of the voice remains throughout the consonant, and we may feel a slight 
tremor of the lips while it is being produced ; in the latter, the vowel, 
properly so called, entirely ceases before the contact is completed. 

In precisely the same manner we may derive ta from da, and fit from 
ad ; and again, ka from ga, and ak from ag. The characters p, t, k, here 
■ employed to represent the whispered consonants p, t, k, are almost invari- 
ably so used in English orthography. 

The distinction between the whispered and spoken sounds is, as we 
have said, not by any means so sharply marked in the espiosive as in the 
continuous consonants ; and it is consequently easier to confuse the two 
kinds of explosives. The continuance of the voice for a very small inac- 
tion of a second longer than requisite, wiU necessarily convert the whis- 
pered into a spoken explosive consonant, and conversely. We thus find 
whole nations imable to discriminate the two cases ; the Germans are a 
remarkable instance in point, especially the inhabitants of Saxony. It is 
veiy common to hear p and b used indifferently by a speaker utterly 
unable to distinguish one from the other.'') But it is perhaps more com- 

(1.) Thua tte know s case where a vain attempt waa made to diacover nhetlier a 
gentleman's mune woa BIof or Plgr, as the informant Bometimes aaid one and some- 
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fflon to liear p and b prooounced in sucb a manner, that even to oui Eng- 
lish ears, accustomed to an accurate distinction between them, the sounds 
appear neariy identical. The very short space of time (a small fraction 
of a second) during which the breath acts, in order to distinguish p, t, k 
from b, d, g respectively, sufficiently acoonnta for this singular phenomenon. 

Bapp, who commits the error (as it seems to ua) of considmng that 
whispered and spoken consonants only differ in the greatfx c« less 
degree of energy with which they are uttered, believes that the three 
original explosive consonants were of the ambiguous nature just described, 
represents them by the three Greek character^ r, r, k, and terms them 
indifferent. " The Greeks," says he (Ph. d. Sp., vol. 1, p. 67), " certainly 
the modem, and, as may be almost demonstrated, the ancient also, uttered 
these sounds in their pure original state of indifference with regard to 
energy, or in plainer langoage, the later idioms, and Latin among the 
first, and perhqis even certain Greek dialects effected a certain dnpHdty 
in this vocal theory, by drawing a distinction between the utterance of a 
sound with a greater or less d^ree of energy, and thus in Latin they dis- 
tinguish p and b, t and d, k and g." He even considers this separation 
to have been an "unimportant subtlety fSpitzfindigkeilJ," and says that 
it is "not a development, but a mechanical splitting of the indifferences," 
continuing to apply the terms " hard and soft" (liarl v/id vieichj by which, 
the Saxon, who heats no difference, distinguishes them when occurring in 
the alphabet, thus, a, vhaikhgs ire, tae, vhaikhSs re, e, gf . . . , o, hartSs 
*e, . , &, hartfe « &c. The consequent errors in speaking and writing 
are both numerous and ludicrous. It may be correct that v, t, «, 
were first uttered without any certainty regarding the separation into whis- 
pered and spoken, but the distinction is real and essential to languages as 
at present constituted ; we have, therefore, based our classiiicatioE upon 
it, and shall take no further account of the "indifferent a-, r, n." 

It should be remarked that foreigners frequently give a more thickened 
pronunciation to t and d than is usual in English ; this is produced by 
making the contact nearer to the teeth than is customary with ns ; but 
there is no need to have a separate character to denote this, as it is rather 
a peculiari^ than a variety of pronunciation. The following are examples 
in which the consonants just mentioned occur : 
F, p. peep, pipe, Beppo (it), ;)tppin,^pip, paip, BSppo, pT^; 
T,t. teat, tit, sitter, conceHo (it) =lat, tit, sitar, kontshetto ; 
K, k. cake, kick, back, backw, Bacco (it) =kek, kik, bak, bakor, BSiko. 

limei the other. "Oh, Blor!" "Yes, Plgr; I told you Bier, Plsr, Plor, Blgr, 
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I. — OltALS. 2.— CoNTiNtOtB. I'— Sibilants. 
Wh, wh. 

Of the eiiatence of this cousonaut mention ia made in chap. 6, p. 80. 
If the reader has rightly seized the idea of a whispered consonant as dis- 
tinct from a spolc^i one, he will find no difficulty in pronoundng the whia- 
pered wh, having only to [Jace his lips in the position for w, and blow, 
previously to uttering the vowel. The effect produced will certainly be 
the same as if he endeavoured to pronounce hw ; but it is theoretically 
more correct to consider wh as a separate consonant. 
Fh,fh. 

This is the whispered consonant corresponding to vh. There ia no 
difficulty whatever about it, as it is clearly the common whistle, without 
the musical tone. This will show the reader how he must place his lips 
for vh, the German w. The following quotation (fiimished by Mr. Thoni* 
ton) seems to imply the existence of this letter in some American Ian* 
guages; it is taken from DupoNCEAD fMdm. sur te syst^me gram, dea 
langaet de VAruA: du Nord p. 104^ ; " The consonant ou of the JJndp^ 
[l€n^pe] as in our word out [meaning wi, and not ui ; the consonant is 
therefore our w] but followed ipimediately by another consonant, and 
pronounced without intermediate rest, which has caused it to be called ou 
or v> whittIM [I'wh], because it is really necessary to whistle in order to 
utter it. The/rofuvis languages have no/; the j4^on9ui>)f neither/nor 
t). Both of these are very rare in American languages i the d is hardly 
ever found. In the Ottomis (Mexico), /is a pure labial, the teeth taking 
no part in it. This may be called a blotoing or blomn J (f maffii [fh] ). 
The Spanish grommanaus call it fimproperb/J a douUe consonant, and 
write it ph. It was, perhaps, the ^ of ancient Greece, or a- aspirated." 
F, f. 

The whispered consonant corresponding to V, v, already described at 
the beginnmg of this section. "There is no trace of / in the language 
of the Gip«M."(*' " No / in Sanscrit, Pali, Bengali, Estonian, Pheni- 
dan, and Tibet alphabets, nor in the Georgian, Lesghi, and some other 
Cawasian languages, and, doubtless, in a great many others. F and r 
appear to us very natural, easy, and as it were, necessary sounds. So do 
our two th's [th and dh] and our sh, which, however, far &om. being 
general, are wanting in many languages ; the former especially ."*'' 

(2.) Pott (Dr. A. F.), Di« Zigeuner in Europa unrf Aiiia {— iK lsi'g6insr In 
oirgpo Qnd Iiyan, the Gipsies in Europe and Asia), Fart 1. Halle, 1844. 

(3.) Private letter fiooi Mr. Thornton, to whom we are also iodcbted for the 
quotation from Dr. Fotl. 
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Th, th. 

The wliispeied dh, vny frequent in o\a lai^oge, but rare in other 
European tongues. It is ui Anglo-Saxon letter as weU aa dh, but it is 
remarkable that in many instances, as tAoti, the, that, Ifdi, S;c.,=dhnu, 
dlu, dhat, dhis, dh replaces the Saxon th, these words having been thu, 
the, that, thu,~thii, the, thBt [F], tUs. The Spanish z in all cases, and 
c before e oncl i,=th. Bapp, however, makes th differ from this z, which 
he says is simply a lisped a,^*> but we are unable to detect any difference. 
The th is best described to a foreigner as a " lisped s." 
S, s. 

The common sibilant; the whispered consonant corresponding to z. 
Rapp considers that the ancient (and modem) Greek ir represents au 
"indifferent" consonant, which lies between s and sh."'*' "In order," 
says he, " to consider the entire development of the S class, we must seek 
for on example bpfond our own family of languages. The Polish has 
rendered this service to theory. The pure soft s [z] is in this language 
represented by z, and the pure hard [s] by s. In the next stage the 
sound intermediate to s and sch [z and sh] , (to produce which, the upper 
surface of the tongue close to the tip, and not the tip itself, must be 
advanced against the teeth), is denoted by an acute accent over the conso- 
nant, the soft by z', the hard by s' [z', s', — see inira, sec. 5] ; finally in 
the third stage, where the tongue is broadened and seems to try and fill 
the whole palate, and to strengthen the hiss by the oval opening of the 
lips, — in this stage the soft sound, or the French ge [zh] is symbolized 
b J a z with a cedilla or a point over it, and the hard sound [sh], which 
ill our languages is expressed at one time by ch, at another by sk, or sc, 
or sk, or sj, or « simply, is in Polish denoted by sz. The Portuguese is 
the only language which has a simple character i appropriated to this 
sound." If thia " indifferent s," be really what we denote by s', in sec. 
B, it b, to our ears, rather a compound thau an " undeveloped" consonant. 
8h, sh. 

The whispered consonant corresponding to zh, is frequent in EngUsb 
and German, but never occurs in Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, or I^atin ; and a 
comparison of English words with these, shows that sh has been " evolved" 
from the combinations sky, sy, ky, ty. In some cases we have retained 
the spelling, as (peciaZ=spesh3l, notion first=nosy3n, then=n05h3Q, &c. 
But the spelling is changed in ikeep=K:sluf, Anglo-Saxon $ceqf=s\iyat, 
[according to Eask.] 

(4.) " Wiruj:eD, aie Btosien mit der Zmige an." — Ph. d. Sp., voL 1, p. 67. 
(5.) Ph. d. Spr., vol. 1, p. 68. 
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Th, yh. 

He whispered fonn of the coalescent y, (see ch^. 6, p. 77), We 
shall have to consider its occurreDCe at length in sec. 5, to which the 
reader ia referred, 

Ch. ch. 

The whispered guttural sibilant, corresponding to jh. It ia very fre- 
quent in the common pronunciation of German, hs it is the sound assumed 
by kh, when preceded by a vowel of the t class ; as tcA=rch ; peck^= 
pfch. It only occurs initial in the termination cken, as ni5dcAea=med- 
cheu. As the Germans have a difficulty in distingiiishing the whispered 
from the spoken consonants,'"' it is not surprising that they often confuse 
cbwithjh; hen.ee, einig is often pronounced ainich, instead of aimjh; 
and ch is often written for g in such words, even by Germans of tolerable 
education, 

Kh, kh. 

This is the stronger sound, corresponding to the spoken gh. In Ger- 
man it only occurs final and medial, as in ack, dock, iacAe,=akh, dokh, 
sakhs ; but in Modem Greek and Russian, it is often initial. It is fre- 
quent in Arabic, and it is observable that the modem pronunciation of 
Hebrew confuses H with this consonant, so that the Jews say N(Akh for 
NoaH, yitskhsq or yCtskhak for y^^Haq.'''' It is in the same manner, as 
it appears to us, that the Modem Spanish j is said to=kh, instead of h. 
The introduction of this consonant into a language derived frvm the Latin, 
seems to be due to the influence of the Arabic language as spoken by the 
Moors in Spain, and was probably the Oriental h, but may, in some cases, 
have been derived from kh. To our ears the Spanish j rather resem- 
bles H than kh, so that Qaijote^Kimte ; Afe;ico=MeHik<i; T^as= 
TeH!is.(8) The well known softemng of the Spanish j into h in pronun- 
ciation, seems to indicate that H is the proper hard sound.'** 
2'.— TViii*. 
"Bh, Bh. 

This corresponds to B. Its proper sound is produced by trilling the 
lips only, and emitting unvocalized breath. See sec. 1, under 'B, B, 

(6.) " An educated organ (gebUdetei organ) ii neceaKBTT foi accuratel]! dUein- 
guishing the heid [nhiapered] explosive coosooanls from the Boft [spoken] ones." — 
Happ, pa. d. SpT., voL I, p. 63. 

(7.) The meaning of the sjmibala f, q, ia explained in Sect. 4. 

(8.) In the old oithograph]', current in English narks, and embalmed in Eogliih 
ntiipivnuDciiitian, iheae namea are written Quiiole, Mexico, TtTai, and delight in the 
EDgliah caricttturea Kwllujt, Meluiko, Tfike^. 

(9.) Raff, hovever, iadiaea to the geaerall; received opinion, Ph. d. Spr., foI. 
? pp. 83—85, 
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'Lh, Lh, 

This wliispered L does not occur in any language, to our knowledge. 
lUi, rh. 

The whispered form of i b really a difficult sound ; nor is the proper 
mode of pronouncing it very evident. It is said to occur in Chinese, 
although many philologists deny that the letter r occurs at all in that 
language. Thus Adelung states'**) that its place is supplied by 1, in 
Chinese. This letter is, however, perfectly conceivable, and clearly vanted 
to complete the aeries. The French sometimes pronoimce r in a manner 
nhich should seem identical with this letter. In the termination re, as 
ordre, offre, tnaigre, the t being pronounced with its initial vahie, and 
haTing (in ordinary conversation) no vowel alter it, can only be pronounced 
with a breath, and, heuce, must necessarily be rh, and these words should, 
perhaps, be written ordrh, Sfrh, m^h.C" If so, the breath is veiy slight, 
and almost evanescent. This is a subject for future consideration. Rb 
is said to occur in Welsh. 

Lh, lh. 

If even the English reader has well seized the idea of a whispered 
consonant, he will have no difficulty in framing the whispered consonant 
corresponding to 1 ; he has only to place the tongue in the position proper 
for 1, and let the breath pass before any vowel is uttered. This sound, 
which we symbolize by lh, is the Welsh 11, as in LIattgollen='LhangoIh9n, 
On account of the position of the tongue, the breath escapes plentiiully 
on each side of it, in accordance vrith the humourous Instruction which 
is sometimes given for the pronunciation of the Welsh U, " double up the 
tongue, and send one 1 out of each comer of the mouth." By many 
persons {judging from their proniuiciation), tliis lh is supposed to be a 
compound sound equivalent to thl, to which it certainly approximates, but 
from which it must be carefully distinguished. Bp. Wilkins {Real Cha- 
racter, p. 382,) considers it as a whispered 1, and says " it is almost pro- 
per to the Webh, and is scarce used by others." 

In the same manner as rh was, in the description of that letter, sup- 
posed to occur in French, lh may, we think, be found there, in the termi- 
nations ble, pie, kc., as able, tenple,=B.hlh, tanplh. The breath is here, ' 
however, very gently ejected, and scarcely audible, being only just enough 

(10.) Milhridate; vol. 1, p. 41. See Phonolypic JoumoJ, vol. 3, p. 7. 

(11.) " The French, ia common with other Isoguigei, erraneouslf BHimung r 
and 1 to be CongoDsnle (onla), not Towels (polmtiDBU), GDdeavour id to pronounce 
ihem at to preclude (he rowel or pulmSnal lound, which, being iropoidble, (hey 
only become Halital (or <ural), inttead of vocal (or lonal). ThU lound ia also in- 
dicated bj Ibe P frioj, and ('), ipiHIui aiper; thu» 'P, eiprwed in Latin lliu», 
Rb."— Hbhslowb, The Pko'tarthron, pp. 18—19. 
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to make the letter appreciated. Some speakers, neglecting to add the 
breath, lose the letter entirely, and say, ab, tanp. This is a French defect. 
'Gh, gh. 
The whispered consonant corresponding to o, ia yet more difficult to 
conceive than rh ; we can fiimish no instruction for pronouncing beyond 
what is contained in the fundamental idea of whispered conBonants, 

II.— NASALS. CoNTiHCona. 
Mh, mh; Nh, nh; "Nh, Mh. 

The whispered m n N are reci^nized in the Welsh language, although 
many Welshmen are unable to appreciate them. We shall represent them 
by mh, nh, Nh respectively.^*) We think that the ewstenee of mh may 
be distinctly traced in French, thus schiame, j-AyiAine=sl3mb, ritmh, 
more properly than sizm, rltm, for the letters s t being whispered, m can 
only be a)H)reciated by being uttered with a whisper. This is similar to 
the examples cited for li and rh. The ejistence of nh does not appear 
so dear. But we have been induced by a series of experiments to believe 
that mh, nh, Nh, not only occur in our language, but are absolutely re- 
cognized in our orthography, under the forms mp, nt, nk, preceding 
another consonant. 

Upon attempting to pronounce the word exempt, preserving the full 
sound of t, it will be found that there is a tendency to utter the conso- 
nant p, and that consequently p has crept into the word as usually spelled. 
The effect of p is, however, rather felt by the speaker than heard by the 
listener, and to give it full effect an effort is requisite. But in saying 
tlemmed there is not the slightest tendency to introduce p or b; the d 
follows the m smoothly and without difficulty. Whence does this arise? 
Prom the fact that t ia a whispered consonant and d a spoken one, and 
that it is always easier to pronounce two wliiapered or two spoken con- 
sonants at the end of a word, rather than a spoken followed by a whis- 
pered consonant.*'" The effect of p, which, as we have said rather felt 
than beard after m in the word etempi, is entirely due to the whispering 
of m. The whispered in never concludes a word in English, although 
the spoken m frequently does so; but we see a 6 in some cases written 
after m, in order, as it were, to insure that m shoidd be spoken and not 
whispered, thus banb, lamp : the b is perfectly inaudible in the lirst of 

(12.) In p, 42, note 5, thej are BTmbolized b; u, a, n, but we couuder the pre- 
sent a preferable mode of BymboliutioD, aa we fiad it authoriied by Welsh artbo- 
graphy. ir, then, our view of the occurrence of mb, nh, Nh, ia Engliah, be conect, 
Ibe word ISrinB, in p. 17, note 13, must be altered inlo lirlNbs. 

(13.) A final whispered, followed by a apoJien conWBant (as fleiAd),iian impos- 
uble combinatioD. 
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these words, and can only serve to secure the spoken sonnd of ni. The 
words 

lamb, lamp, exempt, stamp, stamped, stemmed; 
will then ^l&in, liimp/") iigzemht, stamp, stamht, stemd. 

In the same way as m, mh, seem to be recognized in our present or- 
thography, the two sounds N, Nh, appear under the mixed forms ng, nk, 
with this difference only that ng generally represents a simple sound n 
only, and only unfrequently the two consonants Ng, as in Jinger, linger ; 
whereas nk generally represents Nk, and but rarely Nh (as in leinked— 
wTNht, compare iomAr=wiNk; acliange simdarto that in stflmp, stamht). 
The consonant Nh has a trace of k rather felt than heard ; in the same 
way as a p is felt after m, when mh occurs. 

We cannot so positively point to an nil, but it must, of course, bear the 
same relation to t as m to p and N to k. It generally occurs before s, 
as in scents = sEnhs rather than sSnts, as it would be found that a con- 
siderable effort would be necessary to give its full effect to t in this word. 
The difficulty of determining whether French, hinge = friSntsh, hindzh, 
or = frfnsh, hrnzh, will serve to illustrate this point. Our own opinion 
is, that the words are pronounced frSnhsh, hlnzh respectively, though the 
general belief is in favour of frentsh, lundzh. 

The symbols whose meaning we have been considering in this and the 
preceding section, and which may be colled natural consonants, in con- 
tradistinction to those mentioned in the three next sections, may be ar- 
ranged in a table as follows ; 

Table of the Natural Consonants. 
EXPLOSIVES, SIBILANTS. TRILLS. NASALS. 



Labials 
















outer 


b 


P 


W 


wh 


B 


Bh 


m m 


middle 






vh 


fh 
f 








Palatals 
















outer 






dh 


th 


L 


Lh 




middle 


d 


t 


zh 


Eh 


1 


rh 

Ih 


n nl 


Guttueals 
















outer 






y 


yii 








middle 






ji* 


ch 








inner 


g 


k 


gt 


kh 





oh 


N nI 


(14.) Sinwmi 


i> not 1 




P, w 


■e prefer 
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Section 3. — On the Multiformity (^Consonants. 
In the two preceding sections only such consonants have been mentioned 
as .are recognized, either in their wliispered or spoken form, in some 
European language; but the number of consonants is by no means ex- 
hausted by these. There are many which may exist in languages of 
America, Africa, and Asia, of which it is not possible to obtain on exact 
account. But in a former chapter (p. S3) we intimated that there is 
another labial m formed irom u in the same manner as w is from ii. 
There may be also another f formed by pressing the upper lip against the 
lower teeth, as suggested by Dr. Chas. Orpeuil'^J and a corresponding fh. 
The d may be very much varied by putting the tip of the tongue in con- 
tact with diflerent parts of the palate, and perhaps some sibUants inter- 
mediate to the series just given, may be formed. The list of trills is 
clearly incomplete, for there should be a trill corresponding to each sibi- 
lant. We may also imagine a series of hissed trills, combining the cha- 
racteristics of both sibilants and trills; for when s and sh are pronounced 
the tip of the tongue is at liberty, and if it be made to vibrate, the result 
will resemble both s or sh and r. Perhaps this combination may be the 
real sound represented by rz at the beginning of Polish words. 

A number of contacts may be executed by striking the roof of tbe 
mouth with the under side of the tongue, and pointing the tongue towards 
the uvula. These are the Sanscrit cerebrals, which, with a few other let- 
ters of a similar chuacter, we shall consider in the next section under the 
nmne of strengthened consonants. Again, while the tongue is in the po- 
sition for some other consonant, as d or 1, the back part of the tongue 
may be moved upwards into the position for forming y. This case will 
be considered in the 5th section under the name of weakened consonants. 

In all these coses the effect is supposed to be produced upon an expi- 
ration, but they may be also produced upon the inspired breath. The 
consonant, however, remains the same ; it will be only necessary to have 
a character to indicate inspiration, for which g (an inverted 8) may be 
used, to form 9I, gr, gf, gfh, gs, gN ; %\ being the sound made to encou- 
raging horses; gr that in swallowing or rather sucking ij\ a liquid, os tea 
from a saucer, soup from a spoon ; gf, a noise made to babies ; gfh, a 
whistle during inspiration i go another noise made to babies; and gN 
being the snore 1 

In short it would appear that the number of consonants is nearly infi- 
nite ; but in this work we shall content ourselves with those usually 
acknowledged to exist is different languages, as in the two preceding and 
succeeding sections, 

(15.) " I do not know tbul it eiials ia any liuiEUtiee ; but it is, I believe, occo- 
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Section 4. — On tke Strengthened Consonants. 
The great diBtinction between these consonants, and those considered in' 
the first and second sections, is, that the; are pronounced with a retracted 
and sometimes inverted tongue; that is, with the under part of the tongue 
turned upwards, the tip being pointed towards the uvula. The only such 
letters which occur are the strengthened forms of d, t, k, z, s, a, n, and 
these (with one exception, qh) are only found in Asiatic languages. 

"D, D. 
The strengthened d is supposed to be peculiar to the Arabic language; 
but it appears to us that the Sanscrit cerebral d must be the same letter 
under a different name. The tongue is inTerted and the under part 
pressed against the palate. The effect is that of a thickened d, and the 
following vowel is necessarily broadened. This letter is difficult even to 
Orientals : the Persians corrupt it into z; the Arabic name is oSd. 

■T, T. 
The strengthened t is merely tke whispered sound of the preceding 
letter. This is the Arabic ii. 

ftq. 
To produce the Btreugthened k the tongue is merely retracted, so that 
the anterior half of the upper part of the tongue comes in contact with 
the UTula. This is the Arabic qSf. Sir G, Wilkinson (Modem Egyptians) 
says that it is ftcquently jmrncmnced like g, and in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo and Damascus it becomes (see p. 93). 

The strengthened z (z) only differs from z in the force with which the 
voice is prqjected through the narrow opening left by the tongue, which 
is somewhat more retracted than for z. 
■S,5. 

The whispered consonant corresponding to 2. 
Qh, qh. 

The strengthened o, which we represent by this symbol, is a harsher 
sound thttu o, and produced with a more retracted tongue, The chief 
distinction between qh and gh is, that qh requires the throat to be toet 
(in order to produce the triU) and gh dry (for the sibilant). It is com- 
mon to conliise them, and this letter qh is almost invariably transcribed 
into gh, as SAuznee=qh«znI ; sometimes int« g simply, as Bagdad= 

aionall; pronounced by people who are, what ii called, underhuog, that is, whcxe 
lower jaw projecM beyond tbe upper, like a buU-doi/'i. If a buU-dog ipoke f, he 
would me the upper lip and lower teeth," — Private Leittr film Dr. Chai. Orpen. 
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baqlic^. The Arabs appear to consider it tan Tariation of 3 (see p. 93), 
iind it has somewhat of the same guttural effect. This disagreeable letter 
is at present very coiamon in French, being known as the Proeeii^al r. 
In England it is called the Newcastle burr. It is singular that Bome of 
the Newcastle people themselves pronoimce a pure g instead of this letter, 
probably from inability to pronounce the more difficult sound, thus l^^yst 
for hSqhyst, meaning Mryat (Harriet ). 



The last of the strengthened consonants is n, which in Sanscrit, the 
only language where it occurs, is tenned cerebral, a tenn also applied in 
that language to D and T. It should be observed that the Hindoos, who 
have adopted the Arabic alphabet, employ different signs for d, t, and the 
Sanscrit cerebral d, t, a distinction apparently due to etymological views 
only. We believe that 5 is formed from d iu the same way as n from d, 
and this may be the best due perhaps to its pronunciation. 

Section 6. — On the Weakened Consonants. 

It will be observed that in the pronunciation of many people the effect* 
of k and g in the words kind, guide, are somewhat different from the 
values of c and g in the words conned, goad. As the other consonants 
are precisely the same in these two cases, it would appear that these dif- 
ferences depended upon the vowel, if we did not find the same initial 
effects as in kind, guide, in cord, garden, as pronounced by many persons, 
especially actors, who are supposed to aim at the most correct pronuncia- 
tion. Mr. Smart, who does not admit this sound in the instance kind, 
says that we hear " a alight semi-consonant [?] sound between 1 and y," 
after k and g, in these cases, and he indicates its presence hy writing 
gu'ide, c'ard. Mr. Knowles inserts the i at full. The French term these 
consonants liquid (mouilU), and call the unmodified consonant hard 
(dur). Volney (V Alfabet Eurapien, p. 91) says, "for the liquid g, 
ge, gi, the tongue is advanced in a square fonn and comes in contact with 
the anterior and middle ptntion of the palat«, lying fiat against it. On 
the contrary for the hard g, ga, go, gu, it retires in a square form, and 
being raised near the root domes in contact with the bottom of the velum 
pendulum" (supra, p. 18, note 40). 

The true explanation of the phenomenon, which does not affect g and 
k only, appears to be, that when the consonant is of such a nature that 
the anterior part of the tongue only is called in requisition, the posterior 
portion may be at the same time elevated into the position which it would 
assume for y. As the tongue in pronouncii^ k and g is nearly in this 
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position already, there is a naturol tendenty to brii^ it fully up into the 
proper form before lowering it as for the pronunciation of a, so that these 
sounds of k and g occiu" moat frequently before the vowels of the a class, 
OS s k'mtri, ai k'aind, a g'ard. 

The question of symbolizatioa which arises is not very easy to settle, 
and it has been differently answered in many langu^es. In French, an 
i precedes an 1 or 11 ; in Italian, g precedes and i follows the liquid 1 ; in 
Spanish, 11 only is used ; in Portugueae, Ih ; the liquid n h in Freneh and 
Italian gn, in Spanish &, in Portuguese nh. In Polish, an accute accent 
is used over c ( =ts}, n, s, z ; in Bussian a particular alphabetical cha- 
racter foUows ; but in these two languages if a vowel follow the liquid n 
the mark of liquidity is transferred from the letter to the vowel, i beii^ 
inserted in Polish, and a peculiar character employed for the vowel in 
Russian. The g and i have here similar meanings, both referring to the 
introduction of y ; for the h it is difficult to account, except that the liquid 
1 and E are necessarily sibUant, It appears to us that the proper mode 
to pursue would be to insert y between the liquidized consonant and the 
vowel, and to subjoin yh to the consonant when no vowel follows ; but aa 
yh is not usually recognized, we shall content ourselves with an apostro- 
phe in this case, indicating an omission ; thus, kind, guide, card, garden, 
= kyaind, gyaid, kyard, gyardan, in the pronunciation alluded to ; and 
{It.) Jiglio,intagho,sogUo; (sp.) llamar, HabaKa ; (h.)rigne,montagnej 
(it.) regno, sogno ,■ (eng.) bullion, bunitm, Tonion; = fHyo, Tntalyo, 
soljo ; lyamar, avanya ; ren', montan' ; renyo, sonyo ; bulyan, bijnyan, 
r^ysn, respectively. It is observable that the French theoretical ly, 1' 
become in practise y, yh only, as ^lle, ail, billard, milord, ^ fil', ail', 
Inlyar, jil^, theoTetically, and = fiyh, aiyh, biyar, yiyar, practicaUy. 
In English, ly, ny, are common enough, but ore rarely preceded by long 
vowels ; genius ^ dzhinyBs is an exception. 

This consonantal variety, as it is usually conceived to be, we termed a 
weakening, as the result is softer than the unmodified consonants. 9uch 
letters are usually considered simple consonants, and as such have been 
admitted here, but we consider them as true compounds. They stand 
at any rate midway, and the transition from them to true compound con- 
sonants is very direct. But inasmuch as we cannot consider the nature 
of compound consonants without discussing syllables, we shall here ter- 
minate our " Analysis of Spoken Sounds," and proceed to the second 
part of our subject which treats of their composition, or " synthesis." 
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PAET II. SYNTHESIS OF SPOKEN SOUNDS. 



Cmaptee 1.— on the formation OV SYLLABLES, AND 
CONSONANTAL SEOUENCES.W 

Not to be mistaken when speaking of syllables, it is uecessaiy that we 
sbould give our own definition of them, and in the following chapters the 
word syllable will only bo used in the limited signification here assigned 
toit:— 



ft DIPHTHONG, modified or not, initially or finally, 
by one or more contonants, is termed a Syllable. 

The utterance of the vowel requires the action of the larynx. When 
the larynx is not used — ^when the sound produced is that of the breath 
alone, as in the sounds of f, s, sh, &c., we do not recognise the existence 
of any syllable, although there ia a sound of a variable duration. Tliis 
distiiwrtiou ia by no means arbitrary, but is founded upon the feeling of 
"the listener, which does not accord to such sounds the same dignity, so to 
speak, as to those which are primarily produced by the vocalized breath. 

The vowel ia produced during an expiration, and, therefore, we do not 
account as sylliiblea any of those which require an iuspiration to produce 
them. (See supr^ p. 126.) 

We have previously (supii, p. 75) quoted from Dr. Rapp that a " diph- 
thong most constitute a single syllable." This does not imply that it 
always forms the whole irf a syllable, but only that it must not constitute 
more than one syllable. We cannot, however, take this as a eharacteriatic 
of a diphthong, because we are forced to make nae of the idea of a diphthong 
in order to complete that of a ayllable, and we therefore rest om definition 
of a diphthong upon other points. (Supi^, p. 74.) 

To pursue an illustration suggested by Yolney,(" the syllable is a nut, 

(a.) The references made U> this chapter ia Put I. belong (a Chap. III. 
{!.> L'Aifabet Eurof4ea. See PhQaeij/pic Journal, loL 3, p. 106. 
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of which the vowd or diphthtog u the (single or doable) kera^ and the 
costs rar sldn the consonaiits. The kernel constitutes the cHence of the 
nut, without which it is nothing worth ; so the vowel constitutce the esience 
<tf the Bvllah)^ and (except in the esse of the stopped vowel) still fonns 
B syllable, even if all the consonants sie taken away. 

Each single tocbI sound is, therefore, a i^llable, and it is, in the greats 
number of languages, composed of those vowel and consonant dements 
which we have alre«dj investigated ; we have, therefcwe, now only to point 
out the manner in which this composition t^cs pUee. Syllables are, 
however, themselves, but small portions of ^ken language, the compound 
atoms (to borrow a chenucal phrase) &om which the whole is composed. 
From these atoms we first build up wrads, and th«i phrases, sentennes, 
speeches. But for the present we shall content ourselves with the isolated 
syllable. In the first part of this essay we took the compoond phenomena 
of sound, and resolved, or analyted, them into their component parts ; 
we have now to take these parts and fiom them produce new combinations 
by composition or (ynthefu.C*) But having already bestowed suffic^t 
attention cm the ccHnposition of vowels into diphthongs (Part I., ch. 6, sec 
I), we have now on^ to consider the various methods of compounding 
the consonants, or contacts, already described, into complex combinations. 

In this investigation it becomes of great importance to distinguish 
between the different effects of a consonant consequent upon its preceding 
or folbwing a Towd, or intervening between two vowels. We shall, there- 
fore, throughout this cluipter, adopt the iaod» of distinction proposed in 
p. 102, and use the Itoman type for the initial value, as b, and the Italic 
for the final, as b ; both together for the medial, as 6b, and the same, 
separated by an inverted period, for the double as b'h. Aa long as we 
consider one syllable only, we shall have no need of this last E^mbd, as 
every word must contain as many syllables as there ere vowels and diph- 
thongs, and no more. The combinations which we have to consider in 
the first place are, therefore, those iriiich occur at the beginning of a 
syllable, or iniUal combinations, and those which occur at the end of a 
syllable, or final combinations. 

I. Initial Combinatiom. Using the term combination in a general 
sense, we may make it include the case in which there is only one conso- 
nant preceding a vowel, because this consonant is combined with the fol- 
lowing vowel. But as this ease presents no difliculty whatever, ereiy 
conspntuit (except, perhaps, v, for English organs) admitting of bong 

(2.) Analtftii, bom. ivaXiu (analuo, or JUuIiQ, in M. Q.), J untfa; iyiitA«ti(, 
from mivrlBttfu (■flntlthimu, or iTnflth'imi, ia M. G.), Ipuf Itgethtr, 
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pYmonnced in this pouCkm, w« wiU at once pass cm to difi eombioatioDa 
[anperly so called. 

It will be obsKred that the table of natural caiuonnnta ^ren in p.lM 
(to whi^ we shall hwe coafine omaelTee) amngeB the consonants in oider 
front &x onter edges of the lips to the back part of the moutli nearest the 
throat. Now to [sodnce the effect of a consonant it is necessary to dose 
the mouth ; and to utter a sound the mouth must be opened : hence, it is 
evident that the month conld be made to pass, in succession, through all 
the exidoaives, ixt through all the sibilants, or through all the tadlls, or 
through all the nasals befwe utt^ing a vowel. Tlius the mouth nu^pass 
in BueeesBion throng^ all the forms indicated hj the letters wrhvdbzzbj^Iighe 
which is, in so far, a pronounceable syllable. But it is a queetion whether 
the emnblned effect upon the vowd is apjveciable as such, or whether we 
shoold not involuntarily |»xinounee stHiie oth<x vowel long be&in we get 
tlnonf^ the above list of ccnsonanls, and thus idter more than one syllable. 
It will be bettear, therefore, to limit onr first experiments to the combina- 
tions of two emsonants. 

Two consonants form a perfect mitial combination when, npon the 
eraitacta bdng eseeoted before oi during the utterance of a vowel, the 
lesnU, is a modification of the commencement of that vowel, different from 
what it would be if only one of the consonants were used, and not in any 
degree attributable to the ins^on of some new, perhaps obseure, vowel 
between the two initial consonants or before the first of them. 

Since the effect must extend fi^jm the vowel Uiiough the second conso- 
nant to ae first, it is quite clear that the second consonant, being that 
which immediately precedes the vowel, must not be such aa to check the 
passage of tbe vowd sound, that w, if camtot be a whispered explosive 
coraonaut. Hence the combinations pt, pk, tit, are impossibiti. They 
may be written, as in the word ptarmigan, but they will not be pronounced ; 
thus we say, tarmigon. The attempt to iwonounce this combination, pt, 
will result in either pat or apt, as potarmtgen, or aptarmtgan ; either of 
which are very easily pronounced. It is true that the mouth may be put 
into the position for p and t at the SMne moment, but after the lips are 
disengaged for p, no sound can be heard, because t, being a perfect stop, 
whatevCT effort wc make to utter a must M. 

The explosive spoken consonant is bo nearly a stop that we may extend 
the rule so as to embrace it ; tiw oombinationfl bd, bg, dg, being, also, 
nearly impossible to «ecute. They are not quite impossible, and we leave 
it to the ingenuity of our readers to esperim^t upon them. 

It is very different when the second consonant is dearly continuous. 
Any inner contimioas consonant may follow aiqr outw consonant, con. 
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tinuous or not, witb this eiception, that if the second conaonant is ickit- 
pered,'the first cannot be ipokert, because the vowel cannot pass through 
the whispered consomuit without cliaa^ng it into a spoken one. The two 
consonants may be both spoken, or the first may be whiE^iered and the 
second spoken, or both may be whiaperbd. But the whispered continuous 
consonant produces such a peculiar effect that it icqoires a more detailed 
examination. 

The spoken conBontrat is a mere contact, and aeoessaiily Tories the 
commencement of the following consonant ; the whispered continuous 
consonant is a sound, consisting of the breath absolutely or independently 
modified, preceding a vowel, the commencement of which it can only 
modify by the effect of that breath. When we say 2i, the commencement 
of the i is modified, and a doser examination shews us that the Bounding 
of the i begins before the contact z is unloosened. But in si the case is 
quite different. We can go on hissing the s as long as we like before the 

i is uttered ; thus : b i. The pliable may be thus ot indefinite 

' length, but, although composed of two sounds, it is only reckoned as oike 
syllable, because the first sonnd is not vocal, and, therefore, we are only 
conscious of one effort of the larynx. When, therefore, a consonant pre- 
cedes the whispered continuous consonant it is this whispered continuous 
sound which is affected, and not the following vowel. Such combinations 
ought, therefore, to be esduded from the definition which we have given 
of a perfect initial combination, but we shall prefer including them out of 
deference to common custom and for convenience. When the iirst letter is 
an expUmve whispered consonant, the combined effect is so hke that of a 
smgle whispered continuous consonant, that we find the principal com- 
binations of this kiud have in various alphabetical systems been represented 
by 8 single character. Thus ps is ^1- in Greek, ts b s in German, and c 
in Polish, tsh is c in Italy, ka ia i in EngUah, ksh is represented by a 
single letter in Sanscrit, and even the triple combination shtsh has only a 
single character in the Eussian alphabet. We do not so frequently find 
the two corresponding spoken consonants thus represented ; dzh, denoted 
by J in English and g in ItaUan, is an exception. 

Among these combinations we have jnat cited ks and ksh; these mili- 
tate against the law that the second contact must be interior to the first. 
The reason for this, there can be little doubt, is that s and sh are contin* 
nous, and, therefore, the preceding k acts upon it as it would on a vowel. 
Nevertheless, many po-sons will find it difficult to pronounce ks or ksh 
initiall)/. Hence, in English all Greek words commencing with |, as 
si'ffn;, Sitiptrr, have berai softened in the English pronunciation, and 
.we apeak of Zerksiz and Zfnotbn, while the modeni Greeks still call the 
names Kseiksis and Ks^ofon. 
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Another exceptiou to this rule is w, which can be pronounced after any 
one of the oral letters, though not with the same degree of ease. This we 
attribute to its vocal origin, and it may be doubted whether in such words 
as d»eU, dwarf, the true pronunciation he dwfl, dworf, or duEl, duorf ; 
a species of improper diphthong being formed, without the change of u 
into the coaleacent w. Such, we behere, is the opinion of Br. Charles 

Nest to the sibilants s, sh, the most flexible consonants are 1 and i, 
which can be pronounced after any other consonant, although some com- 
binations toe rare and othors difficult. The facility of shr, aa in skriek, 
shrive, we attribute to the peculiar circumstance that r is executed with 
the point of the tongue and sh with the back part and sides, so that both 
movements can be executed simultaneously, — sh beu^, moreover, whis- 
pered and continuous. Yr, yl, are veiy difficult combinations, although 
heard in Prussia, but we doubt whether they are ever pronounced quite 
pure ; the Berlin yroshsu, for grgshan, has a very thick, indistinct sonnd. 
As for Id, g], they are, we think, impossible to pronounce perfectly pure, 
on aecount of the stop of the entrance to the throat, so that the vowel 
necessarily escapes before the 1 can be brought into play. For this reason 
il, dl, are much more common in the mouth of the speaker, especially in 
England, '*) than kl, gl ; although very few will acknowledge that they 
say so. 

Since the continuous hissing consonant has an independent sound of its 
own, it is evident that any such consonant can he placed before any other. 
And as no vocal sound will interfere in such cEises between these two con- 
sonants, the combination may, by a kind of license certainly, be said to be 
perfect. In this manner we shall find s and sh prefixed to almost every 
consonant, as Spain, »tam, ikim, imift, sdrcyalo (It.), &c. There seems 
to be no proper limit to the prefixing of these consonants, and in the Polish 
and other Sclavonic languages the hccnse is carried quite to excess, the 
consequence of which is great softness in the sound of the spokeu language, 
(although the many consonants make the written page look bristly and 

(3.) Pro/ H. Sty, The Alphabet, be; Webiter, Pronoundng Dictionary.— 
" GL ia dl, aa glava ia pronounced, bj polite people, diove. CL ia U, as cloe i> 
pronounced, bj polite apeaken, Upe." — Darwin, Temple of Nature, note XV. — 
" I know of no initance of dl, unleis we cite Che French da la. Childrea lue it 
instead of gl. TV ia the faTourite comhination of the old Mexican language, and hai 
heen pieaerved in numberleaa namea of places. Children pronounce it tor kl, before 
&ej have learned the guttural"— Bapp, Phy. d, Spr., 1, 86.— It is not the difficulty 
of the guttural that makes children prefer tl, dl, to k], gl, for infants of a few months 
old utter guttural sounds with ease ; the difficulty arises from 1 being exterior to k 
and g. Ugty is taij, gUa very difficult to a child. 
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rough) 90 that in the moutiu of females it beocanes almost too gentle.W 
8keliAtEtski,('> is an example of an abvmdanoe of initial ribilAnts. 

From the double combinationa, tlie first letter of wbicb is continootu, 
a ti^le combination can be formed by any letter which will fonn an initial 
combination with tbis first letter ; and a triple combination can be formed 
in all cases by the superaddition of a contiunoto rilHlant, as a or rii, as 
ftreom, tpray, &c The first kind of triple combinations, in which the 
second letter ia continuous, are rather rate, but in German we meet with 
pflaum, }>firSnder =ff\a\aa, pfi^undsr, but the difficulty of pronouncing pf 
is by many Germans fonnd to be so great that they either drop the p or 
the f, and say fiamn (in Hamburg), <a plaum (in the Palatinate), whence 
English plum. 

Some of these initial combinations are more or less difficult to different 
nntions. Thus sth, easy to a Greek, as in aiiKi;, and not very difficolt 
to an Englishman, is to a Glemian so insurmountable,'') that Bapp*^} seenis 
to doubt whether it be possible. The Semitio nations, on the other band, 

(4.) Kohrt Austria. 

(5.) in Poluh letten, Skrofnackl, ibe nonn of Ihe celebraMd geaeraL Tlie 
following phiaie it celebrited among Poles for the difSculty of iU corabinatioiil of 
nbiUnta: brtmi chna'aci w tncinit (literallf , biui cockchaf^ la bullnubea), wbich 
is pronounced, u netHj m ve can rec&ll, after a lapis of a jeai nnce wa lieard it, 
b«rthml kbsrahooahtth BftihUInrs, allhongh the intioductioii of the Buliliar; > ia not 
ackaowlcdged by &» Patea tbeinselvea. Even with ila aniilauce, we doubt not thai 
our readen wiU find the words snffidentlj difficult. The three idols of a RusBiau 
aie, tifaln, tihSi, and BUshl frank, Wa, and caibaga-iti^), in the last of whicb we 
have the not untrequent Sclavonic combinatioD, ahtih, uied ioitiall;. 

(6.) We well recollect the futile ottempta of a German lad; to say Soaihampton. 
Her word was either nui&mtan, or tbauthiuntsn ) but we heard on English stage- 
coachman cry, " SthamtBn, lar," wild no apparent diflScnhy. It wonld be, perhaps^ 
wrong to coll ntj ponibU consonant, or combioatioii of coneonanti, giuntiai/y diffi- 
cult, ■■ we continually find combiaationi which appear perfectly impoeiible to our- 
selvei, exceedingly easy to others. Thus, Englishmen find it difficult to utter h before 
a TOwel, as tjl, but this is a common word in New Zealand; a native of which 
country, finding it impossible to pronounce b. g, v, or i, or two consonants unseparalad 
fay a vowel, or any cmaenant when only preceded and not succeeded by a vowel, 
tranifomu Govenwir Hobscm (the first English Govemiii of his coilntry) into Klwonn 
Hgpfhjpna '. (See the Treaty of Wiitangi, which, probably, ^ VaitaHi, and not 
WaitiH-gf, U we should most ooturslly pronounce it.) 

(7.) Phys. a. Spr., vol. 1, p. 91. " Greek o9 (that ii, ath, [see luprj, p. 120,]) 
iTStM)£. An eitraordinarily difficult combination for ua [Germaiis]. In English, 
Greek words of this kind commenciDg with ith, are pronounced with at as in Gemuui, 
e, g., ithtnographi/ i while ia litlh, the a remains mute, and they aay likth." Here 
are two errors : die word ia itenography, tram Greek irrires, and not oBtyog, do 
English word commencing with sth; and ia liith (he s is n»ver omitted, although 
some speakers corrupt th into t, and say likst, instead of siksth. 
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hfm gnat difilrail^ ^tk all eompound ccsuouuta, and we ^errfore find 
Ute Hebrews 1^^ fflacartiBg tieir ahava, onr 9, as barealutb, for breshith, 
wiiDe the Arabs prefer prefUing the same Bound as a&aNku, our Frank. 

II, FituU CotHbaiatioiu. In Himinitn'Tig these we aie met with a diS- 
<nl^ upon the Teiy threshold, f« if we pronounce a Towel with an explo- 
nve consotunt after it, as U, we finish with a contact ; thus in the example 
dted, the tongue remains sgainat the palate, and in disengaging the tongue 
it is ve^ difficult not to produce some sound j this sonnd will not indeed 
be syllabic, provided the consonant be whispered, as in the instance given, 
but if the ooosonant be spoken as in &d, there is a great chance of the 
•nke being continued, and another syUable formed. In fact many persona 
do jnononnce an additional i^Uable in such cases, and say Sdds, instead 
<rf ad. The minority of speakers will perh^ts say idt, a combination pre- 
served in the German word ttadt. If, however, another consonant imme- 
diatel; foUows, there is no such difficulty, as iU-moat, fid-mair, which are 
of reary easy pronunciation. The reason of these phenomena we believe 
to be that the whole effect of a consonant is felt to be compomuled of its 
final and initial effect, and the omission of one of them, is accounted a 
defective utterance. It may be from having observed this effect that the 
German and old English orthogn^iers terminate many words with double 
letters, Bap<)cA;=paA;k. It is rematki^le, however, thnt in modem Eng- 
lish orth<^Taphy this reduplicataou is not found when the word terminates 
with any explosive consonant except k and g (as sack, egg, the o before k 
bdng equivalent to a k), but that it ia the rule with the continuous con- 
sonants /, 1, 1, l^^i as slaff, htM, viJdzz, well, while in point of fact the 
reduplication of utterance only occurs with an explosive consonant, as in 
the continuous consonants the loosening of the contact merely puts an end 
to the hiss. Hence it is easy to say hi«...., hwtz....,and continue the 
sound for any length of time. 

Por the final combination of more than one consonant we have, there* 
fore, as a first requisite, that the consonant next following the vowel should 
be continuous, or, tf explosive, at least spoken, the explosive spoken con- 
sonant being partiaUy continuous. If this first be spoken, the second 
may be so also, as the voice may be kept on ; but if the first consonant 
is whispered, the second must be whispered, as the voice cannot be set on 
again without generating a fresh syllable. 

The explosive whispered consonant, wherever it occurs, precludes the 
possibility of continuing the combination further ; but as the continuous 
consonants have sounds of themselves, which do not form syllables, we 

(8.) Ths onlj exceptioni being af, if, at, i>, hm, vai, ye; hi; thii, u>, tkut. — 
SBTag«, Dielioiutry of Printing. 
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may add anotter continnoiia whispered conaonant without increaaing the 
number of Bjllables. Such cases are frequent enough, thus. Its, hops, 
sSArs, pntfs, &c. When a gieat number of such hissing consonants concur, 
the effect is unpleasant, and it is veiy difficult to preserve the monosyllabic 
effect, as in twSyilu, in whit^ oil the final consonants are continuous. 
The explosive ipoken consonant, as we have ttid, does not absolutely cat 
off the voice, and therefore it may have a consonant after it Hence tail 
is pronounceable, while atm is not. But it would be very difficult to pro- 
nounce tebl, and consequently the English and Germans insert a vowel 
before I, as tebhal, \kjhl; whUe the French whisper the I as tablh, or 
entirely omit it as tab, or add a vowel afler it as iiHia. 

'W'hen on explosive consonant occurs between a' vowel and a hismng 
consonant, it acts nearly in the same way aa when it occurs between two 
vowels ; namely it becomes medial, its final effect acting upon the prece- 
ding vowel, and its initial effect upon the succeeding continuous consonant. 
In English the most lemarliable instances of this medial power are fur- 
nished by the combinations tsh, dzh. We have seen that at the beginning 
of a word tsh combines veiy dosely, in so far that many persons consider 
the combination to be, in fact, a single simple effort ; but this effect does 
not occur when the combination is medial or final. We conseqnently 
much more generally find the t written in such cases, thus etch is clearly 
equivalent to Sttsh, so that if we choose to separate the two values of t we 
may produce the double consonant, thus : Et'tsh, the latter part tsh being 
exactly identical with tsh at the beginning of a word. The combination 
tsh therefore produces really, and not apparently only, a different effect at 
the end itaia what it does at the beginning of a word, for at the begin- 
ning of a word it is only the initial values of the t and sh which are heard, 
whereas at the end we have the^naj value of t in addition. It we make 
the combination medial as in the word etching, this effect becomes only 
more prominent, and the resalt is clearly =^ gftsbiN. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent with dzh on account of d being an explosive tpoken consonant. At 
the commencement of a word dzh can be veiy easily pronounced, although 
it is wanting in many languages,'*) but at the end of a word tfo cases are 

(9.) Neither French nor German poMeaseB the cambioaliotiE Uh, dih. lu French, 
cA^sb, and j'^zb ; hence (he comblnatioDS Ich, dj, are used for these sounds. This 
hu liad a ^eat influence on our Arabian nunes of places, which we hava principallj 
derived through the French, and we couBequentl]' meet wilh DJebel, DJoumi, &C., 
meaDiDg jgbel, jGrai. The Germans use >cA /or lA, but have no lecogniied method 
cit wtiling zh, although many grammarians use ih, i being in Oerman^i:, and ii=ls. 
To express tsh and dih, when they occur in names (the former is rather common, on 
account oF the neighbourhood of BohEmia and other countries, in which SdaTonic 
languages, and, therefore, tsh's abound) and foreign words, they use the awkward 
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posdble ; dther that the voice should be stopped completely by d, when 
the result would be dab, (not dzit, because the voice could not be super* 
added without prodndng a new eyUable) or dtsh ; or the voice may be 
contmued through the d, and the result may be ddzh, which it will be if 
a vowel foUowB. Thus, the word judge may = dzbBr^, dzhWtsh, or 
dKh^fJdsh; while judging = dzhwidzhiN. To pronounce dzhgrfdzh dis- 
tinctly when no vowel follows, requires considerable effort ; dzhijJsh is. 
the easiest of these combinations, when no vowel follows, and as far as our 
^obeervationa go, the most frequently employed ; dzhgdtsh would only be 
used fay m eaergetM epeaUter. 

As affects the sequence of spoken and whisp^ed consonants in final and 
initial combinations, the fallowing rule is without exception : 
" No Whispered Comonant can be interpoted betaeen a Spoken Con- 
sonant and a Vowel." 
Hence if we use tp. for a spoken, and vih. for a whiq>ered consonant 
generally, and vom. for any vowel, we find by this rule that the combi- 
natiims 

sp. atA, vov). i vow. wh. sp. ; are impossible ; 
the votn. being followed or not, in the first case, by any final combination 
KaA preceded or not, in the second, by any initial combination. 

Under the reatrictions already pointed out, however, the following com- 
binations are possible : 

Initial, sp. tp. vow; tek. wh. vote. ; uik. sp. vow. 

Final, vow. sp. sp. ; vow. wh. vh. ; vow. sp. wh. 

In the first set, the vowel may or may not be followed, and in the second 

preceded by other consonants. These six combinations are iUoatrated in 

the following words : 

blow, p/au (G), quell (G) ;(") alb, waft, width 
= blq, pjaa, kvhSl ; sdb, waft, width 

As a general rule it is easiest to join two letters of the same kind, and 
thus we can generally determine from one consonant to what class its 
Mow must beloi^. For example, we may be almost sure that the plural 
of fltSjT will be sta^z, for although iXAgs is quite pronounceable, yet if we 
strove to pronounce s distinctly we should most likely change the g into 
k, and say stSks."') 

(ombinationi udk (ai ZichokkewlshOka, tbe noTelist) or Uch, nnd dech; thui, in 
Adeltujg'a Mitkridalei, vol. I, p. 288, Ihe Persian word, junanchih— dihuiiualshi, 
(in like manner as), u B^mbolized by dichinantMhi. In p. 287, (be uime Kord ii 
irrillen duhinanki, and in p. 2S9, by OcABnsnKcAi. 

(10.) The antiquated oalb, " 'Bdeatb"^BdSlb, ia an Engliafa iiutimce, and, per- 

(11.) See the remarki on mb, nh, nh, aupii, p. 133. 
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m. Medial Co»6Ma(Mnu. HhsK sre mcEi mnAnia^aoaa aa oooor 
betanen tmt yumda. Wlm a u^ ———"-"* ootam in Sm pCMitioB it 
haa nnially both a final and initial effect in oo nthm oua ancaesnon ; aome- 
times, howerer, the continuity i* broken, and then the oonaonant becomes 
double, as in the Bng^iah words louUett, unknown ^ aoOe*, ^non. In 
syllabizing, it ia uanal to pwform this sepaiation vihen the preceding vowel 
it Hopped, thus pen-ny = p£n'nt i whereas in pronoimcing the word itself 
no auch separation is made, and the speaker says pSmii naturally and 
cJeariy. This seema to be the origin of those frequent reduplications in 
English when a vowel is stopped, until the ledufdifation of the following 
consonant has come to be considered the mark of a stopped rowel in the 
Germanic tongues. In English, however, we have a uumbex of words of 
Latin origin, and as in Latin this mode of distinguishing between a fall 
and a stopped vowel does not appear to have been adqfited, we have many 
wordsin which it is not used; thus/<iim^B>fibmmli. This word should 
be syllabized fXm-mt-li fw the same reason as penny was divided p^-ni ; 
bnt it it syllabized fXm-t-li, and this is the best practical manner of divi- 
ding the syllables where the consonant is not doubled in the usual pro- 
nnnpiation of the word, for it must never be forgotten that when we 
syllabise we pronounce unnaturally, so that neither tSm-i-U nor f&n-mi-li 
would sound itmiss, but to say ££1)11031 in common conversation w«ild 
produce a very unpleasant effect. 

One pliable may terminate with any final combinaUon, and the next 
b^^ with any initiat one. It is clear then that cases may arise in which 
the last consonant of the lu'st combination may produce its final effect in 
this combination, snd at the same time exert its initial effect on the sub- 
sequent consonant thus forming an initial combination with it. Thus if 
stsh occur between two vowels, the result wiU most probably be sttab, and 
not «toh simply. On account of the vicinity of the contacts sh snd y, ty 
is often pronounced in such a manner as to be indistinguishable from tsh, 
which is a more femiliar sound in our mouths. From these two causes 
we find such words as quettion, btalion, which we must suppose fo have 
been originally pronounced kwSftysn, UMyan, transformed through 
kw&Clyon, Ukflysn into kwSiftshan, basftahan, the former invaiiablyO*} 
and the latta very frequently. 

On the other hand there is no occasion in reality to psss on from the 

(13.) We hsTfl heurd it called kwEiAahaD, evidentljr designedlj, becauM tioit 
■hould be " pTDpcrlj" pronounced ihan, and, thenfore, ques-tioii ihould be kwEi-ihsi], 
but Ihe > fell oaturallj isCo (A. This wt canceive to be emnieou*; ja question, 
qnnMio, there ii »n oiigui«l elition of I, qiusit-tio being the true Latin noid ; bene*, 
qtMHimfqueittion, and Ibii migbt change into ktiEtftjan, sod w inlo kiie«iafauu 
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final to the initial effect of tie consonnnt, althongh it may be in particiilar 
cases somewhat difficult to avoid doing so, as when a word ending with 
an ffltpIosiTe whi^aed oousonaui coneludes a sentence. When, however, 
the eiHisonant is followed by another wift» which it does not, or does not 
eufly or nsndly, form an initial combination, Vmore than the final value 
of the consonant is heard, as JEtna, Patmot, napJx. ^ ^ ^^ paftnSs 

We may now see the reason for the notation piopcsed^in jqj When 
B consonant precedes a vowel it must have its initial lalue ; wWjt follows 
it most have its final vglue, but may be followed by ts initial valne that 
is, it may be medial. When a consonant can be medal it generally is so 
as between two vowels, between a vowel and a sibilan, &o. He position 
alone is, therefore, in the generality of cases, suffioiet to mai^ whether 
tiie initial, final, or medial value of the consonant be in.'nded. The doubk 
consonant m^ always be denoted by doubling the clracter. Whenever 
a consonant has not its final ot medial value when^ foite» » -. .^ 
continnons consonant, or has not its initial valne win preceding a 
or continnons consonant, it must be separatfid by lyphens as Tob-rum, 
meaning loiriim, as robrum Would be natorally yononnced roftbrikni 
Thus we shall write ffimili, sollgs. gnnon, dzh^dzh (-r dziedsh), tsteh, to;. 



Chapter 3.— ON EMPHASIS, ACCENT, iND aUANTITT. 

Having cranbined our elementary sounds into -yllables, and syllables 
mto words by tie addition of other syllables whei oecessary, we may pro- 
ceed to join words into sentences. As soon « we begin, however, to 
connect two syllables together, we perceive thai there is something which 
gives more prominence to one than to another. We do. not ptononnoe 
eatii one of a collection of syllables whiiX have collectively one ungle 
meaning, with precisely the same force or intenrity. Wc may obsCTve a 
rimilar effect in music ; certain notes in a musical passage will be distin- 
guished irom the rest by having a stress laid upon them, without under- 
going any alteration in tbeii pitch or timft of duration. This stress we 
agree with Dr. Bapp in considering as merely a greater degree of loudness. 
A emgle syllable or a collection of syllables w31 constitute a wwd when 
they are spoken in invariable connection, va& in such connection represent 
one or more ideas which are as invariaUy connected in the mind of the 
weaker ; provided that, if the collection consist of more than one syllable, 
tiiere be always some syllable whidi is distinguished firan the rest by a 
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streiB laid upon it, or the loudness with which it is spoken. Thst is, 
every word must have an aceen* upon oie of ita ayllables. To this it may 
be objected that there ore a number of words, such as in, a; of, to, &«., 
which are never accented, Th^e are not. properiy speaking, words, be- 
cause they do not represent -aeas, but onlg the reiations of ideas ; accw- 
ding to the accurate d^^taction of Prof. Bekker they are relational and 
not notional ayllabW-'" ^ ^* eitend the definition of words to take in_ 
these cases al:^ ""^ '^^ certainly have words alt(^her unaccented. 
There are. however, niDy languages in which more or less <^ theae rela- 
tional syllables form larts of notional wixdi ; thus, what wo stpieM in 
English by the fatht of the man, would be in Latin hominu pater. 
« Might we not just t well suppose of-the-manto be one word, and t«m 
it the genitive dejinii of the word man, as to suppose it to consist of 
three words f It iattowevor, customaiy to conmder <^-the-man as three 
distinct words in Enlish, and the tendency of the forgoing rental is 
™erdy t n -'•-* t*"*' feh a separation of words is perfectly artificial. We 
eS^ find in spcakinihat these relational syllablea are in feet treated as 
farts of the notiona) words to which they belong, and we prononnee 
dhaJa'dhar adhaman' \,i nearly so, for difeent persons differ very much 
m the manner in whit they pronounce these rehitional syllables), and 
thus produce as much wo words as in Latin hominis pater. Such words 
are the natural words if speedi, and it is to these natural words that the 
rule of having one accftt refers.'« 

Although the loudnets with which one syllable is spoken must alw^s 
I»odominato in a eolation of syllables constituting a woid, yet the 
remaining syllables mA be pronounced with very different degrees of 
loudness. A certain de^ ig necessary in order that any sound should 
exist If vfe call the loi^est syllable the accented eyllahle, then the next 
m loudness is said to havee secondary accent, the next a tatiai?, and so 
on ; but that pronounced with the least d^ree of loudness in each woM 
19 generally said to be unacototed, a term which must be understood reh- 
tively and not absolutely. Very few words, and those only very long 
ones, have more than two accaifs. In enter to express the arrangement 

(1.) We do not intend (o atj tbt Ihese words were not origxj.aUy notional, in- 
«mach u tiui reUtion of two worf. i. necattrilj x notion; but thej 1i.t« been 
<ab«eqaei.dT dq^ded untfl U bearae. e»<«dinglj- diffiruh to discover wh>t Um> 
origiiul notion WW. The imreMigwion of these origiiuJ notions mpplie. the nibjeW- 
mum for mucb of Hie >cuU reuonings in Tooke'i " Qimtrmi o/ PurUy." 

(a.) Ourownkngu«geiiveTj.I«ringm Btt«diedreUlioMlijlUbles,or»Kered 
.ermiMtions (infleiioq.). used to eipre« the r.(«i.™ of the original words. Other 
»ngn^, .re full of Aem. 4nd we ^ «ra,etimes rtruck by the .ppuent brerity of 
these Ung^ge^ Thus, the wellinown «d«n.tioi., " lama mUthAani " is trass- 
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-of acants in a wwd, the method employed by Dr. It&[^ ia very conve- 
luent ; it coneistB in using the numbeia 1, 2, 3, for the primtu^, secoodoiy, 
tertiary, accent, and for the ebseoce of accent, so that the numbers 1, 
-8, 8, be., are nearly in the inverBe proportion of the loudness with which 
a lyll^le is uttered. 
Thus the words aire accented 

Or man's Eist disobedieace, and the fruit I 1 2012 1 

Of that forbidden trea, whcue mortal laale 2 010 1 3 10 1 

Broi^ht dsath into tha world and all our woe, 1 1 20 1 1 2 1 
Sing, heavenlr MoMj 1 100 I 

In marldDg these words some monosyllables have had a secondary and 
others no accent at all given them ; this is because such words must be 
considered as natural part« of others preceding or following them. It is, 
however, sometimes difficult to decide whether the accent ia really primary 
or secondary in such cases. 

We can now understand the difference between Emphasis mid Accent. 
As a primarily accented syllable predominates over all the others in the 
same word, so an emphatic word predominates over aU the others in the 
same clause ; and as there may be words with a primary, secondary, ter- 
liary, &c., accent, so there may be clauses with a primary, secondary, 
tertiary, &c., empliasis. Each collection of words terminated by a slight 
pause, has, however, one word which ia more emphatic than all the rest, 

laUd " why hast thou forsaken ifie ;" but if We analf ae the phnua, wo ahall Dot find 
a great advantage on the Semitic side. Lama i£ for what, two Words ia one, niiich 
we canliact iiito vKy, and often separate itito ahal for. Sahachthani conasts of 
three parts : taiaah, forsook, or ha< fonaken, because we diBcHnunate what, in (he 
origiiial, is confuBed ; ihot, thou ; n£, me ; although these words are odIj bo uaed when 
affiled to Others. Hence, translated word for word, and syllable for syllable, wa hare 
" fiiTWkaifvttookthiyarM" yi^th is of precisely the same length. Wa will give another 
example: — The Arabic word, jiimrAniAin, was cited by our master as one word 
expressiDg what required loaiiy words in Enghsh. On analyzing, we find, hi, with ; 
tm-Hni', horns ; Aim, their ; — with their horns, three syllables, instead of five ; and it 
is only a peculiarity in our mode of writing, that we prefer writing them disjoined, and 
not connected, (hns, viUhAeirhorja, as we pronounce them. Since writing the above 
note, we have an opportunity of seeing these ideas well carried out in Dr. Brown'sP^isa- 
gloU System of Teaching Languages. Languages, in which the relational pacts form 
separate words, he terms analytic, and the other iynt.4«Iic. Thus, he dissects the 
Latin word, amatFiiismiu, into am, love; a, act; c, have-d (preterit) i »», might, 
could, would, should, or ought ; m, I ; u, euphonic epenthesis \ j, thou \ so that 
amuDi'iisniuj is the synthetic " lav^aifhaveimightianAthoa" he. ; white " the Eng- 
lish idiom requires the translation to begin with grammatifal characteristics, and to 
proceed Arom the right almost directly to the left; as, 'Thotfand I (that is, wa) 
might, 01^^ could, would, or should have acted, ormada love, m- have loved,' "p. 2. 
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and this may be coneidanl tite natonl dsOM, in Hie ttne yaef aa a simi- 
lar test determined the natuTsl word. A sentenoe is ounpOBOd of (mo- or 
more dansee, and eacb Bent«nce win have its predominant clause. Had 
■entcnce mnst, however, contain a propoaitioii, i» something asserted con- 
oeming sometbiug else. We are not going te enter upon the lo^cal con- 
structoon of sentences, as it would lead us too far away from our present 
subject. It is tat the same reason that we shall not ent«r upon the slight 
modifioatjons which sane of our assertionB respecting emphatic words in 
every clause, &c., must necessarily undergo in particular drcnmstances. 
It is mffident, in this place, to point ont the gennal theory, which the 
reader will readily apply, and adapt to particular cases. 

This londnesB, or accent, is, theoretically, entirdy independent of the 
duiatiou of the syllable which is thus more londly spoken ; and, in instiu- 
mental music, the very shortest tone can be [sodnced with any degree of 
loudnees. Aa a general rule, however, it will be finmd that it is almost 
imposdble to pronounce any syllable with a great d^ree of loudnees 
without malring such a muscular effort that the miudcs reiiiBe to relax 
with the same rapidity as when the sound is ^ht. Hence the tone of 
such syllables necessarily lasts somewhat longer, and it may be a question 
whether any true short vowel can ever receive the accent. At any rate, 
it is clear that this is not the case in English, and, probably, in any 
modem European language. In the ancient languages, however, we meet 
with & theoiy of duration totally independent of accent, on which it is 
neoessaiy to make a few remarks. 

lite s^ ute duration of the sound <rf a syllable is called its ^tmtUy. 
In order to compare the quanti^ erf any tillable with that of another, it 
is convenient to refer both to some standard. Tliis standard is called the 
short syllable, and is presumed to be the shortest sound which a man can 
utter distinctly. It is, however, evident, &om this subjective definition, 
that a " short syllable" must have very different meanings according as 
it is used by different persons. The theory goes on to say that the syl- 
lable of twice the length of the short syllable is long; and) in as much 
as a vowd can of ifaelf constitute a syllable, it follows that the long 
vowel is exactly twice Hie length of a short one. Ths short pliable is 
supposed to consist of the short vowel, preceded by as many consonaula 
as we please, and followed by not more than one ; for if a short vowel is 
followed by more than one, whether in the same or a foUovring s^^Ue, 
the syllable containing it becomes long. There are certain cases in which 
this last role does not apparently hold good, as when a vowel is succeeded 
by a mute (p, b, t, d, k, g, f, v, s, z, &c.), followed by a liquid (1, r, m, 
n.) Thus, in Latin, the word nigro has the i natmaUy short, and the 
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fiist Byllabb may, therefore, be eitlier long or cJiort. The reason of this 
we Boppose to be, that as ^ u an initial combination, the syllables might 
be divided ni-gro, in which csae, the i, not being followed by auy conso- 
nant, would be short ; or nig-ro, when the first syllable would end with a 
consonant, and the next syllable beginning with one, it would be hug iy 
pomiion, as it is termed. 

This theory, which seems in the highest degree artificia], is neverthelesB 
ao grounded in nature, that the whole of the andent I^tm and Greek 
versification is founded upon it. How these nations managed to keep up 
in each word the duretioa of each syllable distinct from its accent, with- 
ont speaking in a regular musical eingsoi^, we are not prepared to say. 
The foct of the versificatiDn being founded upon the duration of the ^1- 
lahlea, and not upon their accents (excqit, perhaps, some of the older latm. 
poems), while aQ modem verse (French exoept«d('}) depends entirely upon 
tJie succession of the accents to give it rhythm, would seem to show that, 
as at present, the accent is the predominating feature of a word, so in the 
flourishing timee of the Greeks and Bomans, it was the snccessdon of 
quantities which produced the chief effect on the ear. There are, however, 
some considerations upon the nature of sounds, which seem to show that 
the distinction <d duration is not founded in the natore of syllables, and 
th^ will, perhaps, tend to account for the p^sent total disuse of that 
species of rhythm which is based upon it. 

(3.) There it no rect^niied accent in tbe French Ungusge. There ii, homier, 
a ■poken one, irhich ia leiy caretUll]' iaveMJ^ted b<r Rspp. Thia modern accent is 
fCDtrally on the firat lylloble, but the Thjme of the older poetr; preauppoaea an 
accent on the loil Billable of the line. The whole of French venificatioo ii tiighl; 
srtificiil. The heroic vene conaiiti of two linea of twelve tyllsblea, followed h; (wo 
of thiiteea ayllablea (the thirteenth being an a muel, or ao pronounced), and iheae 
followed b; two of twelve ejllablei, and so on. The rhymei which do not tenninale 
with e muet are called masculine, those which do, feminine ; (hii hia nothing lo do 
with the gender* of the words Ihemselvea. No word beginning with a vowel ia 
allowed lo follow one ending with a vowel. But for this purpose the final nasal 
vowel is not counted such ; and the final vowel may he an s mh*1, which ia then 
elided. In other cases (except in Ihe third person plural imperfbct, as aimai^nl) the 
e muet is reckoned as a Billable, sod, when the words are sung, always pronounced ; 
but its general ominion in reading poetry, by destroying the r^ularity in (he number 
of syllables, destroys, at the same time, the little remnant of rhythm that the lines 
poeiessed. There mutt always be a pause at the end of the sixth syllable. The 
rhyme being thus the chief mark of the termination of the verse, blank verae is, of 
courve, unknown; it would be absolutely iqdistinguiahable from proae. The thyme 
is fluently allowed to conaist of two iJenlical ayllables. We have purposely 
omitted to con^der the principles of Ayme and versification in this little work, tt 
they require a more extended notice than ws were able to bestow upon them ; but the 
•ttneture of French vena is m peculiar and so litde known out of Fnuiw, that we 
thought s short notice of it woidd prove interesting. 
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A long Towel may be |»oloQged to any length, and consequently cannot 
be prBBumed to be precisely double the length of any given measure (see 
eapn, pp. 66, 57). Again, the stopped vowel, (which caiinot be heard 
except in coqjunction with a consonant) is merely mdimentBry and la al- 
ways shorter thap the unstopped short vowel however short that may be. 
This theoiy also assomes that the preceding consonant can add nothing 
to the length of the vowel, whieb is true enough, but, if it is continuous, 
it may add oonaiderablj to the length of the syllable. Ho one, for exam- 
ine, will pretend that he can pronounce etr^Hgth in the same space of time 
as eMth i or, to take a still moie sbiking example, skshfnStski in the same 
time as mStski. The theoiy then commits the mistake of considering 
roweb indepmdently of the syllt^les (J which the? form part. As regards 
the following consonant, the tbecNTy will only allew a syllable to be long 
when the shut vowel is followed by at least two consonants, uid y^ if k 
Towd be ft^owed fay only one, but that a continuous consonant, the dura* 

tion of Uie syllable may be [xolonged indriinitely, as his , but the 

vowd itself remains the same length howerer few or many consonants may 
follow it. True in Italian (and perhaps therefore in Latin) when a double 
consonant follows uiy vowel, both are pnmonnced, that is, there is a slight 
panse betwe«i the final value of one consooantand the initial vahie of the 
next, and consequently the time of pronouncing the Gist syllable may be 
considravd as lengthened by the intermediate panse. 

In rin^g words, again, we find that the most stubborn syllables may, 
by practised organs, be pronounced in the shortest times, and apparently 
the shortest qrllables lengthened by a little contrivance, so that we are 
more Uian ever perplexed in our search ajter tlie feeling of the different 
duration of syllables. Mr. Mitfoid (in his Harmony of Language) en- 
deavours to prove the existence of quantity even in the Bnglish language, 
but we feci quite unable to t^preciate his examples. Whatever the feeling 
of long and short syllables was, it may be safely declared to be lost at the 
present day, except in one single instance, niunely that of the bug and 
abort vowel, and in this instance the short vowel is always unaccented, 
although we have loi^ vowels which are perhaps unaccented, or at any 
rate have only a secondary accent (supra p. 56). The effort necessary to 
produce a greater degree of loudness, as befwe remarked, occasioning the 
speaker to dwell longer upon these accented sounds. Thus although ac- 
crot is in itself perfectly distinct from quantily, yet the presence of accent 
occasions (in modem language;, at any rate) an increase in the length of 
.the syllable. - 

We mention what ia called " foreign accent" here, although not exactly 
referring to tbe other matter* in t^ cluster, because we do not eonaider 
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it deserving of a separate Bection. The " tone," as it is better celled, to 
distinguish it fmia the accent which we have just been considering, is pro- 
perl;, the quaUty of speech. It ia that which distinguishes the pronun- 
dation of one person from that of another, independently of the real 
difference in the sounds they utter ; in the same way that the note played 
by a bassoon differs irom that played by a violin (supra, p. S9}. It is the 
same with the pronunciation of diffraent nations. A Frenchman will utter 
a diflerently from an I!n^shman, and this difference must be ascribed to 
the foieign tone only. We have no means of marking the existence of 
this tone but by prefiiing to any sentence the words " French tone," 
" German tone," &e., as may be required. What these tones are, can 
only be learned by much practise and observation in the countries them- 
sdves where these tones prevail. 



Chaptee 3.— the TEANSmON ALPHABET. 

In the preceding pages we have given an analysis of our own sensations 
~as far as they relate to spoken sound, and we have employed certain cha- 
racters which recall those sensations to ns. If any one else attache^certain 
sensations to those characters tliey will in like manner serve to recall 
them to him. Whether the set of sensations which they recall in others 
will be precisely the same as those which they renew in us, it is impossible 
to say, hut the probability is that they will be neither exactly the same nor 
very dissimilar. We have attempted to go beyond the mere analysis and 
to point ont certain land-maiks which should guide others in their endea^ 
vouTS to obtain the same set of sonorous sensations. It ia only when 
those land-marks have been firmly established by frequent experiment, 
and have been generally recognized, that we can hope to succeed in the 
formation of a natural alphabet. 

The term " Alphabet of Nature," we should apply to a series of sym- \/ 
bob represettting certain Mechanical Condition requititefor the produe- 
Uon of the sensations termed spoken sounds, so that those conditions being 
fulfilled, the same set of sensations in the same order may be produced in 
any individual. The sensations will, indeed, differ in different individnals, \J 
but it is absolutely necessary to the idea of perfection in an alphabet that 
the sensations should be precisely similar every time that they are expe- 
rienced by the same individual. 

Snch an alphabet it is at present impossible to construct. Sut an 
approximation may he made to it. Prof. Willis's experiments allow ua to 
attach definite ideas to («rtain symbols. Thus o representa the sound 
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heard vhen a pipe is vocalized and extended to 4^ inches (supra p. 35). 
This sjmbol ia then one wUch may be aaid to belong to the Alphabet d 
Nature : it repiesents certain mechamcal conditions which may be pro- 
duced at any time, and which will be Mowed by certain sensations in 
different iudiridnal^ each KniatioK bang a/mboUzed by q, becaute, aU 
Ikouffh, probably, difereat in each atdixiidual, it it the invariable tequejux 
of the tame comiitioju in each. This one instance may sufSce to give a 
clear idea of what a real A^habet of Nature would be for tike voweb, and 
to shew how desirable it would be, if attainable. As r^aids the conso- 
nants we are fbrtnnately abte to approach more nearly to the required 
degree d perfection. We believe that the consonant scheme we hare 
prc^osed is, as for as it extends, nearly perfect. This arises &om the 
fact that the consonants or closings of the (q>ertnres of the month produce 
more marked modifications of the voice than the mere contracting of those 
apertures, whereby the Towels are distinguished. Hence we find in ety- 
mology that it is the consonants ta which the original signification of 
words seems to cling. 

By these observations we would be far &om implying that our own 
consonant scheme contains all the consonants which exist, or that those 
which we have selected are arranged absolntefy in the best ordw. Our 
donbts prindpally affect the gutturals, or throat consonants, and the 
nasals, as we believe that it is the near i^roach of those consonants to 
the vowel modifications which occasions the difficulty concerning them. 
Thus Pio(.l^&amfEnglishLanguage,f. 1 OBJ mentions two Lapland sounds 
which he symbolizes by s y and would place where we have inserted kh 
gh. considering kh gh as mere varieties of k and g. There would also 
appear to be varieties of the nasal consonants or vowels in the Chinese 
language ; but of these we are unable to speak. 

We wish not to be miannderstood in the title we have chosen fts this 
work, " The Alphabet of Nature." We have already explained what we 
mean by this term, and liave expressly said that we do not consider know- 
ledge in a sufficiently advanced stal« at present for the formation of such 
an alphabet. The series of symbols which we have proposed in the pre- 
ceding pages do not then constitute an Alphabet of Nature, they are only 
(dtered as approximatimu to such an alphabet ; an approximation, not to 
the Jornu which it would be best to assign to the characters in such an 
alphabet, but to the analysis on which it should be constructed. The 
forms have been selected upon quite a different principle, namely, a desire 
to approximate in the greatest possible d^^ee to the forms in common 
use, so that the words written in accMdance with our alphabet m^ be 
printed by oonmion printers witik an ordinary fount of typea. We have 
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also endeavoured to render the printing easy, by a contrivance, which we 
aball espldu presently, for diminishing the number of diacritical marks 
empbyed for shewing the difference between fiiD and stopped vowels, bo 
that we may offer our alphabet as tlie most complete yet constructed and 
the most convenient for general typographical purposes/'^ 

In the former chaptera(*J we gave the several tables from which a com- 
plete alphabet may be formed, and we shall now collect tJiese into one 
complete table, in which each sign will be placed in what we consider its 
proper position, together with some word in which the sound represented 
by this sign actually oocnrs. This, it will be observed, is only a sulijec- 
tive standard, and we regret that we have noue belter to offer. The 
mode of using the one we furnish is as follows. Let the reader pronounce 
the exempli&catire word carefoUy until he is quite certain of the sen- 
sation which he receives in uttering it, and is able to discriminate this 
sensation from all others and to reproduce it aa often as he pleases. This 
is a diflScult task, but it is absolutely necessary for the perfect comprehen- 
sion and use of the alphabet we furnish. Having obtained this sensation 
and having the idea of it clear in his mind, he is able to compare it with 
the sensations which he experiences when other persons speak, and is able 
to say with certainty what sonorous sensations are excit«d in him when 
they, ntter certain words, and therefore to know whether they are among 
those sensations which he experiences in repeating the key words in our 
table. If they art, he is immediately able to spell that word, for himse^, 
in such a manner as perfectly to recall the pronunciBtion of the individual 
whom he heard speak. But it may be asked S will the same characters 
recall to another person, who uses the same alphabet, and who has acquired 
the knowledge of its use, in tlie manner already indicated F Of this we 
can be by no means sure, because we ore ignorant of this person's consti- 
tution and therefore cannot possibly state vihether the same e3:ternal 
causa icill produce the same effect upon him as upon the first person. 
But as the general sensations produced in different individuals by the 
same external causes, do not appear, in ordinary cases, to differ very much, 
(indeed, were we to find that they did so differ we should conclude that one 
or more of them were very peculiarly constituted,) we may assume that in 

(I.) We do not even eicept Mr. Pitman's Phonotypic Alphabet, because of the 
new types which ^at requires, and because, although temporarily extended, it is 
really limited to the English language. When the phonotypep come intogencral use, 
u it is to be hoped they vill, and the alphabet is properly extended, it will, of course, 
be tar more concenient than any other hitherto proposed. This Alphabet is explaioed 
ID Fart III., infr&. 

(3.) Supri, pp. 51, 54, H 73, 76, 79, 80, 83. 85, 86. 88, 89, 90, 95, !21, 126> 
128. 
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ibis case also the difference of gensatloii will not be very material ; if it 
were, there would be no possibility of constructing an alpbabet at all -, 
nay, language itself would be impossible. We believe that the sensationa 
ot sonud in differeut persons bear a very much greater resemblance than the 
ideas excited by words having an ^wtntct dgnificstion. Poi example, we 
think that the sensatdons of sound excited in any number of p^sona who 
have studied our alphabet, by the charactos rait, r5N, truth, dzhratifl, wh%, 
tori, tsbHTtih, &e., would be of a much more nnifoim land than the ideas 
excited in the same people by the corresponding words, right, wrong, truth, 
jtittice, whig, tary, charch. iSare than this it is of course impossible to 
accomplish. 

These remarks will serve likewise to shew the impossibility of there 
bdug any standard for pronunciation. Even with the help of the speak< 
ing machine, when properly constructed, it would be impossible to make 
the whole wodd pronounce alike. The different constitutions of our ner- 
vous systems (of the brain in espeoal) forbids it. The causes being dif- 
ferent in each individual the' effects are necessarily dissimilar. It is the 
same with painting. We have only t« regard the pictures <rf the different 
masten with a tolerable degree of attention to become aware that each 
paints in a certain ttyk both of form and colouring, and this style can 
only be attributed to the constitotioual differences of the painters them- 
sdves, and consequently of the sensations which they derive &om viewing 
the same natural object. We have been induced to dwell on this point 
because it is one but too of^ neglected by those who judge of the utility 
or inutility of such und^takings as the present, and of the correctness of 
the results obtained. It must be borne in mind that there are as mai^ 
different vowel systems as there are speaking individuals in existence ;t^> 

(3.) " Fad* daily presented ta our obseiration, sObrd equally «inipl« reasoiu for 
almoat infinite direniGcstioii of language. It is innriablf found that wherevei aocietj 
is at ODce dense and refined, language tends to be uniform tbroughout the whole popu- 
UtiOD, and to undergo feir changes in the course of tiuLe. Wherever, on the contrarr, 
<re have a scanty and barbarous people, na hare great diretsities and comparatively 
npid alterations of language. In so much, that while HngliBb, French, and German 
BM each spoken, with Ltlle variation, by many millioDS, there aie islondi in the 
Indian Archipelago, probably not inhabited by one million, but in which there are 
hundreds of languages, as diverse as are English, French, and German. It ia easy 
to see haw this should be. There are peculiaritiBS in the vocal organization of every 
person lending to produce peculiarities o! pronunciation ; for example, it has been 
(toted that each child, in a hmily of six, gave the monosyllable, &y, in a different 
tnanaer (eye, fy, ly, &c,) until, wlien the organs were more advanced, correct 
example induced the prc^r pronunciation of these and aimilar words. Such depar- 
tures from orthoepy are only to be checked by the power of such example ; bat this 
is a power not always present, or not alirays of suffident strength. The able and 
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that out of thiB infinite diversity only few can be selected, and that those 
few must be characteriatic vowels, which will excite nearly the aame sen- 
sataons in all individuab ; identity of sensation being of impossible attain- 
ment. It will consequently happen occasionally that sensatians will be 
experienced for which no ^mbd has been proposed ; this b inevitable. 
In such cases it will be necessaiy either to invent new symbols, with 
small chance of their being understood, or to use a symbol which recalls 
a sensation veiy closely approsimatii^ to the correct one. 

With these praliminaiy observations we present to oar readers the 
alphabet which we have composed in accordance with the analysis ex- 
plained in the preceding pages. We shall term it "The Transition 
Alphabet," as we presume to consider it as a stepping stone from what 
is notoriously bad, to a just, philosophical, and natural analysis and ar- 
rangement of spoken sounds. 

nlf-devoled Bobert tlottat, id his work od South Africa, uji, without the lext 
ngud to hypotheni, that, amougH tlie people ot the towna of that great region, ' the 
pDiit; and harmony ot language i» kept up by their pitchoa, or public meetingi — by 
their teatiTab and ceremomei, ai weU ai by their longs Bnd their coDftsDt intercourse. 
With the isolated villages ot the desert, it ia M otherwise. They have no luch 
meetingi ; they are compelled to travene the (rildg often to a great distance fron 
their native village. On luch occasions, fathers and mothers, and all who can bear a 
burden, often set out Sir weeks at a lime, and leave their children to the cate of two 
or three inGtm people. The infant progeny, (some of whom are beginning to lisp, 
vhQe olhen can just master a whole sentence, and those atiU farther advanced,) romp- 
ing and playing together, the children of nature, through the livelong day, b^eomt 
habilvaUd (D a languaga of their own The more voluble condescend to the less pre- 
cocious, and thus, from this infant Babel, proceeds a dialect Joined together without rule, 
and, in the ecurit of a gentration, the entire character of the language ii changed' 
I have been told that in a like manner the children of the Hanchester factory workeni, 
left for a great part of the day in large aiaemblies, under the care of, perhaps, a 
single elderly person, and spending (heir time in amusements, an found to make a 
great deal of new langusge. I have seen other children, in other circumsIanceSr 
amuse themselves by concocting and throwing into the femily circulation entirely new 
words; and I believe I am running Uule risk of contradiction when I say, that there 
is scarcely a family, eren among the middle classes of this country, who have not 
lome peculiarities ot pronunciation and syntax, which have originated among them- 
lelves ; it is hardly possible to say how. All these things being considered, it is 
easy to understand how mankind have come at length to poMeis between three and 
four thousand languages, all different, at least, as much as French, German, and Eng- 
lish, though, as has been shown, the traces of a common origin are observable in them 
alL"— Fxtiyei a/ th4 Nalurat Hittorg of Creatiim, 1844, pp. 316.8. 
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I. 


TOWELS. 


BYHBOLS. 


EXAMPLES. 






. Oral. 


flr«*«, 




Oral. 


JVOM 


















i 


(weol. 


U 




it. 










l^^l. 




1 






i 


T 


inlin 


neot 


signify 


knit 


tim{P) 


fi«(F) 


H 






( 


i 


— — 


poddym»c-(Pl) 

date 


pomoc3((Pl) 


towaiBzystwoCPl) 






i 








fi. 




Simdoy 


debt 






u 






^ 


e 


— ' — 


chene (F) 


— 


ben (I) 


— 


— 


3 






a 


ft 


an an 


paalm 


mesM (I) 


Sflm 


T«a(P) 


a«(F) 


3i 






A 


a 


__ 


pate(F) 




patte(F) 






4 








6 


on'— 


caaght 




cot 


n5fl(P) 




H 
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6 


— ' — 


tcnia(I) 


— 


vuol{I) 
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> 






a 






cur 


knocker 
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anCF) 


11 






j> 


V 




hSken (G) 




bScke (0) 






1 












hone 


limbo 


bonne (F) 


Cimioes(P) 


o«(F) 


7 








ii 




fool 


into 


full 






71 


U 


a 


if 


^ 


1— ; — 


kUhnBte(G) 


— 


kfinste (G)' 


_ 


— 
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syuBOLS. 






EXAMPLES. 




IDiph. 


!;i»p4. 


/ DiphtkongeJ 


t; apuimg,. 1 




Look 


<!M, 


LooH. 


a™. 


L«^. 


Cb>H. 


UOM. 


Cko. 


1 
3 
3 


ei 
ii 


«i 


' an 


an 


Do (I) 


_ 
perf«to(P) 


Earopa m 
laude(I) 


bl«< (T) 
tad 


4 










tOi/ 








5 




'! 


— 


— 


bruisen (D) 

o;a(r) 


— 


— 


— 


6 
7 


^1 


— 


ou 


— 


.uoi (I) 
pfc (G) 


— 


tocCY) 


— 


'^ 


— 


a 


— 


— 


_ ki (F) 


— 


— 
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SYl 


B0L9. 








EXAMFLE9. 




Soft 


H«rd. 


8(™g. 


»•"■- 


Cwnpno. 


Soft. 


Hud. 


st™g. 


Histiu. 


CoBpru 


•I^S 


h 


" 


» 




.ee. 


■ Ae 


(Fl) 


my.ouae 


.othinan 
(A) 
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IV. CONSONANTS. 






SYMBOLS. 






Nataral. | 


Stra^thmed. 










: 


EipJo- 


Bibi- 








Eiplo^e. 


Sibil.nl. 




Nml. 






TrilL 


NauL 


LABIALS. 




wh. 


■p. 


wh. 


■p. 


wh. 


>p. 


wh. 


W^ 


wh 


■P- 


wh 


^h.-. ^wh 


■poUii. 


wh 


































Outer . . 


b 


P 




wh 


B 


Bb 




mh 
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Inner . . 
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vh 


fh 
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_ 


- 
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"~ 
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~ 
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~ 




— 
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dh 

z 


th 


"- 


Lh 
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T 


t 


~ 


nh 


7 


T 


7 


9 
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z 


z 


z 
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z\ 


sh 


1 
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Onto . . 






y 


yh 




































Middle . 






I 




























g 


k 


O 


oh 


H 


Nh 


- 


i 


z 


z 


^ 


z 


c 


z 






ESAMPLBa. 






Natural. 


Sh-eng'fAened. 




BtplodTB. 


SibUwt 


Trin. 


Nual. 


Eipld- 


i^i 


IVM. 


Nual. 


UBIALS. 

Outer . . 

Middle . 


•p. 


«h. 




»h. 


■p. 


wh. 


.p. 


wh. 


«P 


wh 


sp 


wh 


.poken. 


.h 


.poken. 


wh 


^ 




^ 




brrr/ 
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peep 


"***' 


"^ 


.!Ii 


~ 


3 


z 


z 


z 


z 





_ 
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— 


_ 


uallre 


■^e., 
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ths 


rtigh 


L(P1) 





nnn 
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— 
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— 
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deed 


(eaf 


leaU 


ceiwe 
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— 


— 
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ill 
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TkkU 


?0/i 
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S^ 
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iiftfG 


y~r 
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h^g 


?^ 


1 
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z 
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z 
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Abbrbviati(»<b in these Tables. 


A. 


Arabic. 


G. Gemaa. PI. PoliJu 


D. 


Dutdi. 


I. Kalian. W. Wokh 


F. 


Freacb. 


M. Gr. Modem Greek. Y. Yorkskire. 


Fl. 


Florecline. 
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The only point which wiH require explanation in this Table/*) is the 
use of the indifferent vonel characters which have been introduced for 
the purpose of saving diacritical signs. 'Ear this purpose the indifferent 
charactCT is made, under certain drcumstances, to supply the place of any 
one of the other three, viz., the bng, short, or stopped, which are phiced 
on the same line with it in the table. Hence, the indifferent vowel cha- 
racter wiQ, in an open accented syllable, represent a long vowel, as bi=bl. 

open xmaceented ihorl vomel, as bebi=beb(. 

. . . cloted pliable, accented or not, a ttopped votoet, asman^^mSn. 
A ^Uable will, for the purpose of these rules, be considered closed, when 
the TOwel it contains b followed by, at least, one coosonnnt at the end of 
a word, or, at least, two consonants, of which the second is not ! or r, in 
the middle of a y^i ; all other syUsbles are c^en. All letters classed as 
consonants in the table, and no others, are considered to be such. 

He Qse of i, u, 9, in the fonnation of proper and quasi diphthongs, 
has been already adverted to (supra, p. 81). When the characters express 
sounds which do not diphthongize with the preceding vowel, they must be 
marked with a common diteresis j thus, t^ au, ia, as eityaWaerial. 

When the indifferent vowel character does not suffice to represent the 
proper vowel, the true vowel character must be employed ; hence we must 
writ« fSmili, wek, wiked, wiknes, wgl, for famili, wek, wikSd, wikuSs, 
wSl. It will be BO frequently necessary to use a for the short v in Eng- 
lish, that we recommend the use of it on all occasions in which the sound 
it represents occurs ; thus, dffarsnt, rather than dCfsraut, which would, 
however, represent precisely the same sound. 

It vrill not be necessaiy to mart the accent on every word. In the 
migority of languages, it is upon the penultimate, oi last syllable but one. 
ti Polish this b a rule almost without exception. The French profess to 
hare no accent, and, therefore, none should be marked on French words 
(see Part II., chap. 3, note 3). In Hebrew, the accent is generally on 
the final syllable. In learned Arabic, if a word contains no long vowel, 
or closed syllable, the accent is on the penuUim of dissyllables, and ante- 

(4.) It should be meDtioued that we have found it conTeaieut to reprr^ent v in 
writing by a letter Bomewhat like the Greek i ; to denote ungle italic letters, b; 
pladug a dot beneath them ; and ungle iniall capitab, bf a navy line, umilar to thkt 
over the SpanUh b, and mitten odot deicendiiig or tail letter), and uitdsr ai^ other 
letten. The accent* and diacritical marki are written over or under the imltan 
letter, in the same way u they appear in the printed text. The printer should 
alwaya be particularly cautioned about g q, that he ihauld not mistake them for the 
italic V, n, which ihould be written a ji. The letters 

a, B, &c-> >, o, Oi &c., D, ^ are only the it 
*, S, &c., e, 6, S, tc., Q, 0, reipeetively. 
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penultim of polysyllables ; otheririse it is on that long vowel or closed 
syllable nearest the end of tlie word. In Spanish, the accent is usually on 
thepennltimof words ending in vowels, or the formative s, and last pliable 
of woids ending with consonants ; the accent is, otherwise, marked in the 
usual orthi^aphy of Spanish. In Italian, the accent b generally penul- 
timate when the wOTd ends with a vowel, and becomes ultimate when this 
rowel is elided, as, Ihvd'no, Tnmn' ; but it ia very capricious. In German 
and Dutch it is on the radical syllable, or syllables, of the word, and is, 
ther^re, immediately discoverable by those who know the language. Eng- 
lish, a compound of the Germanic and Roman languages, sometimes follows 
one rule, and sometimes another ; but the feelii^ of the Englishman leads 
him to place the accent on the first syllable of dissyllables, and the ante- 
penultim of other pofysyllables. In andent Greek the position of the 
accent was determined chiefly by the quantity of the final syllable ; the 
modem Greeks retain the accent in the same place, but as the feeling of 
quantity ia lost, the accent is necessarily capncious. 

From these remarks, it follows that no general rule will apply to cdl 
languages for the position of the accent ; but that if we lay down a few 
general rules in each language, and only mark the position of the accent 
when these rules do not apply, we sh^ save a great number of accentual 
mifflra, whii^ is important in printing. We will, thraefore, lay down 
tliese rales: — 

1. In English, German, and Dutch, the accent b on the first syllable 
of dissyllables, and the antepenultimate of polysyllables. 

2. In Spanish and Italian, the accent is on the penultimate or ulti- 
mate, according as the word ends with a vowel or consonant. 

3. In Hebrew tlie accent b ultimate. 

4. In Arabic, it follows the real rule, just explained. 

5. In all other languages, and in all languages not particularly speci- 
fied when the words are quoted, the accent is on the penultimate. 

6. No accent can be placed on a short vowel ; hence, when tbe vowel 
in the syllable which would be regularly accented ia marked short, the 
accent will be on the next precedii^ syllable not containing a short vowel, 
when there b such a tillable, and, when there b not, on the next suc- 
ceeding syUabk, not containing a short vowel. Hence, ind!Cfar9ntli b 
accented on the last syllable bat three, and ksntriEshsn on the penultimate, 
both against tbe general rule 1. 

7. Wben we have occasion to mark the portion of the accent, we 
may often save a diacritical mark thus : — The accent can on^ occur on 
syllables containing a long or a stopped vowel. When the TOwel is Im^ 
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plaoetheacceiit immediately afteiit, as repli'W^plItidiiiai'^'disai; when 
the vowel is stopped, place the vowel after the consonaiits, whidi will, in 
that case, invariably terminate Ute syllable, as witlkstaiid', kontradikt'. 
Compare i^rima'Dd^rEprimaitd. 

We shall thus often be aUe to dioose between writing the accent or 
uung a diacritical mark ; thtu the words 

wlknes, fUmili, folod/'* spaiN^wilmes, famili, fol'od, spel'iN ; 
and either mode may be adopted. We prefer tlie diacritical mark for 
brevity, as the insertion of the accent adds a type, besides breaking the 
word into parts, which is rather miptea£aut to the ^e. 

In order to give a specimen of the manner of using the TransitJon 
Alphabet with these abbreviating rules, we annex four passages, Ei^lidi, 
' Giennan, French, and Italian, with pronunciation figured. These must 
not be criticised as ^ecimens of pronunciation, bat as specimens of the 
power given ns by this alphabet, to exhibit a particular pronnnciatioa, 
be the same good or bad. If capable of shewing a bad pronunciation, it 
is citable of shewing a good one, because it contains symbols for all the 
sounds used in the correct pronunciation, and the error, where there ia 
one — and we expect that hardly any one will read over the following 
pssBsges without detecting several errors, objective or subjective — arises 
from a false arrangement of symbols. Thus, if in writing with mnsical 
symbols, a person should accidentally use a wrong one, as 6 Jiat for 6, 
he win still write what any musician can read, and what would direct the 
musiciaii to produce a certain sound. The blunder would simply consist 
in using a wrong symbol Hence we apologize for our errors in pronun- 
ciation ; they are our own, and are not chargeable upon our alphabet. 
We have simply represented those sounds which, on comparing them with 
the sounds of our key words, appear to us, to the best of our Tecollectitm, 
to be those used by Ihiglidmien, Germans, Frenchmen, and Italians, in 
reading the following passages. The sources of error are, therefore, (luo- 
Jold ! first, difficulty of ^predating the foreign sounds themselves ; se- 
condly, difficulty of remranbering in what words these sdunds are used, 
when appreciated. The first error is due to the individu^ who listens, 
the second to the vicious orthography usually employed. If such a mvm- 
cal orthogr^hy prevailed, the harmonies of BacJi and tbe melodies ot 
Mbzart would be as effectually lost to the present generation as are, unb^- 
pily, the rhythm of Chaucer and the utterwce of Shakspeie in our own 
tongue, and those wondrous sounds which charmed the andents as they 
flowed from the lips of Hom^, Herodotus, or Cieero. 

(5.) In ffilod, utd umilar trorda, although tSIo is tlta pronundation of /oJIdw, it 
may be doubted whether/o/iome J does not pralang llie btt tjOMe, »nd became m^i. 
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EXAMPLE I. ENGLISH. 



. JOLB.W I V 

From tbe foregoing aeelions, we arrive From iU fotgo'iN sekihani, wi araJT I c /T 

Uie theory of a full and perfect alpha- at 6bi (hiari ov e fill and porfekt alfa- / / 

and ortkography, of which a few bet and otthBgrefi, ot whilA e ^i 

Longilmany others) of the chief eon- famHNst mSni sdbari) ov dti tiMf ksq 

ditioni are aa foUowi :— 1) That for every dlahaoi Br az fOloi :— 1) Dhat for «v»n 

simple single aound, incapable of being limpal siNgal sauiid, inkepaba] ov biiN 

represented by a combinatioa of letters, rffpriicnt'ed bai « kombine'ahan ov IJtari, 

there be B single rimple sign. 2) That dliSr bi e siNgal simpal sain. 2) Dhat 

counds within a determined degree of like- saundi wfdhin e ditsriniiid digri' ov laih- 

neu, be represented by signs within a eea bi r6priient'ed bai sains wIdLin' a 

determined degree of Uteness ; vbiliit ditvnnind digri' ot laiknes ; wbailst 

founds bejond a certain degree of like- saunds biyond e ssrlia digri' or laik- 

ness, be n^reaentcd by distinct and diffe- lies, bi rfpriient'ed bai diatiNl and dlfa- 

reM lipia, andthat uniformly. 3) That rant saxas, and dhat uuniformti. 3) Dhat 

no sound have more than one sign to ex- no sauad hav mor dhao wa sain tu eks- 

presa it. 4) That no sign express more pres' it. 4) Dhat no sain eksprei' mor 

than one sound. 5) That the primary dhan wsn sauad, &) Dhat dhi praimari 

aim of orthography be to express the Cm ov orlhSgrafi bi tu ekspres' dhi 

soands of words and not their histories, saundi ov wsrdz and not dh£r histan'i. 

6) That changes of speech be followed by 6) Dhat tsbfnii: ov spTtsh bi l<llQd bai 

eorregponding changes of apelliog. With kSrispondiN tshEi^it ov spgliN. Widh 

these principles in our mind, we may mea- dluz priuaipalz in auQr maiad wi me m&- 

BUrc the imperfections of our own and of Ebar dhi imparfekahani ov au^r git and ot 

other alpbab eta.— TAb Engliili Language, jdhar alfabeta.— Dhi iNghah Lawgwidih, 

by B. G. LathaiQ, Professor of tbe Eng- by K. G. Letham, Profes'ar ov dhi iNg- 

lish Language and Literature, Uui- lish LaNgwidzh and Lit'arartshjur, Yuni- 

vcnity College, London; page 149. vs'rsiti KQlidih, Lvndan; pSdih 149. 

EXAMPLE IT. GERMAN. 

Nut noeh zwei Fragen. Wenn wir die Nur nokhtsvhai Frajhan. Vheovblr di 

Ubnchsorthographienicht halteo, sondem m^khsortogrilS' iiicht h^tau, londam 

ge und lugleich Grundaatze und Zweck jha und tsuglaich Grund'iets'a und tsvhek 

anfiihrte; er kbunte aherkcine andre, ala ^a'fllr'la ; gr k^nta abar kaina fmdara, Mi 

die erwahnten, [niimlich daai die Ortho- di ^vhentan [nSmlicb d^ di 6rlo- 

grapbie so beschaffen seyn soil, dasi sie grlk£' lo baahafan lain zol, d&s li 

nirht in Regelo gebracht werden kijnoe ; oicht id rejhaln gabrSkht vKftrdaa k^s ■ 

■' r Regelmiisiigea widerartig aeyn, und ir reihalmfesijhea vhidarfirtiih zaip, und 

„ iv>nT.»^"-n-™iD.N;,.i.io".«or.,i..-n- .1^. di aQvhend'uN odarnicbt'an'vhcnd'uNdes 

mit'tsuahraiTiandan Stimoli^bishan kaino 

, ic Zweck iet, griinda haban zol ; indSm d6r tsvhek ist, 

die Orthographie, eine Sache, die beyoah di 6itogiM', sina i&kba, di baioa 

jedem aothwendig, wie daa Sprechen ist, yedam nolvbendijh, vhi d^ sbprtchan ist, 

auf alio Weise schwer zu machen], neil auf Ua vbaiia abvhfo tsu m^anj, vhail 

es keine andre gibt: wiirde man ihm da- es kaina kndra gibi; vhfirda m£ui \m da- 

rnber nicht wenigstens ein leises Wort itt rAbaraichtvhenijhataniaiiilaiiesThorttsa 

lagen haben ? Und hat man sich selbst zsghan habaa 7 Und h&t m^ zich zelbst 

keins, wenn man zur Vertheidigung der kains, vhen mim tsur fartai'dijhuH d^r 

ersten, und zur Verwerfung der tetileren firstan, und tsiii farvbgrfuN dgr letstaran 

(8.) Aa in the English language a vowel is always long or short, and never slop- 
ped, before an r which does not precede a vowel ia the tame word, advantage is taken 
of this circumstance to use the indifferent character before r in such aituatioDS ; thiu, 

tar, form, farm, tir=tar, fSrm, tsrm, tlr. Again, the atopped () is not found in Eng- 
lish, but is always substituted by the atopped 6; we, therefore, use the indifferent 
character, o, to represent 6 in those cases in which, by our general rules, it should 
represent g. These two abbreviations ontti apply to English. 
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in Uute* GeKhrey ■uibricht ; endlich abei in Isutei gaihrai aiuliricht' ; endlich abar 

miide uad heiser zu aich lelbtt kommt, niMa mui huiar tiu lich lelbit komt, 

und dum mit einem halbea Gedanken und dim mit ainanx hUbaa gsdikNksa 

iiberlfgt, iratUr, uad wonidcr man denii (tbarleJht',Thof&r,undvhoThidarmiUiiden 

Ml gochriecn babe 7 — K.iMmocx..<7) lo ^shiiaa Labs ?— KIopBhtolc 

EXAMPLE ni. FEENCH.W 

Ua enfant £1eT6 dans on panvre village, «d acbO elve daQi ig povra vil&ih, 

. .teviDt chez aet pareni, et fut aurprit .. ravio sbe «a p&rag, e fu lArpii 

d'y TDir..un miroir D'abord il aima d i Tw4r .. 1Q nurwftr. .. d itbfir il £ma 

■on image; ,. et puii par un Irareii bien >oQ im&ih, .. e ptii pSi VQ tritvAr bytg 

digne d'us enfant, , . el mfime d'un fitre dlnya d <o agfac, • ■ e mSm d sg 6tra 

pliu grand, , . it veul outnger ce qu'il plA graQ, ■ - 11 T^t utiJUbe «a bll 

oime, . . lui fait une grimace, et le miroir fim, . . ICii f£t Qd gtiniSi, e ta mirwftr 

la rend. . . Alan khi dgpit eat eitrtnie ; la rag. . . UOre aoD dipi St ekstrem ; 

. . il tui moatre un poiga mena^ant, ■ ■ il . . II lili moctr «Q pwiQ maDaiBQ, . . II 

ae Toitmenacidememe... Notre marmot aa fna msnase da mGia. . . ngtrh mErmo 

fdchfi »'ea vient, en trfimiaiant, . . battro DUhe s an vjin, bq frBmisao, ,. b&trb 

cette image inwlente; ..Use fait malaux ael imftib iQiolaoti .. II u fa mU o 

maia. Sa colore en augmente ;.. et, fu- nuQ. Sa kglfo aQ QgmaQt ; .. e, U- 

rieux, au d^apoir, .. Ic loili, devaut ri^, o dSaespw&r. ., la vnala. davsQ 

ce miroir, .. criant, plcurant, frappanC la sa mirwb, .. kriac pl^iag, fritpaa la 

glace Sa m^re, qui BUTiient, le coaiole, glEs. .■ Sa mfir, ki sdrvyiQ, la kooiol, 

Tembraaae, .. tari les pleura, et dancemeat I'agbras, .. lari ae plip-, e dusmaD 

lui dit;.. " N'ai-tu pas commence par liu di ; .. "n a tli pa kgmanae pBr 

* bire la grimace . . & ce michant enfant tit la grimua. . . a aa m£shant BQfan, 

qui cause ton dipil?" ,. " Oui." " Re- ki kgi ton dt<pi ?" ,. " Ui." '■ Ra- 

garde & pr^nt : tu louria, il lourit ; . . tn gSrd a prbzan: 111 suri, 11 suri ; . . t& 

tends Ten lui lea bras, il te lea l«nd de tan vCr 1<U le bra, il ta le tan da 

mSme; . . tu n'ea plus en colore, il ne ae mfiin; ,. td n e plQa an kolSr, il na sa 

Ache plus : . . de la soci^ (u Tois ic! ^ba plb : . . da la aoaiste td. vnSz lai 

I'emblime ; . . le bien, le mat, nous sont Tasbl^m ; .. la bpn, la mil, nu son 

tendus."^ — LAroKiilME.(BJ randu.' ' — Lafonten. 

(7.) Tranilation. Only two qneations more. If ne had not lite monldih ortho- 
graphy, but a better one, and then some one vere lo propose this to ua, and n-ere to 
quote its principles and objects ; and he could act die any olhsra but those just men- 
(ioned, [namely, that (he orthograpbj should be of such a nature as not to admit of 
rules ; that what is regular in it should be agaiast ila aatnre, since there are no rea- 
sons to ahow for the writing or nou-writing of the etymology ; the object being to 
render orthography (a thing nearly as useful to every one ai ipeaUng) in every paasible 
way difficult] because there are no othen ; should ive not have, at least, a word to 
whisper tn his ear I And hate we none to whisper in our own, when we break out 
into loud shouting in defence of the one and rejection of the other, and, at last, tired 
and hoarae, come to ourselves and reflect, with half a thought, on the wherefbie and 
wbereagainat we have been so ihouliagf 

(8.) The original is in vene ; to save space, we have printed (he wordi as in 
prose, distinguishing the terminatiou of a liue by two dots, thus, . . 

(9.) Tramtation. A child who had been brought up in a poor village, ,, returned 
to hia parents' honae, and waa surprised to £ad there . . a minor. . . At first, he liked 
his image, . . aad then, with a whim well vordiy of a child, . . aad even of a larger 
creature, . ■ he wishes to it^u'^ what he is pleased with ; . . makes a face at it, and 
the mirror returns il — His rage then becomes extreme j . . he displays a menacing 
fist, . . he sees himself menaced in the same manaer. . . Our babe in a passion pro- 
ceeds, trembling (with anger), . , to beat this iosolent image. . . He harts hia hand. 
This adds to hii rage, . . and, furious, iu despair, , . behold him bifbre (his miiror, . , 
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EXAMPLE IV. ITALIAN.^ 

Preadiuom loizo, a comuii, fume un Prendi wdm roddio e kamua', Rkuue ua 

nuHiarca,..lo>MiltkTD[del ddiopngU iii0Datka..t^iU]TIfaTgr'de1tihyelsApralfi 

piore; . . toita diviea di Mpjenu un' area ; pjovs..(dato diTjgadi BnpienUauDSrlu; 

. .nella teiU di lui s'slloggia GioTe. . . .. nellateitadi lui liklloddibya. dzbjore.. 

Decide, ordina, giudica ; un oracolo : detsh[de,6r'dinft,dihyu'dil[B: flnorakolo: 

tntto a un tratlo diTien ; pare unmiracolo. tuttoauntAtto divyEn : pare un mirakolo. 

B peidd con ra^on (laaecolati . . reatsn ep6nBli7Akaiii4dih}'ODtrasekolati.reit4a 

quei iBTi, che un destin felicc .. al fianco kwdBavi.chflundestinfetiUhe ..y^iuiko 

d'un monarca ha collucati, . . scorgenda dun moQErka a koUokatJ, . . skOrdihendo 

in luttoquel cb'ei pensaedice . • aublime in tutu kwel kei pensa e dllsbe.. sublime 

id^, peoiier'prafoodie ouovi, ,, a&iamia idee, pengjer'p7ofgndieiiw6vi,..n£iinna 

dove diavolo U trovi. — Parla un WTiano? ddve dyavolo li tr6vi.~-pSrla un Bovrano? 

E' come parli uu Nume; .. ode ciascun, g kdme pSrli un nume;. .Me Ishyjukiin, 

pronto obbedisce e tace;-.n& contradir, pronto obbedisbe e tStahe. .nC kontiadlr', 

nS raplicat preiumc ; . . 6 legge unirereal nerBplikIr'pre(unie..*leddiheuni¥6r8fll' 

ad che a lui pEace; - . e par cbe accomu- lahyoke a lui pyMtafae^.e par keakkomu- 

nalo abbia con lui . ■ lo steuo Oaaitiolente nato ahbya con lui . . la ateuo onnipotente 

i drilli lui. — Che piit F I' estro glj rieu, i dritti mi, — che pyu ? leilio lyi vySo, 

ini (Tea miniatro, . . a na pur' io bestia mi krea miniatro, . . a sia pur io bestya 

ignorante e sciocca; .. tutta lamonarchia Inyoi&nte e ihyakka, .tutta la monarkia 

TC^o e amministro, .. ho idenianel ear- rc^goe iunminiitro. .Aihyentaa nel tihSi- 

lel, aenteaze in bocca. . . Tolta da me la vi\, aententae in bokka . . tolta da me la 

balorda^n prima, ■■ par ch'alCro conio baldrditddihia prima, .pur k&ltro konya 

il 0)10 padron m'imprima. — CidproTBche ilmiopadrgomimphma. — TahyApr&vaka 

il monarcliica goremo.. 6 d'ogai altro 11 monSrkika govemo.. £l dgayi Utro 

gDiemo il piil pertetto ; . . e bU' immortal govSmo fl pyu pSrfetto . . e U immorlSl 

•omiglia ordine eterao, . . oude veggiam aamilya 6rdine etfimo. • gnde veddzbySm 

che I'Univena £ retta; .. ogni bene iiL aa ke luniTersO 6 tatto;.. t^ayi bfoe in le 

■tesao aduna e BCcoglie, ., e ogni qualun- stesBO aduoa e itkkAlye,. .e gnyi kwalun- 

que mat alontana a toglie. — Casti.Ci'] kwa mitl ilonlaoa e ib\ye. — KiUti. 

■houtiug, neaping, strikiog the glasa. . . His mother, who cornea up, coDsolei him, 
embraces him, ■ ■ driai hii tean, and aoftly <ays to him, . . " Didat thou not begin by 
making a tvx .. at thia nanghly child, wba ii the cause of thy paaiion?" .. " Yea." 
" Look, now ; though laugheit, he laughi ; , • thou atretcheat thy arms towards him, 
he stretches out his to thee j . . thou art no longer in a passion, he ia no longer angry. 
. . Thou seast here the emblem of the world ; . . the good or ill we do ii returned to ua." 
(10.) rranilalion. Take a man, rude and common, make a manarcb of bim, •■ at 
once tha hvor of heaTen raina down upon him ; • . at ones he becomes a lepoiitory 
nl wisdom ; . . ia his head Jove lodges, . . he decides, ordaina, judges ; an oracle . . 
in an instant becomes. It seems a miracle. — And tharafore it is with reaaon that 
they are confounded, . . the uges, that a happy destiny . . has placed at the side of a 
monarch, . . diacorering In all tliat he iMnlu and says . . aublime ideas, profound and 
Boral Ihoughta, . , and know not where the deril he faund Ihem . . — Doaa a, aareraign 
■peak? It seems as if a Deity spoke; . . each one listens, promptly obeys, end ia 
aileot, . . none darea to contradict, uoi lo reply. .. His will and pleasure is an univer- 
sal law, . . and it seems as if the Omnipotent himself . . had shared his rights with 
him. — What more? The fit seiiea him, he makes me minister, . . and even it I were 
■a ignorant and stupid brute . ■ I rule, and administer the whole mouardi]'. . . I haVn 
•ensa in my head, and aantencea in my mouth ; . . and, clownishness being first re- 
moved trom me, . . it aeems as if my master struck me like a new coin. — This proves 
that the monarchical gOTcmmeat . . is more perfect than any other govemmenl, . . 
and resembles the immortal eternal order . , by which wa see tha unJTerse is ruled 
. . It tinites and receiTei all that is good, . . it keeps off and remoTes all tril wlwt- 
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PART III. PHONETICAL ALPHABETS. 



Wi have oow completed our aualyais of spoken sounds, and briefly p<Mnted 
out how the ultimate elemeuts thus determined may he combined into 
new compound sounds forming syllables and words. From the difficulty 
of the subject, it can be no matter of surprise that our condusions are far 
from entirely according with those of many Phoneticians who have pre- 
cedeil us. How many these may be we cannot say, but that they have 
been numeroua the reader wiU perceive when informed that alphabets 
more or less complete have been furnished by the following Englishmen, 
1) Dr. Biber, 2) Prof. CUrk, 3) I>r. Darwin, 4) Messrs. Fulton and 
Knight, 5) Kev. H. Henslowe, 6) Sir John Herschell, 7) Sir Wm. Jones, 
^) Prof. H. Key. 9) Mr. Knowlea, 10) Prof. Latham, \l) Dr. Chades 
Oipen, 12) Mr. I. Pitman, 13) Mr. Smart, 14) Prof. Wheatatwie, K) 
Bishop Wilkins, iSl) Dr. Young; yimmcoiw, 17) Dr. Franklin. 18) Ahner 
Kneeland, 19) Rev. B. Eich ; Frmchmm, 20) De Stains, 21) Thibeau- 
din, M) M. de Volney ; GermoTW, 23) Prof. Becker. ^) Dr. Eapp, 35) 
Dr. ICaltschmidt, 36) Priedr. Sehmitthenner ; Pole, 27) Mtyor Beniowski. 
A full account of the works, in which the first 26 of these alphabets are 
contained, will be found in the Phonotypic Journal for 1844, pp. 133 — 
144. 322—339. 

Space does not permit us to take all these 27 alphabets into considera- 
tion, but we cannot pass them entirely over, and shall therefore select 
some of the most important. They fall into two classes ; first, those 
which relate to language generally, as Nos. 8, 3, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 80, 21, 
22, 24, and 35 ; and secondly, those which refw to some particular lan- 
guage, as Nos. 1, 2. 4, 6, 9, 10, 12. 13, 14, 17. 18, 19, 27, to English, and 
Nos, 23, 26 to German. The most complete alphabets of the first daas, 
are Nos. 8, 11, 15, 16, 22, 34 ; and in the second we may confine our- 
selves to Nos. 6, 10, 12, and 13, 
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The diffeienoes between the alphabets jurt dted, and that previoudy 
explained under the name of " The Transition Alphabet," resolve them- 
selves into three daaaes, I.) The diacrimination of sounds between which 
we detect no diatincticai, II.) The identification of sounds which to us 
^pear dissimilar, and III.) The anangement of the ultimate elements of i 
speech. To these might be added IV.) The symholization, but this we V 
consider unimportant, except in the case of No. 13, because no alphabet 
besides this consists of a series of aymbola which are intended to he per- 
manent. In giving some account of these alphabets we shall therefore at 
once translate the symbols into those of the Transition Alphabet, placing 
two symbok tfl an element in the Ilnd case, and subdividing a ^mbol 
thus r', r*, in the 1st case ; while a F will be placed where we are doubt- 
ful what sound was intended. We shall afterwards say a few words on 
these differences, and finally enter upon the question of symbolization 
with reference to Mr. Pitman's Phonographical and Phonotypical Systems. 

I. GENEEAL ALPHABETS. 
l.—mi}cim. 

First in point of time we must place Bp. Wilkins's very acute analysis 
of speech, given in his " Essay towards a Real Character and a Philoso- 
phical Langu^e," 1688, to which we gladly acknowledge our many 
obligations. 

"In the catues of letters there are observable," says he, in p. 359, "A. 
The ORGANS by which they are formed, either more I., Common ; 
lungs, throat, mouth, nose; or H., PbguliaR; 1. Passive, [V palate, 
(according to the parts 1" inmcuf or middle, 2" /bremojt) ; 2' teelA, (either 
the 1" root or inner gums, or 2" (op) ; 3' lip (I" upper 2" toioer}} ; 2. 
jictive, [whether the 1' tongue, (according to the 1" root or middle, 2" 
top) or a' tips']. B. The ACTIONS of these Organs, whether by I., 
Appulsb, of the 1. I^ps [either 1' to one another, or 3' to the tops of the 
teeth] ; 2. Tongue, [in respect of the 1' Jop of it to the teeth (their 1" 
tops, %" roots or gums) 2* root or middle of it to the palaie] ; II. Tre- 
pidation or vibration, either of the 1. Lips or 2. Tongue [whether 1' 
faip, or 2' rooi or middle of it] ! III. Pbecolation of thebreath between 
the 1. Lips contracted, or 3. Tongue [either the 1' top of it, (applied to 
the I" tops, 2" rooU of the teeih), 2' root or middle of it, applied to the 
mward paUUe.'] 

" These I concwve to be all the Muds of actions and configurations 
lAich the organs are citable of, in order to speech. What kind of letters 
•re fhuned by these will (^pear in the next table. 
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" All simple letters may be distinspiished into sucb as are ; either 

" A. APEET and free, according to degrees 

a. GoxATBB ; styled most properly vowels, wMch may be distin- 
guisbed into I. Labial, being framed by an emission of the 
breath through the lips contracted ; 1. less, as o, 3. more, with 
the help of the tongue pnt into a concave posture long ways, 
the whistling or French flu; II. Lmgual; the breath being 
emitted when the tongue is put into a posture I. more concave, 
and removed at some distance from the palat« o, 5 ; 2. lets con- 
rave, or plane, and brought nearer to the palate £1, e (?) ; 3. soms' 
what convex to the palate e, e (f). 
h. Lessbb; being ^ther, I. Sonoroua; of which it may be said, 
that they do somewhat approach to the uatnre of consonants, 
and are mediip potestatis (possessed of an intermediate power) ; 
because when they azt joined to any vowel to compose what we 
call a diphthong, they put on the nature of consonanU, and 
when they are not so joined, but used singly, they retain the 
nature of vowels, which is the reason why it hath been so much 
disputed amongst some learned men, whether they are to be 
reckoned amongst voweU ox consonant*. These may be dis- 
tinguished into 1. Labial, by an emission of the breath through 
the lips more contracted u, ii, w ; 2. Lingual, when the breath 
is emitted betwixt the middle of the tongue in a more coniiex 
posture, and the palate i, i, y; 3. Guttural, by a free emission 
of the breath from the throat v,-e; II. Mwte, when the breath 
is emitted through the organs of speech being in the same posi- 
tion as before, but without voice ; to be distinguished as their 
three preceding correspondents, into 1. Labial, wh; 2. Liti' 
gual, yh ; 3. Guttural, h. 

"B. INTEECEPTED and abut, according to degrees 

a. Lesser ; which because they have something vowelish in them, 
are therefore by some styled semivowels, being apiiitous and 
breathed, whether I. Labial; being pronounced through the 
1. itwufk ; [by 1', AppuUe of either lip to the opposite teeth, 
frammg t sonorous f mute ; 2'. Trepidation of the lips like that 
sound which is iHed in the driving of the cows, (b), to which 
there is a correspondent mate, (sh), sometimes used as an in- 
teijection of disdain; 3'. Percolation of the breath, betwixt 
both the lips contracted round-wise, which makes the vocal 
whistling sound, (vh) to which likewise there ia a correspondent 
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mate vhisQing (fh) ; but neither of these two last pairs beiog 
of use in Language" (but see supi^ pp. 104 — 106, 119), 
" fbej need not therefore hare wy marks or letters assigned to 
them] ; 3. nose ; by an appulse ; either of the lips against 
one another or against the top of tiie teeth, framing m souoroas, 
mh mute. II. Lingual ; either in respect of { I' the top of the 
tongue being pronoimcedthrongh the 1, mouth, by [1' appulse, 
of the top of the tongue to the (1" top of the teeth; the breath 
being emitted through the middle of the mouth, framing db 
sonorous, th mute; i". foremost part of t?te palate; the breath 
being emitted through the comers of the month, framing 1 
sonorous, Ih mute ;) 2'. Trepidation or vibration ; against the 
inmost part of the palate, framing r sonorous, rh mut«. 3'. 
Percolation of the breath ; between the top of the toi^e and 
the roots of the teeth, whether (1" subtle, framing z sonorous 
and s mute, or 2". dense, framing zh sonorous and sh mute) ;] 
and 2. the nose, by an appulse of the top of the tongue to the 
roots of the t«eth, framing n sonorous, nh mute ; or of 11'. the 
Tool OT middle of the tongue, being pronounced through 1. the 
mouth ; Qiy 1' Appulse to the inward palate, filming gh sono- 
rous, kh mute ; 3' Trepidation, which will frame a sound like 
the snarling of a dog, (qh ?), to which there is a correspondent 
mute, like that motion which we make in hauking, not neces- 
sary to be provided for by any letter for language ; S' Percola- 
tion of the breath between the root of the tongue and the 
inward palate (jh P), to which there is a correspondent mute, 
whieh makes a sound 'like the hissing of a goose (chF) not 
necessary to be provided for by any mark assigned to them for 
letters ;] 8. the nose ; by an appulse of the root of the tongue 
to the inward palate, filming n sonorous, and Nh mute. J- 
6. Gbbater ; which do most partake of the nature of consonants, 
and may be styled non-spiritous or breathless, to be distin- 
guished according to the active element of speech into I. ia- 
Ual; intercepting of the breath by closure of the lips, framing 
b sonorous, p mute ; II. lingual, in respect of the {I'. Top 
intercepting the breath, by an appulse to the bottom of the 
teeth, framing d sonorous and t mute ; or II'. Root ; inter- 
cepting the breath by an appulse to the inmost palate ; framing 
g sonorous, k mute." 
We ha?e placed qoeries to A, a, II, 2, and 3, for in the examples which 
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Bp. ^Vilkms gives, he obIU the first the sound in bate, vale, fate, he., ke,; 
the lecond that in beate, veale,feale, &c., &o., the latter being fictitious 
spelling. We Imoff, indeed, that these words are pronounced with e, and 
therefore the former had S, perhaps ; if so, the Bishop's daBsification of 
the short (i, e. stopped) and long Yowels would be — 5 6, & 6, 6 e, i i, — 

0, fi u, s — i not admitting short (stopped) 5, or long b. He objects 
to marking the difference between short (stopped) and long vowds. The 
improper diphthongs be forms with i and u, as well as the proper ones. 
Using o, a, e, i, o, n, s, for his seven vowel characters, he represents our ^ 
by oi i our ai by ai, onr ai by m ; mo (as distinct &om oar o) by ou ; tbe 
ew in hew by eu (which he thns distinguishes from yii) j and car au ftno 
inoicf^bymi; while ii=^e, iu=you,uu=tooo,ui=tce. Hehasgiven, 
as a specimen of his alphabet, the Lord's Prayer and Apostle's Creed, 
which we subjoin, translated (using the seven vowel symbols just proposed, 
and the rest as explained in the alphabet), as a specimen of the pronun- 
ciation of his day. There seem to be some oversights in the mode of 
spelling, but, wiUi the exception of two obvious misprints (dh«n/or dhsin, 
and bodi/or bodi), we have transcribed the passages literatim. 

1. vnr fadher huitsh art in heven, halloed hi dhsi nam, dhsi kindsm 
i^m', dhm uiU be dvn, in ertb az it iz in heven, giv bs dhis dai vox dalli 
bred, and forgiv -es vox trespassez az ni forgiv dhem dhat trespas against 
S3, and led bs not intu temptasion, bet deUver ss from ivil, for dh«in iz 
dhe loNdsm, dhe pvuSr and dhe ^ori, for ever and ever. Amen. 

2. ui biliv in God dhe fadher olmmti nuiker of heven and eith, and in 
DshcssB Krsist his onli son but Lord, huu uaz konseved bsi dhe hoti Grost, 
bom of dhe Yirgin Mari, suffered cnder FonsiBS Fsilat, naz kriusified ded 
and bsried. hi dessended intu hel, dhe thBrd dai he ros again from dhe 
ded. hi assended intu heven, huer he sitteth at dhe TBit hand of God dho 
fadher, from hnens he shal kBm to dzhsdzh dhe kuik and the ded. «i 
biliv in dhe holi Gost, dhe hgli kathglik tshBrtsh, dhe konuniunion of Sunts, 
dhe forgivnes of sioz, dhe ressrrcksion of dhe bodi and Ivif everlasting. 
Amen. 

2. — Young. 
Next to this alphabet of Bp. Wilkins, that of Dr. Yomig is, among those 
furnished by Englishmen, the most comprehensive. He divides the let- 
ters into 8 classes, thns {Lectures, vol. 2, p. 276): — Class 1. "Pure 
voweb consisting of a vocal sound formed in the larynx, not interrupted 
by the tongue and lips, nor passing in any degree throi^h the nose." 

1, 3 ; 2, a ; 8, long & (?), short a ; 4, long o, short 6 ; 5, 9 (P) ; 6, g ; 
7. ?'; 8,5'; 9, B; 10, long Q, short u; 11, 4' j 12, ft'; 13, i; 14,1; 
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16, e; 16, S; 17, @. Clssa 2. " Nasal vowels consisting of a vocal soimd, 
passing, witbQut interruption, througli bott the moutli and nose." 18, an ; 
19, on; 30, BQ; 21, un(?); 32, in. Class 3. "Pure BemiTooals, con- 
usting of a vocal sound, muck impeded in its passage, yet capable of being 
prolonged, not passing throngh the nose." S3, 1; ii, V; 26, Ik; 26, 
r'; 37,1^; 28, v; 29, dh; 30,gh,jli; 31, z; 32, zh. Class*. "Nasal 
semivocals consisting of a vocal sound, stopped in the mouth, and passing 
only through the nose." 33, m; 34, nj 35, n. Class B. "Mixed semi* 
vocals consisting of a vocal sound, much impeded in its passage through 
the month, and passingpartly through the nose." 86, n'. CIjbs 6. "Ex- 
plosive letters consisting of a vocal sound, stopped in its passage." 37, 
b; 38, d; 39, g. Class 7. "Susunant or whispering letters having no 
vocal sound, but capable of being continued." 40, h; 41, f; 42, th; 
43, kh, eh ; 44, s ; 45, sh. Class 8, " Mute letters having no vocal sound, 
andineapableof being sounded alone or continued." 46, pj 47, t ; 48,1. 
We have placed a query to 3, for the two instances cited are French, 
dme,femme, which are allowed to rhyme in French poetry, although pro- 
perly pronounced fime, fim. No. 5, o ; the examples are homme de robe, 
which some pronounce om da rob, and others om da rob, which we believe 
to be more correct, Nos. 7 and 8, ^' and 5'; the examples to ^' arej'eu, 
€eil, and to ^ jeux, nauds ,- to our ear all are pronounced with 'g, thus, zhf , 
«il', zhn, nf. Nos. 11 and 13, u', fl' ; the example for H' is the German 
tUgen, that for ft' the French une lailue, to which is added — " In Norfolk 
and in Devonshire the English u is sometimes pronounced ft*." We believe 
the German U and French u to be properly identical, but in many parts of 
Germany the a is allowed to approach i much more nearly than the French 
ever allow their u to be pronounced ; perhaps it is this which las occa- 
sioned the distinction to be made by Dr. Young. No. 21, un, the nasal 
sound corrsponding to u', and not considered in the Transition Alphabet. 
We have no proper idea of the sound ; Dr. Young says, " The erse term 
for a calf is Ibuna, as pronoimcedj in Eossshire." 

The diphthongs are denoted by a vinculum drawn over the diphthon- 
gising vowels, andy and w arc dispensed with, I and u being used. Our 
three diphthongs ai, oi, an, become si, 61, 6u. The following short 
example is translated &om Dr. Young's symbols, the distinctions of long 
and short being made only where he makes them ; 
" hoin isvlt UB"""! »tupB (a f8I^_ 

and feJDdi tu m dhat meo bitral, 
i huot IsbOi^m kaa audh bst* melankfilt t 

i huot arH kan ualp bar* gilt auel ? 

" Some would read, in the first Une, tu, and not U." 
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3.— Key. 
Prof. Key can hariUy be aaid to take tbe vowels into consideration, as 
he only figmea five, namely, i, e, a, 6, u. His alphabet scheme (Penny 
CyclopadiOt Art. Alphabet) is chiefly remaikable for his proposed 
arrongement of the consouants. He adopts the old grammatical distinc- 
tion of Tnedialt (g, d, b), tertues (k, t, p), and eupirated letters, discri- 
minating, however, in these (what is not done by the older Latin and 
Greek grammarians) the "middle aspirates" (gh, dh, v) from their 
" delicate relatives" (kh, th, f). He finds a similar relation among the 
sibilants, and calls y and n letters sui generis (of a peculiar kind). His 
tabular arrangement is calculated to display these relations, the paralle- 
lopipedon beiiig used for the first twelve consonants just named, a prism 
for the sibilants, a straight line for the liquids, and another for the vowels ; 
thus, 

1. Consonants. 3. Sibilants, 



e 

Nth 


1 I 


1 1 


1^1 l^» 




N 


'\ 



_kh 



-^. 



\./ 



VmneU. 



y I i e a o n I w 

We may mention that, for uniformity, he represents v. f, by pft, pft ,■ 
tsh by ik (this is singular) ; and dzh, zh, by j Bng, and j Ft. 

" In the preceding parallelopipedon, the three horizontal planes, be- 
ginning irom above, represent the guttural, or palatal, the dental and 
labial letters. The front vertical plane includes the aspirates, that at the 
back the non-aspiratea. The left vertical comprehends the medial letters, 
that on the right the tenues. Every letter is, of conrse, at the intersec- 
tion of three of these planes, and may be defined accordingly." 

i.—Orpen. 
Dr. Charles Orpen (Pestalotzian Primer) confines himself nearly to 
the English voweb, which he arranges thus; — 1, bee/ 2, air; (2J, 
breod); 3, baa; (3j, papa); 4, journey; 5, awe; 6, owe; 7, woo; 
(7i, ieuj. What the distinction between 3 and 3J may be, we have not 
beai able to discover. Another example of 3 is the exclamation ah I 
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tai it b said to be tlie name of tlie &cei letter of the alphabet according 
to Irish proniuudation. S^ is also illustrated by sha'n't, bar, nuunmn. 
Ferbaps Dr. C. 0. means one for a, and the other for k, but his examples 
are not suffident to determine. He makes i short of 1 ; i> of 3 ; o of 
6 ; & of 7 i but calls 4 % ideuti^ing it with but. His voweb may, 
therefore, be stated pretty accurately as being 

1, i. i, I! a, e,^; aj, 6; S, a', a; 3J, i'; 4, ?, x; 5,6,5; 6, o; 

7, ii, ii; 8,^. 

Hb consonants are shown by the following table (p. 167), in whidi the 

Toweb are also introduced. Por conTenience we hsTc used the Soman 

numerab imd accented Arabic fignres in place of the following sentences : 

I. " Mechanisms of the movements, and postures of the different 
parts of the m.outh and throat, by which the material of speech, viz., 
1st, mere non-vocal breath, or, and, vocalized breath or voice, b modified 
in its expiration, or exit, through the mouth or nose." 

II. " Oral Consonant Powers ; affecting the sound of the Exit of — 
Ist. mere non-vocal breath,^-or — and. vocalized breath, or voice, — 
through the mouth. In all these, the air is prevented, either wholly, or 
partially, from escaping through the nose, by the soft palate being rabed, 
so as either entirely, or veiy nearly, to dose up the posterior nostrib, or 
the posterior openings into the nose, firom the throat." 

III. " Nasal Consonant Powers ; affecting the sound of the Exit of — 
1st. mere non-vocal breath, — or — 3nd. vocalized breath, or voice, — 
through the nose. In all these, the air b allowed to escape through the 
nose, by the soft palate being lowered, so as to leave open the posterior 
opening into the nostrib, from the throat." 

1 ° . " Organs concerned in the mechanism of their articulation, either 
by 1st, Position ; — which may be either, — a. Apposition or Contact ; — 
or — b. Juxta-positiott, or Approximatedness ; — or by — 8nd. Motion ;^ 
which may be either, — a. Approach j b. Separation ; c. Vibration. 

a°. "Consonant Powers ; firmly and quickly intercepting, or per- 
mitting, the exit of mere non-vocal oral breath." 

3°. " Consonant Powers; firmly and quickly modifying the exit of 
mere non-vocal oral breath." 

i". " Consonant Powers ; softly and slowly intercepting, or permit- 
ting, the exit of oral vocalized breath, or voice." 

5°. "Consonant Powers; softly and slowly modi^g the exit of 
oral vocalized breath, or voice." 

6°. " Consonant Powers ; firmly and quickly modifying the exit of 
mere non-vocal nasal breath." 
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1?. " Consonant Powers ; softly trad slowly modiiymg the exit of 
nasal vocalized breath, or voice." 

1'. " Two lips, vibrating, altenuitely separated, by the cunent of air, 
and touching." 

S'. " Two tips separated, aa little aa possible, in the centTe, and 
forced suddenly wider asunder, by the jerk of the breath." 

8'. " Two lips touching firmly, as iu p final and mh, or gently as in 
b final and m ; or separated quickly aa in p initial or medial and mh ; or 
alowly, as in b initial or medial, and m." 

4'. "Lower lip pressed firmly, as in f, or gently as in v, against the 
edges of the upper front row of teeth." 

6'. " The tip of the tongue, pushed forward, between the two front 
rows of teeth, and pressed firmly as in th, or gently as in dh, np against 
the edges of the upper row." 

6'. " The tip of the tongue, lying against the back of the lover front 
teeth, while its sides are pressed tirmly as in s, or gently as in z, against 
the upper side-teeth, and while the edges of the lower front row of teeth 
are a little farther back and behind those of the upper, and nearly 
touching." 

7'. " The tip of the tongue raised behind, but not touching, the upper 
front teeth, while its sides are pressed firmly as in eh, or gently as in zh, 
against the side upper gums, and while the edges of the lower front row 
of teeth are pushed forward a little, so as to be exactly under those of the 
upper front row, and nearly touching, and the two lips pushed forward a 
little." 

8'. " The whole of the edges of the tip and sides of the tongue, 
pressed firmly as in t final and nh, or gently aa in d final and n, against 
the whole of the front and aide inner upper gums, or separated quickly, 
as in t initial, or medial, and nh, or slowly, as in d initial or medial, and 
U, fivm them." 

9'. " The whole of the sides of the upper surface of the tongue pressed 
against the whole of the sides of the hard palate, while the tip is a little 
bent down, and a narrow channel left along the centre of the whole 
tongue between it and the hard palate, from back to front, which channel 
is forced suddenly wider open, by the jerk of the breath," 

10'. "The tip of the tongue, fixed firmly, as in Ih, or gently as in 1, 
gainst the inner upper front gum, while its two sides do not touch the 
side upper gums, and so are made to vibrate a little, with the double exit 
of air round them," 

11'. " The lip of the tongue curled upward and backward, firmly, as 
in rh, or gently as in r, towards the arch of the hard palate, while its 
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udes Bie pressed &nniy, as iu rh, or gently as in r, against the ddes of 
tlie bard palate, and its tip ia made to vibrate quickly as in rh, or slowly 
as in r, by the exit <^ air over it" 

1 3'. " The surface of the root of the tongne separated a very tittle 
from the soft palate which vibrates a little, quickly iu kh, and slowly in 
gh, by the eiit of the current of air." [? When there is viiration is not 
one of the letters s oh or qh produced f ] 

13', " The whole surface of the root of the tongue, and the whole 
soft palate, touching firmly as in k final and Nh, or gently aa in g and v, 
or separated quiektf aa in k initial or medial and Nh, or slowly as in g 
initisl or medial and v." 

14'. " The surface of the root of the tongue and the soft palate, 
widely separated asunder, by the jerk of the breath from the lungs." 

15'. " The mechanism oT these double consonant powers is merely a 
raind combination of those of their constituent simple ones, viz :^-of 10 
withl7,and20 withia." 

16'. " The mechanism of these double consonant powers is merely a 
rapid combination of those of their constituent simple ones, viz. : — of 3S 
with 16, and 36 with 16 ; 35 with 17, and 36 with 18." 



The common Arabic figures shew Dr. C. Orpen's 




I_ 


U. 


in. 


1? 


2= 3" 


40 6? 


6" 7' 


1' 


l.Bh 


a.B 




3' 


3.W 


4.6.6. 




3' 


7.p 


S.b 


9.mh I0.ra 


4' 


ll.f 


la.y 




6' 


13.th 


14.dh 




6' 


15.S 


16.Z 




7' 


17.?h 


U.zb 




8' 


19.t 


20.d 


21.nh 2S.n 


9' 


sslh 


24—28 




10' 


30.1 




11' 


31. rh 


82.r 




13' 


33.kh 


S4.gh 




13' 


35.k 


S6.g 


37.Nh 38.N 


14' 


39.h 


40. 




15' 


ig&17.tBh 


20&18.dzh 




16' 


35&15.ks 


36&18.gz 






35 & IT.ksh 


36&18.gzh 





The numbers 4. 6. 6. 24 — 28. 40. which are left hhak in the table, shew 
where Dr. C. 0. considers the vowels sounds which he has previously 
numbered 7. 6. 5. 1. 2. ^. 3. 3^. 4. respectively, are to be inserted. 
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6. — Ri^. 

As ft fiiU Bceount of M. de Yoluey's alpliabet has been inserted in the 
Phonoiyjw: Journal for 1844, pp. 110 — 114, we shall conclade ouz 
dn adpti aa of tiie alphabets of the first class by presenting that of Dr. 
Bapp, while we regret that we are obliged to make our account so very 
brief. The great assistance which we have derived from his Taluable and 
extensive work. Die Phgtiologie der Sprache, 4 vols. Sto., pp. 1200, is 
shown 1^ the frequent reference made to it in the preceding pages. 

He traces the vowels from one sii^e imdeveloped sound, s, which, 
when developed, becomes a. This developed a he conceives to stand 
precisely in the middle between the two extremes, or poles, i and a, of 
which i is termed the pomthe, and u the n^atite pole. The vowels now 
assume two directions, one towards t, and tlie other towards u, these 
being the extreme tones, while e, o, lie between them and a. " We thus 
arrive," says Bapp, (vol 1, p. S3), " at the five well-known principal 
vowels, a — e, v—o, u," all considered short, but capable of being pro- 
longed or stopped. " But whilst," coutinnes he, " e and o allow of being 
elevated to i and u, they also admit of depression, so that e beccHnes /, 
and o becomes o. The whole of these phenomena may be connected thus : 
the two polar directions of the vowel system, reckoned &om a, may be 
considered as a continuous line passing through an infinite number of 
intermediate points or stages, until it arrives at the extremities i or u. 
Upon this scale, however, three stations have been estabUshed, as easily 
recognizable and practically useful ; for the positive series, a, i, e, i, de- 
scribes a narrow semicircle in the mid-region of the mouth, while the 
negative series, a, S, o, u, seems to describe a large semicircle about the 
former. From this relation it follows that i and u alone can be properly 
said to be absolutely fixed points, and that all the other vowels are only 
arbitrarily placed in the scale, and are removable either upwards or down- 
wards. We evade this difficulty in practise by the aid of intermediate, 
or half vowels. Thus, between a and ^, we have the English short 
[stopped] 8, between ^ and e, the French i [?], between e and i, the 
Dutch shsrpened [stopped] i, in ik, [? i] ; between a and S, the a [? (£] 
as usually pronounced in Saxony ; between 5 and o, the Italian open tf, 
the Danish aa, and Swedish a ; between o and it is the Italian o stretto 
(pj, and the Danish and Swedish long o ; also the Poli^ o, with the 
acute accent. Thus far the investigation may be followed by the ear ; no 
human organ will, however, be able to appreciate the slight intervals by 
which, in different regions, any single vowel is rused or depressed a comma 
in the scale ; and it is sufficient for us to have convinced ourselves that 
the circle of vowels does not consist of absolute phenomena, but is a 
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linng scale, which can only be problematioBlly divided by assumed points. 
Uenoe there is no sense in dispndng as to which is the purest e, o, f, or 
o, bnt, perhaps, there may be in the investigation of the purest i or u ; 
and it is Teiy probable that some organs may pronounce these sounds 
mme purely or enei^ticalJy than others. With this vocal cdrcle, many, 
or, perhaps, the greatest part of the languages in the world, are content. 
But there is a third series of vowels, which, because it proceeds in the 
middle, between tlie other two (the positive and negative) series, cannot 
be better designated than as the middU series of vowels. The diaracter 
is imdudded— cAiaroscuro, darksome and mysterious, like all middle 
things, and mongrels. The middle vowel between e and o is, as is well 
known, p, and that between i and u, is tf. Bat unce this series takes 
part in the whole development of tlie otho^, it must also be considered 
as continuous, from the point of indifference to the extremity tf." He 
^na proceeds to class o (considered as a short vowel, and different firom 
3) below ^, and the sound we have represented by 6, in p. 61, above j>, 
and next below u. 

Dr. Bapp next considers the nasal vowels, and doubts about there being 
any corresponding to the poles i and u, altboi^h he thinks that they may 
be found in Forti^fuese. The nasal of e easily becomes that of 4, which 
he takes as synonymons with our in ; the nasal of a is our an, and that 
of o, our on, that of o, our on. As Dr. Bapp considers other nasals, we 
shall represent )iia nasals by attaching n to the short vowel characters 
used in thereat of his scheme; by this means ^=in; on=8n; on^ 
on; (m=an; and dn=;on, perhaps. 

Dr. Bapp arranges his vowels in the following schemes : — 
ScHEUE 1. Pure Fowels. Schehb 2. Naaalt. 



Pure VotceU and Nasals Comlnned. 









Degrees. 




g; fi 


" ■S'' 


upper pure 






on J- 


upper nasal 




» ^ 


intermediate 


4n 


i "- 


£^ 


lower nasal 


k <f 




lower pure 


idifferei 


oe s 
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We regret that we cannot follow Dr. fiapp througli his long disaertation 
on die diphtlioagB, nor would it be possible to render liis thets; dear by 
an abridgemeat. No one, hDwever, who wishes to prosecute the study of 
Phonetics will fidl to possess and stud; this learned treatise. 

The Consonant Table follows, and those signs which differ from our 
own, will be explained immediately afterwards. 

Dr. Rapp's Tahle of Conttmanti. 





1 


11 


n™. 


11 


Unsold 





Fd.ui 


Guttunl 


I. Exploders. 
1. Indifferent 


', 




T 




K 


K 


1 


2. Weak side 

a. Soft Eiplo- 

ders 


b 


b. 




d 




g< 


% 




b. Spirants 

«. Krstdass 


V 


'- 




dh 




0. 







&. Second class 


rh 












y 


b 


3. Strong side 
a. Hard Explo- 
ders 


P 


P. 




t 




k. 


. k 




b. A^irates 


f 




th'|th' 




Z 1 B 




cl'ljt' 




i-|"a 





di'ljli- 
1 




th,|tii. 


khlgh 


II. Impeders 
1. Nasals 


„ 


in. 




n 




N. 


N 




S, Liquids 
a. L 


' 




r 




1' 




V 




b. R 


■■ 




r« 


' 


i» 






* 



The V, T, Jt of this table were explained in p. 118. By r^ Dr. Rapp 
represents a consonant intermediate to sr and t, and resembling » more 
nearly than t. Similarly «^ ia a consonant between t and », and resem- 
bling * rather than t, and similarly for b^, &c. These he does not give 
as really existing consonants, bnt as possible. 
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There are four consonants represented by th. Of these th' ia onr th in 
tlda ; and th' is the Spanish z, which we are not able to diatingnish Irom 
the former (see supii,p,120); th.is a thicker pronunciation of th', "pro- 
duced," says Dr. R., " bj placing a large portion of the tongue, instead 
of its point merely, against the upper teeth," and tb, is a corresponding 
variation of th'. On the Tarieties z s, z' e\ zh sh, see auprtk, p. 120, nnder 
8 B. In the aspirates, palatal and guttural divisions, we have ventured to 
enlarge on Dr. Bapp's consonant table, in order to include some letters 
which he only cursorily mentions in vol. 1, p. 69. The letters ch', jh', 
are those which we hare described in pp. 109, 121, under the forms ch, 
Jh, simply ; while ch', jh', are peculiar intermediate consonants which Dr. 
£. detects as auxiliary consonants in Danish and modem Qreek, although 
unknown to us in the latter. The other letters kh, gh, are those already 
so denoted by us. Dr. R. in his table only gives ch', ch', kh, and says 
that it is difficult to distinguish the spoken from the whispered consonants 
in this division. 

The L he divides into two, the positive 1*, spoken towards the back of 
the throat, and the negative 1', spoken near the teeth. The former, 1', ge- 
nerates the weakened 1', and the latter, 1', the Polish L. These 1' and 
1' are constantly occurring in all languages, the latter, 1', after indifferent 
or negative voweb fa, a d, o, uj, the former, 1', after positive vowels f?, e, 
ij. When, therefore, there is a tendency to pronounce one or the other, 
without regard to the preceding vowel, either that vowel is changed, or 
the L itself is chained or lost ; thus 1' leads from 1' to i or y, and 1' from 
I to a or 0. The former case we see exemplified in the French pronnnci- 
ation which changes 1' to yh in^ite='fTyb, and omits it in brillant=hnym 
(supr^ p. 128), and in the Italian language which transforms the Latin 
piano, bianco, into pyano, by&Nko; the latter is the case in the change of 
psalm, tnalk, (once perhaps psalm, walk, or vhitlk,) into sam, wok. The 
R has almost a similar division, but the pure r occurs in this case. The 
Tu is. Dr. R. supposes, the pure Polish rz (see supr^ p. 186). 

Although this alphabet scheme contains many letters omitted both 
by ourselves and others, yet it has its omissions likevrise, among which 
we need only particularly notice the English w, of which Dr. R, says, 
when speaking of vh (vol. 1, p. 61), " if we continue to soften the effect 
of vh we shall come to the English w, which, however, is nothing hnt a 
pure vocal prefix of the vowel w fein re'mer Vocahonehlag dea VocaU 
uJ." 

With this imperfect description of the early portion of the greatest pho- 
netical work yet produced, we close our account of general alphabets. 
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II. ENGLISH ALPHABETS. 

There are three questions to be solved coneemin; a particular phonetic 
alph&bet of the English lai^uage. 

1st. 'i What are the elementary sounds in that language ? 

2nd. 1 How shall they be symbolized ? 

3rd. *! Is it possible or expedient to bring a new and correctly plione- 
tical alphabet into common use ? 

1st. As iar as we have obserred, the following appears to be the alpha- 
bet in actual use among English speakers, those excluded whose pronun- 
ciation ia decidedly provincial : — 
f^Long VoweU. t, — e, 6, a, 6, b, o, Q. 

I Shirrt Foweli. i, C, e, 5, a, o, u. 

\S(opped Vwcels. i, — S, — a, 5, j, — ii. 

Proper I Diphtkonga. ei. Si, ai, 6i. 

Proper U Diphthongs, au, ou. 

Qudsi-Diphthongs. ia, ua. 

Breathing, n, h, (0 ?). 

Spoken Consonants, b, d, g; w, v, dh, z, zh, y ; r, 1; m, n, n. 

Wiiispered „ p, t, It; wh,f, th, b, sh.yt; - -; (ml), nli,Nh?) 

With regard to the vowels, we may observe that i occurs at th.e end of 
some words as/amily, quantity, when it ia the next syllable but one to an 
accented syllable ; but when it should immediately follow the accented 
eyliable, and be preceded by a spoken continuous consonant, it is usually 
transformed into <", ascoiry, iK«miy=Hrt', mSrili. The general ear, how- 
ever, recognizes no difference in these two cases, and tlie pronunciation of 
various speakers is so uncertain that we may well dispense with t' as one 
of the elements of the alphabet (see supra, p. 24). Many even of our 
most careful speakers use ei for e in such words as day, may, pain, and 
generally when the vowel is accented, and either ends a syllable or pre- 
cedes a spoken continuous consonant. Strict orthoepy, however, does not 
recognize ei, and therefore this diphthong may be omitted. Before i we 
never hear e pronounced by good speakers, who invariaUy substitute e for 
it. But when the division of the syllables keeps the e distinct firom the 
rthe pure e is pronounced (unless it degenerates iato ei) thus, hair, hay- 
rtci=hSr, herik. From this sound air=£r, the dissyllabic ear must be 
carefully distinguished. The vowel o seldom occurs; august, austere, 
aulltentic, authority =:5^at, ostir, othentik, iithoriti, are almost the only 
instances in our language where it does not precede r, and then, in the 
preils/or=for, as/or-^iue, fortuitous, it often degenerates into a, thus^ 
faigiv, fortyuitgs. The vowel v h only found before r, and this seems to 
be the case in Swedish also, so that it would appear in these two lan- 
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gauges to hare been evolved from otber lettere by the action of r. The r 
is, hoireTer, generally suppressed after b by speaken in London and the 
MHith of En^and, so that the pure ^ is frequently heard, tbough seldom 
lecognized. Among the diphthongs, ei, ou, though frequently heard, are 
utt«ily disowned ; the pure e, o, being always, by courtesy, presumed to 
hare been spoken ; ai is only foimd in the afflrmatlTe aye, but some call 
this e, others ed, and others 6i, and, finally, others call it ai : there seems 
no possibility of fixing which pronundation is best ; oi is rare, but ac- 
knowledged. The aye (meaning ever) is called by some S, or ei; and by 
others ai. The effect of tbe letter r upon any preceding vowel is very 
marked ; in accented syllables, it changes i into ia, e into S, u into us, 
aud obliges ai and an to become aia, au3 ; oi is not found before r. 
Whether o, before r, becomes os, or is changed into o, or even d, is a 
doubtful point. To ns, o seems always (or, by most speakers) to be 
changed into o ; and the attempt to preserve o pure, changes it into 03, 
which is dissyllabic. Some persons pronounce ea for g before r. These 
effects of r are due to the great tendency wbich Englishmen have to make 
it a very faint guttural, sometimes approaching o, and sometimes o, and 
are, therefore, confined to the English language. It is only when r fol- 
lows a vowel, and is not succeeded by one, that this effect occurs. This 
tendency, however, is held by most persons to be a vice of pronunciation, 
aud we, therefore, do not admit a sign for this second r (although Dr. 
Tonng does, see above, I., 3) ; and still less would we discriminate the 
English gently trilled r from the foreign rough lingual rattle. The por- 
tion of the r, with respect to the vowels, is sufficient to show when it has 
the tendency thus spoken of, and we would not recommend the use of 
even a diacritical mark to point where it occurs. The i^ is inaudible to 
most listeners, and may, therefore, be omitted as an element ; and so may 
0, which can always be represented by a dash — ; perhaps the dash may 
be considered as the recognition of this element. Again, it may be con- 
sidered doubtful whether wh, yh, are distinguishable fi«m hw, by — at 
any rate, in our language. We may take the benefit of the doubt to 
exclude them, as also the letters mh, nh, Kh (p. 133.) After these 
reductions, the number of undisputed elements in our language become 

Long VoweU. i, e, 6, a, o, 1, o, ii ^8 

Short „ i, e, o, o, o, a =6 

Stopped „ i, g, — S, 6, ?, — vi = 6 

Breatliing. h =1 

Spoken Consonants, b, d, g; w, v, dh, z, zh, yi r, 1; m, n, n=14 
Whitpered „ p, t, k; - f, th, a. sh, - ; = 7 

Total . . 4S 

D,silirr.d.i. Google 
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That is, ezdnding the di^thongs, as bang compound elements, and, 
therefore, eapable of being represented by one or more existing symbols, 
the total number of elements is 4S. We wiU now examine the results 
obtained by other inTeB%ators. 

l.—Henchelt. 
Sir John Herschell's alphabet consists simply of a synoptic table, given 
in his article Sound, so often referred to at the beginning of this ess^. 
It is as follows : — 

" Votcels. 

1 c'Eook; Julius; Bude.j Poor; Womb; Wound; Ouvrir (Pr.) 

'J "Good; Cushion; Cackoo; Sund (Germ.); Gusto (Ital.) 

5. Spurt; Assert; Dirt; Virtue ; Dove; Double; Blood. 

3. Hole; To«d. 
" /fll ; Caught ; Organ ; Sought ; Broth ; Brood. 
"Hot; Comical; Kommen (Germ), 
Hard; Broten (Germ).; Charlatan (Fr.) 

6. Laugh; Task. 

7. Lamb; Pan; That. 

8. Hong; Bong; Twong. 

9. Hare; Hoir; Heir; Were; Pear; Hier(Pr.); Leftren (Germ.) 

10. Lome; Tame; Crane; Paint; Layman; M^me(Fr,); St^^chen 

(Germ.) 

11. Lemon; Dead; Said; Aay; Every; Friend; Besser (Germ.); 

Moigner (Fr.) 
13. Liver; Diminish; Persevere; Believe. 

13. Peep; Leave ; Believe; Sieben (Germ.) ; Coquille (Fr.) 

14. B ; (ibilus; cipher; the last vowel, and the first consonant. 

True Diphthongs. 

1. Life. The sounds No. B and No. 13, slurred as rapidly as possi- 

ble, produce oux English i, which is a real diphthong. 

2. Brow ; Plough ; Laufen (Germ.) The vowel sound No. 5 quickly 

followed by No. 1, 
8. Oil ; Kauen (Germ.) No. 4 succeeded by No. 18. 

4. Rebwke; T«d; You. No. 13 succeeded by No. 1. 
B. Koke. No. 13 succeeded by No. 3. 

6. Koung ; Keom ; Hear ; Here. No. 13 succeeded by No. 3, more 
or less rapidly. 

" The consonants may be generally arranged in three classes : sharp 
sounds, flat ones, and indifferent, or neutral ; the former two having a 
constant relationship, or parallelism to each other ,■ thus, 
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SflABP Consonants — 3, sell, cell ; 7 (as we will bere denote it,) shamt, 

nire, tchina (Germ.) ; fl, (fting ; F, ^ght, enough, pAaatom ; K, 

fcjng, coin, quiver ; T, talk ; P, papa. 
Flat Consonants — Z, lenith, casement ; f, pleasure, jardia fPr,) ; >, 

the tk in the words the, that, thon ; V, file ; G, good ; D, duke ; 

B. fcate. 
Neutral Consonants — L, fiiy; M, mamntB; N, nanny; r, hang; to 

which we may add the nasal N, in gnu, /Etna, Dnieper, which, 

however, is not properly an English sound. B, rattle ; H, ktai. 
CoHPODND C0NSONANTS--C, or Tr, cAuTcft, dcerone (Ital.), and its 

corresponding ilat sound, J, or D{, jeat, gender ; X, eitreme, Xerres ; 

I, erasperate, cMlt, Xerxes; &«., &c." 
On this Table, we may remark, first, that counting each BubdiTision of 
the vowels Kos. 1 and 4 as separate vowek, and rejecting No. 14, (which 
is also reckoned among the consonants), the diphthongs, and compomid 
consonants, we have 15 rowels, 7 sharp consonants, 7 flat consonants, 
and S neutral consonants ; total, 35. No notice is taken of the short 
rowel, as distinguished £rom the stopped. In two instances only (Nos. 1 
and 4) is the stopped rowel even pdred with a long one. In No. 1, the 
word rook contains a stopped, and not a long rowel. No. 3 contains v 
in the four first words, and v in the three hist. No. 4, the word kommen 
is as frequently pronounced with 9 as 9. No. 6, in laugh, task, the vowel 
is not generally distinguished from a, and when it is, it becomes a — a 
sound not properly English, although heard, we believe, in Scotland. 
No. 8 appears to be indistinguishable from No. 7 ; at any rate, if it be 
considered as a peculiar nasal, similar varieties of 1, o, ^ for the sounds 
in ting, song, sung, should have been given. In the examples of No. 
10, nieh)e=mSm, and not mem; and stadcherf=8klMcb3Ji, and not 
shtedchsn ; — that is to say, m^e should have been placed to No. 9, end 
tt3dchen to No. 11. The e in the pennltim of the last two examples to 
No. IS, is i, and not i. No. 14, the letter s has no characteristic of a 
vowel about it ; it is, indeed, a sound, but so is any continuous whispered 
consonant. No effort of the larynx is necessary to produce it, and with- 
out an exertion of the larynx there can be no vocal sound. 

The letters y and w are entirdy omitted. In the " True Diphthongt," 
No. 4, b yii. No. 5, yo. No. 6, ya, ye, and ia, and all the other combi- 
nations with y,' as well as all those with w, are omitted. Among the 
ccmpound consonants, the examples for gz are imperfect ; as Xerxes:s 
znk^, and gz^ktoz. Pr<nn the imperfection of this alphabet, composed 
by one who has, in so many respects, established a daim to be considered 
as a good observer, we are forced to condude that he did not pay much 
attention to this portion of his subject. 
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3. — Latham. 
,, We take this alphabet from Prof. Latham's Engluk Language, p. 150. 
It only differs iu the order of the elements fram that given in hia Engliih 
Grammar, which waa published subsequently : — 

" The Towels belonging to the Engliah language are the Iwehe fol- 
lowing: — 

1. that of a, in father. 7. that of e, in bed 



»fat 
» Me 



" The dq>hthongal soonda are four : — 

1. that of ou, in house. 



„feel 



, ..fool 
„ duck 



, „ ml. 



4. 



" This last sound being most inoonectly expressed by the single letter i. 

" The consonantal sounds are, 1, the two semivowels ; 3, the four 
liquids ; S, fourteen out of the sixteen mutes ; i, ch in chest, and j in 
jest, compound sibilants; 5, n^, as in king; 6, the aspirate h. In all, 
twenty-four : — 






fan 



t. 



13. th. as ii 


a thin 


14. (ft, „ 


thine 


IB. g. „ 


gun 


16. k. 


ki^ 


17. », 


rni 


18. z. 


teal 


19. sh, „ 


shine 


20. z. 


azure 


21. cA. „ 


chest 


22. >, „ 


jest 


23. ng, „ 


king 


34. ft. 


hot." 



We obsetre, as before, no distinction made between the short and 
stopped Towel ; this is the general rule with all writers, the exceptions 
being Teiy few. The vowels S and e are omitted ; and we find by some 
examples of spelling given by the Professor, that he does not recognize 
the vowel o at all, not even confounding it with ^. With him it is & or ^ 
&c., according to the usual orthography. 
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5. — Smart. 
Ux. Smart is author of a Pronotmcing Dictionary, entitled " Walker 
Remodelled," but in effect a new work, differing in many particulars from 
Wallcer's well-knovn Dictionary. The following alphabet is prefixed by 
Mr. Smart ; the notation is here translated, but the numbers affixed to 
the dranents, and tlie examples, are his. 

" Thb Alphabetic Vowbls, 
By tialvre long, though liable to be short or ikortened. 
rm.a. nNAccBsiBD vowels. 



1 


6, 


as in gate, gait, pay 


3. fi. 


as in aerial, retail, gateway 


s 


i, 


„ me, meet, meat 


4. i. 




6 


ai, 


„ wide, defied, de^ 


6. ai. 


„ idea, fortifies, fortify 


7. 


2. 


„ no, boot, foe, soul, blow 8. o. 


„ obey, follow . 


9. 


y«. 


„ cube, due, suit 


10. y«. 


„ «8urp, ague 






The EssBNTiAiLY Short Vowbls. 


11. 


a, 


„ man, chapman 


12. », 9, 


„ accept, chapman 


13. 


8. 


„ lent 


U. S, 


„ silent 


16. 


Y. 


,. pit 


16. T. 


„ sawpit 


17. 


6. 


„ not, common 


18. S,a 


„ pollute, command. 


19. 


5. 


„ nat, castard 


20. ?. 


„ wakut, circus 


31. 


ii. 


„ good, hood : an i«ci- 22. fi. 


„ childhood : an inci- 






dental vowel 




dental vowel 



Thb Eehaining Incidental Vowels. 
, „ papa, aA.' 24. a, „ papa, manna, MesslaA 

1, „ law, atce 26. o „ jackdaai 

I, „ pool 28. u, „ whirlpool, cuckoo 

i, „ toil, bo^ 30. 5i, „ turmoil, footboy 

1 „ noun, nuui, brou>u 33. au, „ pronoun, mitbroutn 
B Vowels which Tbkminate ih the GrTTUEAL Vibration ; 
By Nature long, though liable to be akortened. 



34. ar=aT,8r, 


„ arcade, dollar 


virtue 36. er, ir. 


„ commerce, te 




\er, nadir 


38. or=or, ar. 


, stupor, sailor 


40. ur=ar. 


„ rfpta. 


42, aTe=eii, 


„ welfare 


44. ere=i3r. 


„ atmosphere 
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FAET iir. 


46 


ire =aiar, 


, mire 46 


ire=aiar. 


„ emptw 


47 


ore—osr, 


more 48 


ore=Mr, 


„ tliorefore 


49. 


«r*=yuar. 


, mure 50 


t<«=yB3r. 


„ figure 


61 


OCT =u3r. 


, poor 62 




„ bkek-a-moor 


53. 


oner=maT, 


, pomer 64 


oto«-=au3r. 


„ canli-flotoer 



66. (') a slight semi-consonant somid between i and y consonant, heard 
in the transition from certain consonant to certain rowel sounds ; as in 
lute (Yut), jev (dzh'u), nature (netsh'ur), g'anuent, k'ind. 

Scheme of the CousoNANTa. 

66. h, as in Aand, perftaps. Tenement. 

67. w, (beginnii^ a syllable, with or without aspiration) as in tee, be- 

ware, forward, wheat = hweat. 
6S. y, (begimung a syllable), as in ^ou. 
59. 9, as in tell, jit, maw ; cell, face, cit, scene, science. 

ieal, buz;, ma«e. 
61. sh, „ mijftun, so spelled to signr^ the pronundatiou of mission. 

vit/iun, so spelled to signify the pronundatiou of vinon. 

cAair, eacA, match. 



63. tab, 

64. dzh, 

65. f. 



being one of a combination of 
in ray, erect, florid { = florrid). 



jog ; yem. 8^, gin. 

Jbg, mff, h/e. 

vain, looe. 

that, pith. 

tAeu, mtk, breatAe. 

let, mill, safe. 

may, hammer, blame. 
71. n, „ no, banner, tune. 
71. N, „ ring'. 

73. r, (as audibly beginning a syllable, < 

consonants that begin a syllable) 

torrid ; pray, spread. Under other circumstances, the letter 

sigD of mere guttural ribration. 

74. p, as in pop, supper, hope. 
bob, ruiier, roie. 

fting, hacA;, hake ; antic, cat, cot, cut, claim. 
gap, goi, gun, gueaa, plague, graa. 
tea, matter, mate. 
den, madder, made." 

The operation of accent is very particularly considered in this alphabet, 
and it will be immediately observed that the unaccented long voweU cor- 
respond with our short Towds, and the " essentially short vowds" answer 



76 


b. 


76. 


k. 


77 


g. 


78 


t. 


79 


d, 
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to OUT itopped roweb, whii^ may occur in accented or unacoei^«d sylla- 
bles. Mr. Smart gives too values to No. IS, first, tree a, andsecood, a; 
the first occurs in accept =fik3gpt, tbe leoond in chapnuin=tshitpm3a. 
To our ear, silent = sailsnt, and not sailgnt ; but e is found in some unac- 
cented syllables, as teallet=viii^t, madnetSi=a:^idn£3. For No. IS, Mx. 
Smart also gives two vowels, 6 and aj pollule^^olat (or pol'ilt, as be 
gives it), command=lMimai. Again, No. 34 does not differ from 3. 
The effect of r upon a preceding vowel, Mr. Smart finds to be so import- 
ant as to require a complete set of vowek for ita development ; most of 
these he makes compounds of some vowel and ar or ar, of which he tells 
us that when the r is removed, the sound does not differ &om u in nut. 
Wc differ from him in this respect, as may be seen by our observationa on 
the quasi dipthongs, pp. 86, 87. We cannot distinguish No. 35 from 
■er, or No. 36. from sr. Mr. Smart tells us that it " lies between No. 41 
(which be makes eer, and we make er) and No. 39, ur, and in mere theory 
would not be distinguished from the former," and that it is "an element 
of syUebles which, orally, the vulgar-bred Londoner never uses ; — he is 
"your ^xvaai," or, " your Burvant;" he speaks of " m«rei" and of " vnr- 
tshu," and says "it is nrksam to be retrained from mnrth," but si-Tvant, 
mersi, vertyu, erkaam, and merth" (using e for Mr. Smart's incompre- 
hensible vowel), " are delicacies of pronunciation which prevail only in 
the more retined dasse* of society. Even in these daases, asr, durt, and 
herd, &c., are the current pronimciation of nr, dxrt, bird, &c. j and, in- 
deed, in all very common words, it would be somewhat affected to insist 
on the delicacy referred to." (Principles, par. 35.) See supra, p. 49, 
note 7. At the risk of being set down as a " vulgar-bred Londoner," we 
must own that we have never heard this vowel, although we Aom heard 
affected purists say servant, mfrsi, &'ksam, mMh ; but we regard this 
pronunciation as thoroughly erroneous. No. 56 ia a recognition of the 
weakened consonants, on which see supra pp. 127, 8. 

4, — Pitman. 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, <^ Bath, as most of our readers are probably aware, 
has invented two alphabets altogether different in their appearance, the 
one being adapted to the wants of the rapid writer and the otho- to those 
of ihe printer. The difference in the nature of these wimta occasions 
some difference in the method of symbolisation ; thus in the printed 
alphabet y and w ore used separately, in the written they are always com- 
bined with the following vowel. As however we hare only printed alpha- 
bets to compare this with, we shall select the printed or Fhonotypical 
alphabet Ua consideration, first examining it with reference to the powers 
and lastly to the forms, of its symbols. 
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The Bymlxib in this slpliabet (omittiiig the coDtraotiona and diphthongs) 
cmespond to gars thus : — 

Long FoiBeU, i e fi & o « o ii 

Short Voweb. t e - a o 9 o u 

Su^tped VowU. I e - S S 9 - ii 

Coalefcetib. y w 

Breathing. k 

Mnta. p b, t d, Ic g 

SemhoeaU. f t, th dh, s z, sh zb 

Liquid*. I, r 

N<uab. m, n, N 

In [Hnctice, Ike short vowels are only distingiushed from the kn^ by 
means of tke accent, and the accent itself is frequently omitted. Yet in 
printed works its place b supplied by certain fixed rules, so tkat the dia- 
tinctioa between the king and short voweb is in effect always made. Tke 
tiojppeA TOwels are carefully distinguished by different forms. The two 
Talnes of r are not distinguisked, first because tkeir difference is considered 
a mere rice of pronunciation, and seoondly because the rule for discrimi- 
nating them is so easy ; namely, r before a vowel is trilled, but otkerwise 
not. 

8nd. We now come to tke question of symbob. Tke forms best 
ad^ted for tke letters of the Fkonotypical Alpkabet have been the sub- 
jects of many experiments for more than a year and a kalf, made chiefly 
by Mr. I. Pitman, and tke author of tkis essay, conjointly. Taking tke 
fiirms of tke Boman A^kabet as a basis, we detemmied to use these let- 
ters according to the powen which they tnosf uauallg bear in the BngUsh 
language alone (disregarding their alphabetic names), and for tke addi- 
tional sounds to supply signs resemkling the Boman characters as muck 
as possible, so that the printed appearance of the whole mixed set of types 
might be uniform and pleasing to the eye. Considering the accent to be 
sufficient for distinguishing the long irom the short vowel, we formed two 
dasses of vowel charactera, called the^il (which represent long or short 
voweb according as thc^ do or do not occur in accented syllables), and 
the Uoi^>ed. The three Soman vowel types, i, e, o, are used for J, E, 6, 
respectively, being the sounds they by tar most frequently represent in our 
langut^. Corresponding to these we have the full vowds, i, e, o, which, 
when accented, are equivalent to i, e, 5, and when unaccented, to t, e, o, 
respectively. Tke tjpe o, being borrowed from the italic alphabet, and 
merely varied in the same way as the Boman o differs from the italic o, 
is used for ft, while the usual a b retained for a when accented, and a 
when unaccented, as a is the fonn under which this sound almost invari- 
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ably oTcuis in English. The type u. is used for a fiiU vowel, representing 
^ when accented, and 9 when unaccented. This vowel has no recognised 
reptesentatiTe in uaj European language, and alter many experiments 
it was found that n was most suggestive of the sound to the conuuon 
English reader. The corresponding stopped vowel ; is symbolized by it, 
which is only a slight variation of u, its nsual English form. For o, we 
have o, bearing a manifest resemblance to o, which, though the common 
representative of thia rowel, we had been obliged to reserve for 5, for 
which it is used still more commonly ; for the stopped sound of this 
vowel, which only occurs in foreign languages, we employ o, which is 
merely the former inverted. The vowels ii, ii, are represented by the 
varieties ra, u. The vowel t, which lies between e and a (or, in phono- 
^rpes, t and a) is represented by the form ae, which partakes of both the 
others, and which is used for this sound in the German language. The 
vowels, then, are : — 

c Long, i, e, je, w, e>, u, w, m; = i, e, fi, a, 5, v, o, ii. 
"J Short, i, t, — a, e, u, o, ui, = i, e, - o. o, a, o, "■ 
Slopped, i, e, — a, o, u, — u, = i, 6, - a, 6, % g, ii. 

The accent is, however, rarely printed eicept on i, u, and generally on 
the latter only. The breathing h, and y, w, p, b, t, d, c, g, f, v, s, z, 1, r, 
m, n, are used according to theii most frequent values, i. e., as we have 
used them, with the exception of c, in the Transition Alphabet. C is 
preferred to k, both on the score of its superior elegance of form, and of 
its being more generally used in the present system of spelling ; to which 
we may add that the original Latin sound of c was k, that it is so used in 
Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Gaelic ; and that the use of cw for qu (as cwot 
for quolk) is merely a restoration of the old orthography, and no innova- 
tion, aa fcw would be. We still want simple signs for th, dh, sh, zh, 
snd N. These are accommodated by t, d, /, J, J); of which t may be 
considered as a Eomanized form of the Greek 3 turned the other way 
about , and d is an alteration of the Greek i, or the corresponding An^- 
Saxon letter ; /, 3, 5, are evident varieties of s, z, n. To represent the 
diphthongs, two stopped vowels are used in succession, as oi, ei, oi, ou. 
These charBCtera would, therefore, be sufficient to vmte the English Un- 
guage with. But there are some frequent combinations, which, as they 
are often represented by single characters in the present orthc^aphy, it 
was judged to be best to express by single types in the improved alpha- 
bet. Thus the proper diphthong ai, the improper diphthong yu, and the 
compound sibilant dzh, are usually represented by the single letters i, u, j. 
To dzh, we add its conelattve whispered sibilant tsh, and wc complete the 
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triad of proper dqthtliongs by adding m and au. We tave hence intro- 
duced sii contractions, namely.i, 6,t, y, 5, j.for ai,oi, au,yu(oryi(),tsli, 
dzh, reapectively, resermg ai im the l^aiuition diphthong ai. Of these 
fonuB, i is a clear variation of i ; 6 may be regarded as a coatraction of 
oi, which is more manifest in its capital fi»;m, $ ; » is a Greek o roman- 
ized (a being, as the English pronounce Greek, equivalent to au) ; y is 
ym oonteacted, by umply a£lxiDg the tail to rt^iresent the y, and chajiging 
m into w, for the better joining on of the tail ; 9 is a variation of c, 
the form imder whidi this sound is represented in Italian, and jMLrt of 
the form (lA) under which it most generally occurs in English ; while j 
is the usual English letter employed in its usual sense. 

The order in which the phonotypes (as we term them) are arrai^ed 
differs sightly from that of the Transition A^habet, and is as follows, the 
accented vowels being omitted : — 

Capitals, tl, EE, a, Afl, 8 0, irU, O. nrU; *,*,5,*; T,W,H. 

PB, TD, e J, CG, FT, ra, SZ, 2Sj L, B; M, N, W. 

Lower Case, i, i, e e, te, a a, e o, u n, o, ui u ; i, 6, s, y ; y, w, h. 

p b, t d, q j, eg, f V, t d, s z, / g ; 1, r ; m, n, g ; 

corresponding respectively to the Transition Symbols, 

1 T, e S, g, a a, 6 0, c <!!, o, u il ; oi, oi, au, yil ; y, w, h. 
p b, t d, tsh dzh, kg, f v, th dh, s z, sh zh ; l,i; m, n, N ; 
while, a» befee stated, i i, e e, &c., are both rqiresented by i, s, &c., 
according as these characters are accented thus, i, v, &e., or not. 

The rules which have been laid down for the omissicm of the accent 
render it scarcely necessary to write it in any case, and in tlte foUowli^ 
example we shall omit it alti^ether, though it is as well to observe that 
a is always accented, uid u never, except when {oeeeding an r which is 
not followed by a vowel, when it is gmeraUy but not alwai/i accented 
(thus in prisurv, u is accented, but not in cavum). The language is sup- 
posed to be familiar to the reader, so that if he were to lay a wrong accent 
upon a word he would be ^le to correct himself by disooveriag either that 
no English word resulted, or ouly such a one as would moke nonsense. 
When, however, words occur which are not familiar to the reader, or 
when there would be ambiguity occasioned by the omission of the accent 
<as ^gust, ogust) the accent should be marked, unless proper rules, wcU 
known to the reader, supply its place. We consider it necessary to iiriio- 
duce a specimen of this style of printing ; but in order not to oocupy space 
which should be devoted to other subjects, we shall exonpiify the use of 
this alphabet by printing the remainder of this Put in accordance with it. 
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Srd. 3i tnid cwes^m hwi^ wi hod tm canaidai woe ? Iz it posibul or 
ecqiidiunt toi brig sn^ an altub«t az dls iutm comun ifs V Hlfubeticul 
ritii) WDZ siutinli intended cnjiiiuH. tin bi e gid tm dv asnd ot wordz, and 
tut onK ; hwBJhn at furst snfijnnt nten/on woz pid tax dLi p6ut, hweAir jti 
font (dfubet woz purfect, dvf not ns admit ov satlriacturv inTestigc/un ; 
but it wud Evm at eni nt Aai &, vsil difMrtmont woz mn^ disrigarded, and 
pBikapa not ivun al H oonsoiiiuits wKr ptipudi discrimiitited. 31 furet 
Finijuin alfubet simz toi hav travold intui irup, and tm itav riawd udijuns 
trom itl Grics, from htnm it past tin <ti Lotinz, hm ugtn Bumwot dturd 
dv tannz, bwU li rest or frup baz bHad di Latini scsralv dtertg tm mtc eni 
dttire|iniz er odijouz. Bqt it woz not tm bi supozd dat di loQgwijiz or 
»1 dl nt/miz hm dus embrtst wipi and di Km set ov caracturz cmiaisted ov 
di SEm elimeBtmi ssndz. On dl contruH wi no dat ov di prezmit nejmiz 
lun yz di Bamtin alfubet, (nonli. A Iifgli/. Swidi/, Dmi/, Jiummi, Frenf, 
Itdljnn, ^MmiJ', Fert'^ giz), no ten. hav di stm no^inil alfubet. Hens di 
son conuftor woz yzd hi dihirunt ne/miz in difmimt sensiz. But dis woz 
not el ; oz di numbor ov ssads. jenuruli ecatded dat ov di cosructmrz, di asm 
coructur woz yzd on dihinint occj^uns tia reprizent difunuit Bsndz in di 
snn larigwij, until at last (as egzibited at best — or wurst — in atur on sii|- 
gv^birll misapelt lorigwij) di culecjmiz ov mnbulz constit^tig wtudz cem 
tui bi reprizentutivz ov Idiuz, widst hoviri eni (^ineojmi wid di sTrudz riuli 
qturd. It iz f^niul tm tec ov di dificulti ov litrnii] di Siniz ritim la^gwij, 
onncsntof dinumburofaimbtdzonddiwontov cmtec/mi bitwin diz aim- 
bnlz and di tnudz corispondig tm dem ; yet di IggliJ Ingg^ iz ioi mer 
copias dan di SUnio, ondxtov di 50,000 wiiidz,ovhwi^ it izsed ten cunsist, 
dm-bscierali wun, 4£>piamiiiB>Efun ov hwi^eniwan<«dges, hmonliny 
di olfnbetical camctmE and di utasz bi bwi^ dt ta jennndi cold — eni ftainur 
fer egzanqnd. Ster con bi no dst dat di Iggli/ and €Unia ar di tm most 
diiicidt loQgwijiz tm Inm tm rid, but @iniz iz ieiur tm spel dan Igglif, 
bicaz tm spel dl Iiiglif wurdz, surtin coructurz ar jdnd tmgedui hwiq ar 
aiqiozd tm reprizent smdz, and in fact dinot aidar ssndz not Iduiz ; 
hwU di Siniz coructurz, widst pritendiii tm reprizent smdz at «1, efec^u^ 
dm reprizent di idluz ov di ritur. Yet, in spit ov die difloulli, dar ar no 
tm (nintriz in hwi^ di nolij ov ridig and ritiij iz m«r prevulunt don Ii)- 
f^umi and &iDu. '< Duz not dis sUn tm ai^^ dat dier iz derfar no nir 
seaiti tm niEc eni otturE/un^-dat ridii) and ritii) ar isi iauf ? Tm di furst 
cweaqun, wi ripli, dat it radm /oz di cooructurz ov di tm nejunz, hm hav 
so monfuli stntguld trm di diftcultiz impozd up<m dem, bi«ez dt diaird 
luniiil and comurs, nidur ov hwig cud bi ccurid tm eni ecatent widst g noUj 
ov diz arts. Tm di secund, wi wud incwir hwedur ridii| and ritiq cud 
bi tm isi ? B man biu can apio iodifuruntli iz ebul tm dm c vast dil msi 
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danwiinliuiizdiiin;bat, ifhvatitturz *! hm tii|cs ov sdi) hi spies i^Uiinqjp 
'i 0t not enui wim tui bi ebul tin spio and hir wid di utmost rediues 
ODd ia, 30 dat nidur 4i wim nor di udur J»d smn wiri himP and ^liwot 
Bx ritiri and ridii( but spicii] ond hijiitP ai ritnn wtird spies tm milyunz 

tm huim di spocun wiird cud nevui rifl, spies tm milyunz hm liv log aftur 
di vds itself OY di ritui iz ded. Wi tEC up e volym and lisnn tm e discera, 
betur, and mar cumfnrtubli, dan if it wcer dilivurd tmns bi di livin vds ; 
di ded letur spies, and di i birz. 

Bat hs tidius, hs legti di proses ov putir) dsn diz "tets dot brid and 
wnrdz dat bnm I" Hk fy cumporutiTli ov di meni tin fij no dificulti in 
dilimrii) dter aentimunts and nojnnz bi word ov mst, con rizolv tm entnr 
npon di kburz ov riti^ 1 Cud wi onli rate ritii) az iai az Bpicii), hwot e 
blesiri it wud bi, not onli tm omturz and olurz, but tui evuri wnn hm 
wipz tui spi« tm iienAz far uwe. Hs haz di introduc/nn ov di Peni Pog- 
tij Sistum multi^lid riturz bi giviri dem an izi we ov aendig dser cumTuiiu- 
ce/unz ; and ". can it bi e matur ov dirt dat di niimbur ov doz hm nt wud 
bi multipUd almost infinitli, if onli di minz ov ecspresitj snr tats upon 
pEpm' wter rendurd iziur ? 

It iz, hBevuT, not di fusiliti ov ritii) onli, hwig clemz tut cfer. " i had 
radur spic tiv wm-da wid mi undnrstandiri, dot bi mt vis ; mit ti^ udurz 
also," aez wun hm had muq ecspixiuns in public spicii), and in ritig also, 
" don ten tezund wm"dz in an unnon tug," (1 Car. 14. 19). ?Hwot 
bmta it dat y 1e e Ijbruri bifer £ savij ? 1 Hwot iz di orijinul Bibnl in di 
hand ov di multityd ov cris^yunz P £ mir ridul, pepur euvmd wid scra^z ; 
di aro-heded letm^ ov Babilon. 3mT iz no ys in apicig tm di def. Si 
art ov ridii) must bi az izi, nt iaiur dan dot ov ritig, az it iz iaiur tm hir 
don tm spie. Milyunz ar plizd wid hirig wnrdz, do dt cud nevnr put 
tmgedur e aimpul sentuns cm^cUi. flz meni milyunz must hav dier iz 
glodond bi di sit ov elocwunt wuidz, eldo de mt purhaps nevm hop tm 
pendilic. 

Wi nu si hwot iz ricwird. Purat, e sistmn ov ritu) hwig /d bi veri 
iai; secmid, e minz ov multipliii) dot ritig wid aimilur iz, ond tnrd, 
£ sistmn hwiq /d hi mnq mer iai tm rid don tm rit. Tm efect dis last, 
ond most impartnnt object, it iz absolytii neseauri dot di aimbuk emplfld 
/ud ecspres di ssndz ond not di histuriz ov wurdz, Ei idiuz reprizented bi 
wurdz. ar in al *ropiun loggwijiz closli band up wid di aandz ov doz wnrdz. 
3az hm bav az yet not lurad tui rid, onli no £ wurd az £ airia ov ssudz, 
ond it iz diz pipul, and not doz hm hav bi dint ov puraivimns ucwird e 
hiailvtv in ridiri dat wi must cunsidur in inventig e sistmn ov ritig. Hi 
eomctun mn^t dserfor bi fy, elwsz formd in tH 3£m manur, urenjd in nit 
erdur (se in rjt linz), ond ig sjnd er combintfun ov smidz must, evuri ' 
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~E-Wtum bviq /ol bi mqg mer i^ tot rid dan tm lit. Tta efect dur bat 
and moBt-inipertiuit object, it iz obeotytHneseami dat^sitnbulz emplM 
ly /ltd ec^rea 41 ainids,4md not di histuriz ov wptdzT 3i idioz repn&ented 
'^, bi Turds, ar, in al fnipiim-laQgw^iz, disali. bsnd np wid dt siodz or 
wm^ 3o& inn bnv not oz yet hfild tu nd, cnll no t wnrd as c dnz 
ov smdz, and it ii dii das ov pvpol, and no£ itoft.l)ni bi dint ov punvTi- 
nniB, bar ucwiurdE^isilvtiiArldiii, dot wimiiat cunsidur'ininTaititi c sis- 
tmn or li^^Si comotura nmst terftt bi tf, ghm feimd in dl suit sumuf , 
mnjdinint OTdar (s8 in lit lini), and if ssnd « combine/oii or Bsndz mqs^ 
enritiiiiitocnrz, birepruentedbiiTwianddiseiasinibal. Itizowitdii 
den, dat di gntest fuBiliti in ridiri wil not mult from eni aiatnin or rapid 
litiQ, asbino troii^ con dl bind bihrettviiit wid jK ticwiord yaifsnnl- 
ti, ecsf^ vid TCfi gnt iloBes. But hlr cipoz di> glerins inTenJon or 
pnnti§ tm help us, and in 6nd dot bi slsli and hbeiitisli putii| tugedur 
Btutin. metalio tips, ei cast from mcddz, pntfect Tnifarmiti ovupi- 
nms eon In prodtr^t, and tszimds ov copia tecun in on htctedibli Jaii gpcs 
or ijja. Hens di canictnrz must not onii repnzent di ssudi ov wnrds, 
Wt, in srdnr tm e£ect di gntest fuailiti ot ndig, must elsa admit ov faiig 
" set lup" bi I cumpozitnr. Cmuidorabul fuaOiti ov lidi; me hi ksevnr 
utend bi c sistum ov ritii| hwi^ iz not cwit ngyioT, andwi nr d»fsr led 
tm cmuidnT bwot distiiit fennz can bi nud vrid dv gntest ccB[adi/nB. 3i 
annir tn dis aireaqaa wp<m fcrnetiod prina^pola, led tm di bytiful sistam 
07 " Fonogrufi^" bwi; odmita, in its most euintraeted ferm, or bug litun 
01 lapidli oz e puhlie ipicur diUvurE biz wnrdz, so dot di pen cips pes 
wiA di v^ In dia stit, hsevnr, it ia taduj diilcult tm rid, eosepi for di 
i^RE binueU ; bqt, bi t Htul sutiaicwTmt cebt, not ttrnvntii) tm mer don t 
Ten. Hoet kw^m ot dir tin riomit tm >uc e fser topi ov em dia- 
con, dii b^ rq)ert nsbiieiidurd veril^iibulbiidlpractiatt It is hsevnr, 
elwEZ mer dificult tot lum fm rid dia cind ov ritiq dan di nflai, bieez, 
on UQsat ov di oiuttra^nnz, di Km sandz tsr not elwu ecspreat bi di stm 
fwms, elda di can fenu invietinbli ecspres di stm avadz ; dits i§ stmd 
baz E vmiuti ov ainz tm reprizent it, but no sin reprizents mer dim wiin 
siijgul ssnd. Piom dis ritiij bsevm', di cumpozitur iz izili cnebld tm set 
Vf biz printed matur, hwi^ ri^ di last digri ov tusilitifer di ridur. It mz 
bi iniurestif tm ad, dat di manuscript ov dis part ovmirese, woz sent tm 
di cnB^zitur in di fonogmSc coructm', dot iz, ritmi in ucarduns wid di 
sistKm ov rapid ritii| jiist men/mid. ilnd wi et tm obzmr, dat bi di 
inven/mi ov ilnostalic Printig, di ritmi coruotmrz, hwig nw bi termd wid 
n i t E e 8, mug mer rapidli dan di prezmit log hand ritmi simbulz con bv 
scribuld, mt hi in sty minits tranafurd tm zigc, ond printed of, so dot 
ivmt di Ubm' ov cmnpozii) iz spterd ; and di tim and ecapena or ritig oad 
mitltipUig copiz nd^st tm e minimmn. 
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Wi hav fyedBY efected, — furst, t sistum ov ritii), di fosilUi ov ec3i«ytu| 
hwiq iz nirli. upon t par wid dot ov spicii), and hwig k not dificnlt tvu rid, 
trngedoT wid i sistum ov prinlig-tips hwi^ me bi set up from £a ritii), and 
hwiq hwen printed at, term wurdz, hwiq ar so iai tui rid, Alt no qild wad 
bi mer iloa e f^ dEz in ucwiurii) di art ot ridiij, and mast uditlts, onli rv- 
cwiur E fy Hurz. Tin priaent di^ sistumz tu di nz/un iz Uc mcciii di ditm 
spic, and di def hir. . 

A2 far oz ritii) iz cmiBumd, di motur iz no loijgnT <m ecspenmnnt ; sevun 
or Et yiiz Irinl hov /on dot e 1 its piitenjtms ai JQstifid in proctis, and dot 
it 12 posibul ttn nt foneticuli wid mug gretur ix, bot tm di i;tuT and ridnr, 
don tin rit iinfoneticuli. 

At di Urn ov 3UT ritii| dis, di Printig iz stll in its infunsi, di fennz ov 
di tips havig bin onlt just ficst, oftur di kbui ov abst tui' yirz and e haf 
bietod upon dem. Difiiii dis tim li^evur, di nvnbur ov ecsperimunts hwi^ 
hav bin nesesurili mfd, faav givun us e digri ov confiduns in di qltimet 
eucaea ov di invenjun, hwi^ puihapa it wud bi Imposibul tm inh^ iutm di 
mind ov di ridur, tm liaun diz linz cunvE di furst intimEfun ov di stet ov 
di cwesqun. Yet, as f ar oz di fermz ov di tips, and di practicnbOi^ ov 
wnrcig auQ e siatum ov spelig ar cunsumd, eni wqu bin baz ocijo^umd 
11a dus far, wil bi sbul tm juj. 

Gret fusUiti ov litii), and gnt fusiliti ov ridii) ; dts iz bwot wi billv di 
propozd sistumz ov ritig and printii| wil piod^. ^ Hwot dm di prezunt 
sistumz efectP 1 Hs meni milyunz ov ^rupiunz ar dsr hm canot rid 
or r it i bsmenimsr bm canot rit P eldo' demebiEbul tm Tid,0) — 
but in 3UQ e monni, dot if de did not spic betur, wi Jvid bsrdli tir|C dier 
piniTz ov articyk/un enviubul. Hwil it iz noterius, dot di proctiat ridur, 
ridz mtig mer rapidli bi hiz i, dan bi can sdibli, and can ivun rid printed 
matnr mu^ fastur don bi con msc e spi^ ; bicsz in di fermur era. bi haz 
onli tm prodirs tonz, and in di latur, tm orijiiiEt idiuz elso. 

Ks ?bwot iz di rizmi ov dis lamuntubul fad, dot so t^ purauns con 
rid and rit ? Wun grst riaun iz evidimtii, dot di prezunt siatum ov spelig 

(1.) From (he criminal returoB of the MetropoliUa Police, fur 1844, we End 
that, of 62,&22 panoai oho were taken into cuitody, 13,720 males, and 11,136 
femalei (or 24,856 in all), could neither read nor wrile ; 24,800 males, and 8,572 
(emalea (or 33^72 in all), could read only, or read and write imperfectl}' ; while only 
3,366 males, and 43t females (or 3,797 in all), could read and write well; and but 
467 males, and 30 females (or 497 in all), had received superior instruction. Tha> 
about two-GTlhs could neither read nor vr'iUi ; while more than half could only read, 
or could read and write verj imperfectly; and not more than I-15th had acquired 
any thing like the rudiment* of education. P How can we be surprised that such 
people break the laws, and require (he continual activity of a large body of disd- 
plined men (a keep them from becomiog noxious to their fellow-countrymen 7 
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duE not rigard Si ssndz ov di wnidz spelt ; dot <(i aimbuiz it emplsz ar 
not fdiabulz ov Si elimunts ot ssnd. Sis rcndim ridiii so difunilt dat meai 
9ldrnn, espejuli umoi) H puirur daaia, hui onli fricweat H Infimt, Na/un- 
nl, or BritiJ Scmlz, bt yuz bifer de rtd vnA Iz ; wl min bifer de ar cbul 
tni pnrform 31 micanicul optm/un ov uturiii surtin ssndz, hwen Bnrtin 
ambulz ar plrst bifer dem. But dis iz e far mm izi< tii) don, — ginrn t ssnd, 
tm reculect hwot pici^liui oombvuejuu ot aimbulz iz empidd tm reprizent 
it; in iiduTfntrdz,ndii| izmug iziurdan3pelii|.(^) S Hs meni nsnii) doz 
hm bot rid and rit wid tolurubul iz, spel eTiiri wurd hwi^ dE yz curectli P 
Hardli wiui siiigul indirijynl in Ir|glimd duz so. Hardli e aiggul Fren/- 
mun doz ao. Teri meni Juimnnz din not spel cnrectli ; nB, iTun meni 
ItalyuQz conot mastui dis aart, aldo deer laijgwij iz sellbrEted umiii) 
$rupiunz for its curectli fonetieul ertognifl. (It iz not hseTur cuiedli 
foneticul bi e loi) we.) Ns 'liz not dia e atartlii) tnnt? It wild bi izi 
tui invent nusspelinz, ond Mr. Hud (hinz det wi hav sin ununst hwjl dis 
Jit woz pasiij tnu di pres) hoz efun Jon wid hwot lydicnis etect dis me bi 
dun, but wL tiijc it best tm giv anm jenyin egzampnlz hwig hav cum 
undur sur on pursimul nolij. Verrey, happey, Wliiff (Wjf), ic/uti, fVheak, 
aBoul, lewon oclock, to Whords (terdz), happeylit (apitit,), enneything, 
plas (pliz), Brot (brat), whailted (weted), iviff [wiX),ftmeter (Eumi^ur), 
teake (ttc), commin (cumiri), year (hir), Whaing {wmj), pounea (psndz). 
Tit (rit), Teseve (rialv), palcle (parsul, insurtii) 1 hwser it iz not huid, oz in 
p»ain», ondyzigcfeferceQ, if(wse7Veiiea{0strdiu),eta. Meni ov diz emrz 
dirlV uriz from utantii) tm spel foneticuli, and it must bi ond dat di- pro- 
nnnsicjun woz fncwuntli inaci^rGt, yet bi no minz so far rimmvd from di 
ifg-^iil pronimsiejun, oz di apeliij iz from di 737UI ortt^^iifi. Wi cud 
pic st aimilur miatECS from di Jurmun and FrenJ riiu) hwig wi bav sin, 
but wi tiifc di ubiiv Iijgli/ egzampidz ar snfifunt. 

3i elect ov di ptezunt sistum or ortogmli iz den dis. Furst, wi dm 
not no hs tin pronsns eni wnrd until it hoz bin proniraat tm us, — 
az e jenurul nul until it hoz bin pronsnst e gret meni timz, ao dot di 
ssnd hoz bicum at last indelibli conected wid di J^ ov di wind. Ivun 
den, wi onli tm efun ^d dat di convura haz not bin gsnd, nemli, di {ep 
ov di wurd iz not indelibli cunected wid di STmd, so dot wi hav tui cumit 
tm memuri di picyliui monur in hwiq di fremurz ov tut ertogrufi ^ tm 
spel i^ siiigul wnrd in di laggwij ; e moat Hnrcylinn tasc, ocypiig meni 
yirz in di lif ov di clevurest men, and abaolj^li ucompli/t bi veri fif st 

(2.) In the " Plaa far Phonotypy and Phonography," bjr the author oT thii 
work, be has eadeaTOured to ralc^ulale the degree of difficulty upon (be data therein 
contuned, and findi that it ii (3-2)* timeg more difficult to "pell a word containing n 
■ounda, than to read a nord containing n letters, or combtnationi of Iclters. 
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OT dot nitmbnr. Did wi no Ai nan ot eui man hm fer 4i last ten yin 
lioE bis Ebul tdi Bpel evari wurd hi haz had ooEson toi empld, and itv pn> 
nnnnejiin ov hwiq hi n^ ourectK, ynAnt oBciit owescpinz, Itudi) vt tfi word 
in t dic/tuLurit er fnist ritii) it dm tin ai hwedui it luot rit, 
(e hicwont te«t, and hwot z sotir upon e sifitum or wtogmfi I ) wi Jud 
bi glad tm mec it pqblidi non ; (tia man wind bi indtd e fin<Maiuiun or 
dimrest ocuruns. 

Wi hoT Bin dot Inrniii tm rid in utwrduns wid di preEont spelig ix mn; 
iainr San Innui) tra lit ; hens if wi rimmr iR dificuiti ov ntig wi din mug, 
Olid if wi sis tra pnrpe^yrt di eistum ov spelii), wi elao efect mug. But 
5 hwot iz tra bicum ov di mas ov gip printig at prwont in egzistnns, fer 
egziimpu],iiottmmenfnnuduiz,dlPenl Tracts ovScmburzanddl Siliq 
Volyme ov Nit, bol bmnz tra di pipul ov (Sb cuntri P Wi biJiv dat 4cb 
hm hav lumd tm rid wid ix in di fanetic canictur, (tm dm so, wud oci)^ 
E veri /eri, tim) , wud bi cuinp(erii| wun siggul wwc (st di N-y Testmnmit) 
jmnted foneticuli, wid di sim wmrc az nv printed, hm tm rid most 
bucB in di prezunt spelii|, hwil eni sirs wurdz mtt bl am^t far in e 
pronsngii) dicjunnri (wi. ar abljjd tm hav e dic/mimri tm tel us di ssndz 
or sur aUttbeticuli ritnn wurdz ^ ), so dat in fact bi forst Iniiiii) <b fouet- 
icul alfubet, de wud ucwiur di art ov ridii) di old coiuctnr mug mer rapidli 
dan doz hm bigin wid di latur, and dus diz buca wud not bi lest. Not 
but hwot in di cers or tim diz hues wud ^cnj deer printed farm, and di 
nif volymz wud bi ijyd in c foneticol dree. It wil bi e dyti far sum 
litul iim far pnisunz tra lum tm rid di prezont siatum ov speliri, but 
not tm hav tra rit in it. 3oz hm can rid di old canictur wud 
ncwinr fusiliti. in rldii| di. ny in ten minits, so dot dter cunvin- 
yons coDot entur intm cnnddniEfuii. Ki diftcultiz ov ap^, di veri 
gTEtest in Mir lai)gwij, wil dus bl enthrall rimmvd, and di art ov ridii) wil 
bi rendurd mug i^iur. (^) 

Wi tigc den dat it iz ecspidiunt tm introdya di ny aiatum ov ritig 
and printii): 
lat. Bicaz it wil bct meni yirz ov lEbnr jvs empldd upon mirli lumii) tm 

rid and rit, di tralz hwKrwit tm wurc st nolij j and vis dem tm bi mer 

propmli spent in luinii) di ya ov daz tralz. 
3nd. Bicez it wil aev muq tim as ocypid in di miconionl kbur or ritii). 
3rd. Bicaz it wil entiurli rimrav el dificultiz ov Bpehi], and dus incalcy- 

lubli incrla di numbur ov rituiz. 
4t. Btcaz it wil rendiu' di ridirj ov ivun di prezunt sistum ov apelig mer 

(3.) See tliii put of Ihe subject cooiideied at much greater length m the " PUa, 
ifc.," referred to in the preceding page. 
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in, ■□ 6at no biics etredi printed wil bv wiated ; dz wil bi nm9 m«r 
kjib^ don bucs vx egdstug in 4i old mtognifi premliuit ot di ttm ov 
fiesur, and ivnn nmq ktur. 

St. Bicec it wil prieoTT tti prDoqasicJan ot but loqgwij, hwi^ qndur 
S: prezont dstum tretnnz tta bi iievocobli lest. 

6t. £u»z it wil rendur A acwiii/im or di Ii)^ lai|gw^, ds luct upon 
az so dificult, isi tm A forinnr. tSur gramur ii wim ov di iziest in 
dv wmid ; it iz onli 4i [ovmiwieicjuii kwiq prizeuts eul dificulti, and dia 
is menli oig tta di spelig, hwi9 deogynli disgi^ di amdz ov di wnrdz 
isBtsdn, and forinun ha hav not (Uc Irigli/ 9ildnm) lumt tu spic 
IggHJ bifer de lumt tot rid, uo^iruli ricwiur di asnd ov di vurd tm bi 
ripited meni timz sfnur don di Iijglif ^d, bifsr de con ucwiur ita ssnd, 
and yet hav les opurtj^iti ov hiriii it. 31 impertanB ov spredii) sur 
loQg^, and medQ ita ocwisi/iui izik ivun in e cumur/ut pdnt ov vy dnli, 
iiverigrtt. But wi hav itdur hopai "elda"«ez Dr. B^ (Fiziolcgi 
ov Spig, vidymSrd, pg 157) " di Pren/ Itqgwij has for senTiriz biudi 
oomun loQgwij ov imp, in e diplcnnattc and sofnl sens, yet it hoz nevnr 
obtmd E fuim futiij in lag tracta ov ciintri biytnd imp ; fer Fraos woz 
not mitq mer enturpriEi^ dan Ituli in colaniEcJun. On di udur hand, 
Igglif me bi cuusidurd az dv larigwij ov di wurld at ov inxp, and dis 
idiom hwi^ bi e bold mics^ ov Gotic and Bomuu dimnnts, and bi t 
tf^aa OT d»i gnunoticul fenni bwi^ dis lendurd neeOBuri, hoz utmd 
cm inconqturubul digri. ov floii)nee, upirz deatind bi nE^ur, mer don eni 
ildur Etat egsista, tm bicvn di worldz lai)gw^. Did not e liwim- 
zicul, anticwGted eitogrufi stand in di we, di yni- 
vuraaliti ov dia laggwij wud bi atil msr evidunt, 
ond wi udur trupiunz me estim nurselvz fer^y- 
net, (tat di Ii)glif nefun haz not yet msd dis dis- 
ciivuri." 5ur prezunt ertogrufi iz e vmscsercro. 
Wi tigc dat it iz poaibul tiu introdya di nif eiatum ov spelii), 

ritii), and printig : 

lat. Bicez ov ita gni cunvinyuns tm di ritur. 

2nd. Bicoz ov di grEt sucaes ov di sistum ot ritii| cdld Fonogrufi, bwi^ 
iz n^ yzi b^ meni tszund pursunz, riperturz and iidurz. So dat deer 
ar meni puraunz bm c a n o t lit loi| hand diauntli, but h\a ar dilited 
vdd di fanogrofic Jart hand coructm^. 

3rd. Bicez it iz e sistem funded upon tnut. 

41. Bicez it iz izi. 

5t. Bicaz it iz advant^us- 

6t.- Bicez di diziur fer it bigan ot di rit end ; di sistum biir) mmli sot 
nftur bi doz hm f i 1 procticiili el di erurz or di old wun. 
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7t. Bicez BO grct e di^tn haz elredi bin cricted tin si it yid, Oat t. 
sum ov mitni haz bin subscribd suf^funt tni di^ di ecspensiz otendunt 
upon ai nesesuri. ecsperimunts in tlpogrufl, and tm pur^us di fmt ot 
tips wid hmq Aiz pgiz ov snr Eu, and e cunsidorubid perjun ov di 
miintll FonQtipic Jumul ai printed. 

St. BiiCOE dl wiircs ecaplonntiui or Ai sistum ot ritii), citmaud c veri> 
laij sd, and meni pursunz ar encbled tm urn e liTllhad bt ti^ it, hwil 
ptiblice/unz in Al ritun conictur ar in gret dimand. Ns dot di ecsperv- 
mimta on {K best mod ov printiij bt cumpUt«d, it iz rizunnbul tin supoz 
dot di printed wnrcs wil, hwen pnbHJt, curaand oz gnt t sd. 



Ctmcluding Remark. 

Here we conclnde the "Alphabet of Nature," which we rc^^ret being 
obliged to lay before the public in such a very imperfect state. We have 
learned while composing it, to feel doubt upon many points, where at the 
commencement we felt certainty, and we fear that the intermptiona which 
we have acddentally experienced during this period, added to the altera- 
tion in some of our riews which additional reflection, during so nuny 
months, has produced, may have not a little contributed to destroy the har- 
mony of the worlc. Such as it ia, however, we offer it as our contribntion 
to the cause of Phonetics, and hope that those who have the leisure and 
capacity for such investigations may be incited to undertake them for the 
purpose of fina% composing a true " Alphabet of Nature," and not rest 
satisfied with a mere "Transition Alphabet," snch as we have here dis- 
played. There are many subjects which we have felt compelled to pass 
over, such as the laws which r^ulate the interchange of letters, the actual 
analysis of the spolcen sounds in the various living languages, the laws of 
the evolution of some sounds from othere, the sbncture of versification and 
the nature of rhythm and rhyme ; while upon others we hare been exceed- 
ingly brief, as quantity and accent, natural words, emphasis, foreign tone, 
be. For most of these, and other points connected with them, we refer 
the student, who is able to read GNman, to Dr. Bapp'a Phynologie der 
Sprache, (Physiok^ ot Speech,) which we have so often ^oted ; a work 
rich in infonnatioD, and, considering its great extent and the mnltifariona 
nature of its contents, surprisingly accurate. It is with great diffidence 
that we lay our own imperfect essay by its side, and request the indul- 
gence of the reader. 

Dorking, 18 Feb., 1845. 
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ADDITIONS AND COBBBCTIONS. 

DuniHO tlia fint Six Chapters of Part I. the accent u represented by sD inveHed 
peiiod, 01 dot on a level with the top of the line, Ihui (0, placed at the end of the 
accented ajllable ; h ii milj used as a diacritical sign, and the aspiiue u lepmeuted 
bja. 

In Chapter 7, note 1, page 91, we have changed these notations, and in all salHS- 
quent pBgea an actitt accent (') » lued at the end of the accented syllable: -h il the 
representBtive of the aspirate a/i«r coaiananti, and h elsewhere ; while h limply, 
tfftar coruononli, ia atill a siiaple diacritical sign ; and K denotes the itrengthened 
luud breathing, p. 02., 
tfalt. (a means the 3d line indasive tron the top of the teiL 

8) bottom n 

[a . . lop of the nolti. 

3] bottom „ 

The fl^ims followed by a semicolon danota the page- 



syllabi 



position read its original position. 

■ - ■ - ... impinginK. 

, . , tnoTiltyal 



impiDgemg 
mo'likiul 

Kaoyar da la Tur 



ShvSr. 



1 .... p«n-diulim .... pen'dyulam. 

1 .... Vu-riulB .... Yu'vyule. 

(2 Addaianoleat Ihe aord "isund."— Suchamethodof writiiw waoMbe 
. ... :, and has been adopted by "SikwEyB," otherwise called George Gueai, the 
inventor of the Cberoliee or "TsilogI" Alphabet, which coasinaofSfi charsicter^ the 
first six representing viiwels, and the remainder vewela preceded by consonants. There 
miut of coune be as many characters as there are syllables in the language, and it 
would be impossible to spell with such characters any words containing closed syllables 
for instance; 77 Utters of the Cherokee alphabet are given in the Fhonagraphic 
Jmirnai tor 1844, p. 74, whence it appears that the only letters required toi printing 
the language correspond to our a, e,1, 0, Q, b, g, If, b, 1, m, n, nh, c, w, s, d,t,y, — 19. 
This serves to shew the practiVai inferiority of the syllabic scheme even when applied 
to a very simple language. 

30; a) for By action, rsaif By the action. 

S2: (11,12 Ezpangt " This aiJCument .... chapter." The author has pre- 
ferred considoricg this argument in his " Colloquy on the Writing and Printing He- 
formation," Phonotypic Journal for 1B44, pp. 306-— 311, and " Flea for Fhonotypy 
and Phonography," published separately. 
-" [I for 1 road 8 

8) .... c"i .... e". 

[I kioklos .... kruklos 

(6 .... d"flat .... d'"flat 

ej .... Shtokhau-ien . . . . Shlok-hau'ian 



ii .... A" .... A" 

S] .... M,A,ij .... mb,nh,Mh 

8) .... that the spoken .... the spoken 
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i (19 .... 1 .... 9 

Si ,,.. mfinophtlMtlgsl • ■ . . mSoopthoHgal 
) .... kyoM .... kTDio 

(4 .... unaccculented .... 
note 8, odd— See IiM, p. 140. 
71 fir tODgne) read tongut 



70; (1« fir SloAt Ttad Sgndg 

71; (18 ••,. inoRjing .... in carryiag 

— ; (91 .... "QUiNmT" .... "EHFHA8I8,ACCBI(T,&QUA»TITl"p.l3g. 

"■ e> CudS«> .... CamSei 

83) .... Partll. .... Part 11. p. 169. 

B) Add aia noM. It would be perhapi more conect to ray tliat the Get' 
HUB (U were oi, &nd not oi, that ii, were the cloie and not the loaie diphthong. Per- 
hapi even in English a delicate ear will diatinguuh the aouitdi in boy, boit, aailar. 
The German ii moat like the lait. The first ia aflen proDDunced quite like a diuyUable 
Bii. When a vowel or diphthong oceun in a final BCcenled Bjllable, unprotected by 
any following conaoiiant, the Engliahman is very apt to aplit the aound into two sylla- 
bUi, and thui say Si, gu, aii, Sii, auu, for I, 9, ai, oi, au. Foreigneia never commit 
this fault, and hence they keep then vowels much purer than the English, 

86 ; (IB reaemblei 0. Add ai a note. Similarly in the Qeiman dot, and other 
words where the theoretically correct prauuiiciatioa ii fgr, the more common spoken 
rannd ia fSr. We have observed Germana prononocs this word sometimes with S 
and >amBlimei with g in the aame aentence, ao that it ia almost impossible to say what 
sound tfaey mean to utter. The imperfectiou of the contact in r renden it very diffi- 
cult fbr the ear to distinguish between Kr and fgr, especially it Uie latter is kept well 
distinct from f{w. 

16) for Diphlhongi. read Triphlliongi. 
10) .... Diphlhongj. . , . , TTiihlhangi. 

(18 after natal n, add, when following, and into the combination gn, when 
preceding a voweL 

"" "" for relative weakened conaonanta read relative whispered consonanta 
the whiapered conaonanta .... the weakened consonants 
conaonontal . , , , conaonantal 

produces, .... produces. 

iimI (6 .... wnt,( .... nesl,) 

108; 3) The Dutch orthography of then mrdt ii gav, gevea, elijdm, groat, dag, 
jagsn, bei^, volgen, volgt. 
110; 11) for con^inatian, read combination. 

116; (1 .... ?;<1H >qh. 

. Jin'griAEd .... en-grSftid. 

Id ai a note. In the preface to "A Collection of Hymns, for the 
use of Native [Ojihway] Indians, traoalated by Peter Jones (Kabkewaquonaby), 
Indian Missionary," we read, " There ue sounds in the Qjibway [gdiMbwi] nhich 
the English letten do not exactly convey, auch as between b and p, d and (, g and I, 



i]f:. 



I, ga and gu, ch and J. Thus the Indian writer is liable 1 
change one letter for the other when spelling the same word, and, consequeiilly, that 
want of uniformity, always desirable, will sometimes appear [in the orthography]." 
We had an opportunity of speaking, for a short time, with Mr. P. Jones himself an 
intelligent Ojihway Indian, when on his third visit to England (this year, lBi5.) He 
seemed to have great difficulty in pronouncing these intermediate sounds, so as t« keep 
them clear of either eitremit]', and they were more apt to fall into the spoken than 
the whispered variety, Ha told us he had great difficulty in pronouncing the English 
th ; but was not aware of any difference between the th in (Ai'^'t aad that in Ikg. 
This will serve to show the difficulty he must naturally feel in distinguishing spoken 
from whispered couaonants, and to connect the Ojibwsy with the German " indifferent 

This has Dot escaped the 
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notice of aui modern Aristophaiits, Punch, who, in val, 8, p. ISO, propOKs the fol- 
lowing "iInTaHaooATOttiKS FOR Playerh. What do actors and actreuei mean by 
Baying " altee-yi," " blee-yew," " kee-yind," and " dis-gyee-iie," for sky, blue, kind, 
end diaguiae F . Are the ladies and gentlemen in question aware that all these tiordi 
are wotds of one syllable, except the last, nhich hu two, and of which they make 
three 7 Are they igaorant of theae facts ? or do they think it fine or elegant thus to 
tMDperwith the Qubeh's English ? If they do, let Punch aeriously aiaure them that 
thay are mistaken ; he very much withea diat they woold break theouelTea of thii 
habit, nhich he can never go to a theatre without being annoyed by. Especially hai 
ha to complain of certain ' walking gentlemen,' to whom he would feel greatly obliged 
if they would pay a httle mors attention to their ' Walker.' " Unfortunately for this 
but witticism. Walker, in the introduction to hia dictionary, p. ISO, uys, " When this 
vowel [meaning the diphthong ai] is preceded by g hard, or k, which is but another 
form for bard c, it is pronounced aa if an s were inserted between the coosonant and 
the TOwel; thus, ilv, kind, guide, guiii, diiguin, caieckiie, guile, begaile, mankind, 
•le pronounced u if written ik«-y, ka-ind, ga«-iie, dii-gm-itt, cat-e-cke-iie, gut-iU, 
be-sue-iU, man-ke-ind." If this was the pronunciation of Walker'a day, it hai 
ceased to be the pronunciation of the educated at the present day ; even those who 
have the greatest inclinaUon to it, do not alter the number of syllables, but only inseit 
a y. ^eiori, howerer, have a Idnd of traditional stage pronunciatiou of many words, 
and rather repieaent the English of fifty yeara aince than that of to-day. 

138 ; (6 6e/orB " In French," iniart, When the letter affected is 1, we find that— 
— ; (B Id th, add of a nDtd. See the temarlu on Dr. Kapp's 1>, inlA p. 171. 

130; 13) for double aa read double, as 

134; [4 .... chra'at, .... cAra.Hst 

135 ; 17)/or except k and g, (as lack, egg, read except b, k, and g (as ebb, lack, 
egg 

141 i 18) /or 2031, read 3013. (Thi. error only occuri in a fem cajiiet.J— 
There is some awkwardness in tising a higher number to express a Imeer accent, ami 
it was a feeling that tlie higher nuinber should always eipren the supeiiar accent, that 
led the ' reader ' to make the error just corrected. We have been induced, by this 
dnnimstance, to believe that the following notation would be better: — Chief accent, 
1 ; secondary, i ; tertiary, }. &c. ; none, 0. The passage from MiltOB, On p. 141, 
will then be represented, aa far aa accents go, by 

Oil lOIi 001 

i 010 1 i 10 1 

1 1 )0 1 1 )1 

I 100 1 

143 ; (8 To " the whole of the ancient Latin," add ai a note. This ia too gene- 
ral. The Tereification of Plautus, and of the' Latins generally, before the introduction 
of Greek literature, appears to be rhythmical, or guided by the leciurence of accent, 
rather than of quantity. The quantitative versification bad a comparatively brief 
away in Italy, trom B. C. S<XI to A. D. 200 ; and even then it is probable that the 
longt of the people were rhythroicgl, and not quantitative. True, quantitative Latm 
poetry did not cease to be written, and ia still written ; but the whole construction of 
Latin verse is (noio, at least) artificial, the distinctions of long and short being regulated 
by rule, and not by ear. An ingenious writer in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 8, pp. 
363 — 377, endeavours to prove that even the Latin (and, perhaps, the Greek) quan- 
titative verse was regulated by a rhythmical rule aa well, ao that, in fact, the rhythm 
gave the character to the verse, and the quantitative rules only served to prevent the 
recurrence of too many consonants on the one hand, and unaccented open lyllablea on 
the other ; and he shews how the aame lawa of accent passed into modem verse, 
unencumbered by the rules of quantity. We annex the following quotation (ib,, p. 
381), because it is an endeavour to show the nature of quantity, and its effect* on 
Englith eerie : — •" Every ear accustomed to Latin sappbics, would observe the pecu- 
liar structure of the foUowmg lines, and object to them in English blank verse ; yet 
they are in every respect such as frequently occur, excepting that the words all fallow 
the Latin rule of accentuation, and that the arrangement of quantities, as wall as 
accents, corresponds with thai in a sapphic staoia. 
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5 ITq'uTd Hrea'mltU ttf ihH main' rfitilr'miig; 

mOr'mliriDg wfi'tfis, tUt &d(>wn' QiS mDau'laia 

rfiih' Cnobstrac'tid ; n^T'^r In tb» G'cean 
bfipe' 16 ha tifin'quil 1 
A good writST (although he might dm the lame combination of accenti) worid naCn- 
nll7 >buD luch coiaddeuce of temporal metre, not ai being inhanuonioua, but as 
bemrins a peculiar character which should be avoided in Euglieh blanfc vene. It 
will appear, Ij the foUovtug lines, which have the Tei7 nine accentuation and the 
tame casiura, that a difference of quantitiei will deacroy the reaemblauce lo Latin 

The heMIong ifirtent from its niti™ cfive 
BAntinK resistleu, wit.' ' • ■ -• 
Bo&n through the viU 
Pjren* and bimlele." 
Ve mnit confeei that our ean do not delect thii great difference, although the gieatei 
Dumber ot cooNiuaiita, by which tlie change of quanti^ ia loppoaed lo be affected, 
neeeMaiily gini • diflbrent character to the latter Unet, but not such a difference a* 
we have been acemtomed to coniider quaalitaliire. 

Hr. Hallom {Lileraltirt of Europe, p. 39), " The earl; poeU in the modem lan- 
guage! chiefly borrowed (heir fbrmi of verdflcation bom the Latin. It is unueceasary 
to mj that metrical compoiition in that language, as iu Greek, was an arrangement of 
verui corresponding by equal or equivalent feet; all syllables being presumed to ftdl 
under a Icnown division of long and short, the former passing for strictly the double of 
the Utter in quantity of time. By this la« of pronunciation all ferae was measured, 
•nd to this not only actors, who were assisted by an accompaniment, but the orators 
also endeavoured to conform. But the accented, or, if we choose to call them ao, 
emphatic syllables, being regulated by a very different though uniform law, the uniu- 
ttruoted people, especially in the decline of Latinity, pronounced, as we now do, with 
little or no regard to the metriiral quantity of ayllables. but according lo (heir accentual 
value. And this pife rise to the popular or rhythmical poetry ot the lower empire, 
traces of which may be fbimd in the second century, and even much earlier, but of 
which we have abundant prooh after the age ot Conslantine. The well-known lines 
of Adrian to Florus " (he adds in a uote) " and his reply, ' Ego nolo Flams esse,* &c, 
are accentual Trochaics, but not wholly so ; for (be last line, ' Scythicas pati pruioai,' 
requires the Word palt to be soimded as on iambic. They are not the earliest instances 
extant of disregard to qnantity, for Seutonius quotes some satirical lines on Joliui 
Cnsar." — See Suet. J. Csas. 49,<S1. The lines are in general unfit for quotation, but 
we give one, as a specimen of the accentual buchaic : 

Ecce Casar nunc triumphat, qui subegit Gallias. 

147 ; (16 o^er task, add espedalty for Coreign words. 

ISa ; (3 fir the end of the word read the penullim 

IM ; 10) ■ ■ using a wrong symbol, .... having indicated a wrong sound. 

teO ; Ex. I. col. i, L 10,/>r dilarmind, raad ditsr'misd. 

13, .. yurti/drmli, . . yunifSTmU. 

Ex. 9, col. 9, 1. 3, ..yans, . . yena. 

— ^^— -^^^-^^^^^^ .^ 9, ■■ rejhalm^jhes, r^dd rejbalm^jhea. 

Ifi6; Add at a note to the Carman eiataplt. We have here given Q as the stop- 
ped sound corresponding to 6 in German. Germans, however, are by RO means 
MHisistent in giving it this sound, and we very frequently hear H instead of g, especially 
betiire kh, as nOkb. Instead of vh, we may pronounce t, without tear of discoveir, 
except by a very attentive ear, and one more alive to the discrimiDation of wunas 
nearly alike than that of the m^ority of Germans. 

IMI 1 Ex. 3, col. 3, 1, a, At le raa . . Udrs, r«<»{ hi ibq . . itlor. 

167 1 10] fir nor to leply, read or lo reply. 
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